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URBAN EDUCATION REFORM AND THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



THURSDAY, JUNE 8, 1995 

House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Over- 
sight and Investigations, Committee on Economic 
and Educational Opportunities, Washington , DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 1:10 p.m., Room 
2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Peter Hoekstra, Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hoekstra, Goodling [ex 

officio], Cunningham, Castle, Weldon, Sawyer, and Scott. 

Staff present: Kent Talbert; Derrick Max; Vic Klatt; John Straub; 
Jay Eagen; and Minority staff: Marshall Grigsby; Gail Weiss; and 
Broderick Johnson. 

Chairman Hoekstra. The subcommittee will come to order. Good 
afternoon. 

I would like to take this opportunity to welcome everyone, espe- 
cially the witnesses, to the hearing, and we also have a couple of 
members who are sitting with us this afternoon, Eleanor Holmes 
Norton. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. You are getting off to a great start. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Fm getting off to a great start. And you 
wonder why Fm chairing a subcommittee on oversight on edu- 
cation; Fm one of the people that has failed out of the system — Mr. 
Gunderson. 

So with that wonderful beginning, we can start. But I would like 
to welcome you here with us for what Fm expecting will be a very 
good panel and a very good discussion. 

We have got a strong array of witnesses this afternoon. I would 
like to thank each of our witnesses for taking the time to be with 
us today. Before we begin the testimony, I would like to make a 
few comments and allow my colleague, Mr. Sawyer, the opportunity 
to make a statement of his own. 

First, I would like to reiterate the objectives of the committee 
and to just highlight our expectations that as we go through the 
process today. Today’s hearing serves as a public forum for rep- 
resentatives from the District of Columbia City Council, academia, 
local schools, and the private sector to share their experiences, suc- 
cesses, and concerns about the education of children in urban 
areas. 

In the final analysis, this hearing should give Congress a clearer 
idea of the problems that face urban education systems and some 
of the potential solutions to any problems that may exist with 
urban education. We will hear this afternoon about a school within 

( 1 ) 
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a school, charter schools, public/private partnerships, and private 
management of public schools. 

As I mentioned at the last hearing, the subcommittee is continu- 
ing to talk with school officials, teachers, parents, and community 
leaders and innovators in education to examine where we are in 
public education in America and where we should go. It is an ongo- 
ing dialogue. 

Since the last hearing on May 12, I have had the occasion to 
travel to Chicago to seek similar information about that school sys- 
tem. Through this continuing learning process I think we are all 
gaining greater knowledge of urban education and some of the 
challenges and, perhaps more importantly, some of the successes in 
these areas. 

That being said, I would also like to reinforce that we do not 
have, contrary again to some things that sometimes are reported — 
we do not have a plan, a secret solution or a secret plan about 
what we plan or what we might have in mind for the DC public 
schools. We are here to learn. We are going to go through a partici- 
pative process with the people in DC, with Members on the com- 
mittee, with Members who have a vested interest in what is going 
on in DC. It is going to be a very participative process. 

I .would like to now turn it over to Mr. Sawyer for an opening 
statement. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I couldn’t help but think back a few moments ago to the difficulty 
Mr. Johnson had yesterday pronouncing “Tom Sawyer.” 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Sawyer. I have a formal statement that I would like to sub- 
mit for the record. I have several other items that have been pre- 
pared by my staff on our side, and I would like to, with unanimous 
consent, submit those for the record as well and limit my comments 
today simply to saying that I appreciate your clear disclaimers, and 
I think they are important. 

I can’t say that I don’t continue to feel deep and serious discom- 
fort, not to say distress, at the thought of the authorizing Commit- 
tee on Economic and Educational Opportunities providing even the 
kind of direction that we have seen reported in some places to a 
local school district. I know that even in offering the kind of hoped 
for examples that Goals 2000 represented last year, the perception 
that somehow those might be imposed directly or indirectly on 
school districts gave an awful lot of people a great deal of discom- 
fort last year. 

I don’t believe that that was the intent last year nor this year, 
and I take on face value your arguments that that is not the goal 
here, but we should all be aware that this same kind of discomfort, 
that I know many on the other side felt last year, others feel even 
more directly in confronting the same perceptions even more di- 
rectly in these hearings. 

I do agree that there is much that we can learn. Also, I think 
it is important to caution that the DC governance structure and 
school system is unique in this country and faces some highly spe- 
cialized problems from which we can both learn but also may not 
lend themselves to generalization across the country and in fact so- 
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lutions that may be applicable across the country may not work 
well here. 

With that having been said, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your 
taking the time and particularly your latitude in allowing our col- 
league, Congresswoman Eleanor Holmes Norton, to join us today. 
Her participation and the work of Mr. Gunderson and his task 
force are important. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sawyer follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Thomas C. Sawyer, a Representative in Congress from 

the State of Ohio 

Good afternoon and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

To begin today’s hearing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to reiterate my concerns 
about this series of hearings. I don’t believe that a review of the DC public school 
system falls within our committee’s jurisdiction. I am also concerned about the di- 
rection of these hearings. The citizens of the District of Columbia, like other United 
States citizens, have the principal right to address and resolve the problems in their 
local school district. 

At the very least, any hearings on the city’s school system should be held in the 
Committee on Government Reform and Oversight, which has oversight responsibil- 
ity over the District’s government. 

Residents of the District of Columbia, many of whom are here today, understand 
that the DC school system needs to be reformed. However, it is not the proper role 
of congressional authorizing committees to impose new programs on any school local 
educational agency nor to tell the school system how the schools should be managed. 

It has been suggested that the District of Columbia public school system should 
serve as a laboratory for new educational programs. I am troubled by the idea of 
experimenting on students. The Task Force on the DC Schools is advocating 
untested or unproven privatization techniques to “rescue” the DC schools. We need 
to ensure that children in the District of Columbia, and all children, have access 
to the tools and resources that will help them gain the knowledge and skills needed 
for productive participation in the workforce. While small scale experimentation is 
necessary to test out new reform proposals, I worry about wide-scale experimen- 
tation on an entire population of children. 

Finally, as school districts nationwide struggle to cope with cuts in Federal sup- 
port for education, it seems contradictory to propose Federal solutions to “save” local 
public schools. 

I hope that we will continue to recognize the rights of the people of the District 
of Columbia and encourage them to explore ways to improve their public schools. 
I will continue to believe, however, that this set of hearings improperly crosses the 
jurisdictional boundaries. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to an informative debate. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Would either Mr. Gunderson or Ms. Nor- 
ton, would you like to 

Mrs. NORTON. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
the remarks of my colleague, Mr. Sawyer, as well and want to as- 
sure him that I feel able to join the panel today because it has 
moved substantially in the direction of a participatory partnership, 
and I appreciate it, and I appreciate Chairman Hoekstra’s invita- 
tion to join the subcommittee hearing today. I feel entirely com- 
fortable doing so because of the generous outreach and approach of 
Chairman Goodling and Chairman Hoekstra and because of the 
many meetings that Representative Steve Gunderson of the Speak- 
er’s DC Task Force has begun to have with an admirable variety 
of officials and DC residents, of DC officials and residents. 

May I also thank ranking Member Tom Sawyer for his attention 
to the self-governing concerns of District residents and for his com- 
mitment to bipartisanship in working with Chairman Hoekstra and 
Mr. Gunderson. 
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In addition, just yesterday I met with Speaker Gingrich at his in- 
vitation and was gratified by the similar approach he is developing 
to involve District residents and officials in efforts to assist the Dis- 
trict. There is uniform agreement among all concerned that a high 
priority must be placed on substantial changes and improvements 
in the education of children in the District. 

Since the subcommittee began its work on education in the Dis- 
trict I have been meeting with Board of Education members, the 
superintendent, and citizen education groups all in the same room. 
It is very seldom that these parties to education in the District 
meet in the same room to work together. These are the people in 
the city who spend most of their time on education, and they have 
often been in public disagreement, yet there is remarkable agree- 
ment among them about what counts most. They have the same vi- 
sion. They all embrace Superintendent Franklin Smith's Best pro- 
gram as the appropriate vision. They all agree that the District has 
many good ideas but that the major problem has been in imple- 
mentation. Most important, when everyone has been in the same 
room, in these meetings, hammering out details together, some- 
thing has gotten accomplished. 

I have found the experience of being in the same room with all 
concerned instructive to me personally. Whatever the subcommittee 
finds, it seems clear that the question for us and for the public 
schools is not only what but how — what can Congress contribute 
that would be most helpful to the children and to the DC public 
schools, and how can we be assured that it will be accomplished 
in a satisfactory manner? 

I welcome the approaches the subcommittee has adopted in fact 
finding here and substantial outreach into the city itself. Working 
together, I believe that we can accomplish something that will be 
uniquely beneficial to the children, to the public schools, and inevi- 
tably therefore to the city itself. 

Again, I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your courtesies. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Thank you. 

I would like to invite the first panel forward. As they are moving 
forward, Til introduce the panel. The first member of the panel is 
Kathleen Patterson. Kathleen is a District of Columbia City Coun- 
cil member from Ward 3. 

Rather than going through each of your biographies, Fll just give 
the short synopsis of what you are all currently doing because you 
all have wonderful experiences and background that I'm sure you 
will share with us. 

The second member of the panel is Mr. William Lightfoot, a Dis- 
trict of Columbia at-large Council member. Ted Kolderie, senior as- 
sociate at the Center for Policy Studies. Arona McNeill-Vann, prin- 
cipal of the nongraded school at Truesdell Elementary School. Ger- 
trude Williams, who is the principal of the Barclay Elementary 
School in Baltimore. And Dr. Ramona Edelin, president and chief 
executive officer of the National Urban Coalition. 

So thank you all very much for being here this afternoon. I think 
you have all been asked to summarize your testimony and try to 
stay within a five to seven-minute time frame. If you have any 
trouble telling time, we have these little lights up in front of you. 
It is one of the great innovations and high-tech items we have in 
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Washington. It starts in green. When it goes to yellow you have 
about a minute left and then it goes to red. Mr. Sawyer will indi- 
cate, I have a weak gavel. Sometimes that works great and other 
times Fm sure. Sometimes it leads to some frustration. 

We are here to learn, so we are pretty flexible with the panel 
here today. Like I said, we are looking forward to what you have 
to say. 

Ms. Patterson. 

STATEMENT OF KATHLEEN PATTERSON, WARD 1 

REPRESENTATIVE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CITY COUNCIL 

Ms. PATTERSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You are fortunate to have me to be the lead-off because I do tend 
to be fairly brief and I’ll try to set a good example. Thank you for 
the opportunity to appear before the Committee on Economic and 
Educational Opportunities Subcommittee on Oversight and Inves- 
tigations. 

As indicated, I am Kathy Patterson. Since January 2 I have been 
a member of the District of Columbia Council representing Ward 
3 in Northwest Washington. While I would like to focus in particu- 
lar on the charter school legislation Mr. Lightfoot and I introduced, 
I would also like to give you* some sense of how I came to seek a 
position on the Council as well as address a general concern with 
the nature of the hearings on District policies that appear to be 
proliferating on Capitol Hill. 

The single critical issue that put me on a path that led to the 
City Council was the furlough of DC public school teachers several 
years ago. My children attend DC public schools. That particular 
decision to furlough teachers was a wake-up call to many parents. 
We formed an advocacy group and began meeting with members of 
the school board and the Council and testifying on behalf of ade- 
quate funding for schools. I quickly reached the conclusion that 
funding for the schools would never be secure until the city’s fi- 
nances themselves were on a more secure footing. 

My concern with the financial security of my school, my kids, and 
my community is what prompted me to seek public office. As a 
member now of the Council, I serve on the Education and Public 
Libraries Committee, and strengthening the schools is one of my 
top priorities. The charter school legislation, however, is just one 
part of an agenda that I and colleagues are developing to try to as- 
sure that each child in the District of Columbia has access to a 
good education with good teachers and an environment in which 
education can actually happen. 

Two other initiatives include a stronger teacher evaluation proc- 
ess and looking at the issue of school governance so as to try to 
strengthen the accountability among all the parties involved, the 
Board of Education, the City Council, the Mayor’s Office. 

Turning now to the charter school legislation, the bill we intro- 
duced is patterned after charter school legislation in Minnesota, 
Arizona, and other States. The two chartering authorities would be 
the Board of Education and a new Commission for Charter Schools 
which will be jointly named by the mayor and the superintendent 
of schools with the approval of the Council. The dual chartering au- 
thority reemphasizes the role of the Board of Education in edu- 
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cation policy while not limiting charter authority to the existing 
structure. 

Existing public schools, existing nonpublic schools, with the ex- 
ception of religious schools and new schools, will all be eligible for 
charters. Each charter would spell out in some detail the school’s 
mission, goals, and objectives, the student performance and cur- 
riculum standards, how the school will be governed and operated, 
including employee qualifications and rules on student behavior. 

The terms of the charter essentially replace the rules and regula- 
tions that exist for other DC public schools. Each charter school 
would be governed by the board of trustees that is required to in- 
clude an individual or an organization with expertise in education. 
Admission to the charter school would be open to all students in 
the District, with enrollment preference given to students who re- 
side in a school’s boundaries. 

The cost per student that would be available to each charter 
school would be calculated by breaking out the cost per students 
at each level — elementary, middle, secondary, special school level — 
and would be based on locally appropriated operating and capital 
funds. 

The charter school’s eligibility for Federal funds, including funds 
under Title I and under the Individuals With Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act, would be determined by the enrollment of the school; 
that is to say, the Federal dollars would follow the child. If a char- 
ter school served special needs children, Federal support would be 
made available as appropriate. 

Let me say something about the thrust of the legislation. It is 
fully consistent with the spirit and the intent of both local reform 
efforts — Mrs. Norton referred to the Superintendent’s BESST pro- 
gram — and to the Federal Goals 2000 legislation. 

I would also like to share with you something about my own sup- 
port for charter schools. I did not come to support charter schools 
in the District of Columbia quickly or easily. Like many other pub- 
lic school advocates, I’m suspicious of any change that could under- 
cut support, financial or otherwise, for public schools. Strengthen- 
ing the public schools — more to the point, providing a better edu- 
cation for more children — is the goal. When you view charter 
schools in that light, some of the other concerns recede into the 
background. 

The single most important question to ask in terms of education 
policy and proposed change in policy is this: How will it benefit the 
individual child in the individual classroom? There is energy and 
creativity out in our community waiting to be tapped all across this 
city — parents, teachers, principals — energy that individuals want to 
put toward creating a quality learning environment for children. It 
would be my goal, in introducing the legislation and pressing for 
its enactment, to see an additional number of innovative schools in 
the District of Columbia, schools that give parents greater choice 
in learning experiences for their children and also permit those 
with enthusiasm and a vision to carry forward their good ideas 
about education. 

At a press conference announcing the legislation last week, we 
included a couple of examples of such schools. One would be a mul- 
tilingual, multicultural school that could reflect and build on the 
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multicultural nature of the city. The other prospective school de- 
scribed would be a school designed for boys and girls leaving juve- 
nile correctional facilities. 

I would emphasize, there are many good schools within the exist- 
ing system. Anything that offers the possibility of increasing the 
number of good schools merits support. 

Mr. Chairman, a final point I would like to make is this. A great 
deal of energy has developed around the issue of educational re- 
form in the District of Columbia over the last few months. The 
charter legislation is one example of that local energy. 

There is also the Federal City Council’s DC Agenda Project, a 
forward thinking forward looking policy assessment if with a strong 
education component. The District’s Goals 2000 process led by Dr. 
Edelin is underway with participation from serious thinkers and, 
more to the point, serious actors, people who will play a role in 
making our schools stronger, and there are voices on the Board of 
Education itself as well as on the Council in addition to my col- 
league here today and myself who are committed to stronger 
schools and acting to see that that happens. 

I say all of this, Mr. Chairman and Members of the subcommit- 
tee and other guests, for your benefit and for the benefit of others 
on both sides of Capitol Hill. While the Congress will of course re- 
view education legislation that the DC Council enacts, it is my fer- 
vent hope and my strong recommendation that the Congress itself 
does not initiate any such legislation on the appropriations bill or 
any other vehicles. I want to thank you. 

Now I do want to say I do echo some of the statements made in 
written testimony from my colleague, John Ray, a couple of weeks 
ago in terms of indicating some of the things that Congress could 
consider on behalf of the city. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I’m open for any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Patterson follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Kathleen Patterson, Council member, Ward 3, Council of 
the District of Columbia 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before the Committee on Economic and 
Educational Opportunities Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations. 

I am Kathy Patterson, and since January 21 have been a member of the District 
of Columbia Council, representing Ward 3 in northwest Washington. While I would 
like to focus in particular on the charter school legislation Council member Bill 
Lightfoot and I introduced this week, I would also like to give you some sense of 
how I came to seek a position on the Council, as well as express a general concern 
with the nature of the hearings on District policies that appear to be proliferating 
on Capitol Hill. 

I am a journalist by background, having worked six years as a Washington cor- 
respondent for the Kansas City Star, with a heavy emphasis on covering the U.S. 
Congress and, in particular, its tax and budget committees. For the nine years prior 
to seeking office, I worked at the American Public Welfare Association, the last six 
years as the director of communications. 

The single critical issue that put me on a path that led to the City Council was 
the furlough of DC Public School teachers three years ago. My children, now 11 and 
8, attend Ben Murch Elementary School. That particular decision to furlough teach- 
ers was a wake up call to me and a lot of other parents. It represented public policy 
essentially picking the pockets of teachers and taking 5 percent of their pay — on top 
of not having approved a pay raise for several years. Some of us formed a parents 
advocacy group and began meeting with members of the school board and city coun- 
cil, and testifying before the Council for adequate funding for the schools and, in 
particular, for the teachers. 
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I quickly reached the conclusion that funding for DC Schools would never be se- 
cure until the city’s finances themselves were on a more certain footing. And every- 
thing I could read, up to and including the early GAO reports on DC finances, led 
me to conclude that the city was facing financial disaster. My concerns with the fi- 
nancial security of my school, my kids, and my community prompted me to run for 
public office last year. 

As a member, now, of the DC Council, I serve on the Education and Public Librar- 
ies Committee. Strengthening the schools is one of my top priorities. The charter 
schools legislation, however, is just one part of an agenda that I, and colleagues, 
are developing to try to assure that each child in the District of Columbia has access 
to a good education, with good teachers and an environment in which education can 
actually happen. Two of the other initiatives include: 

(1) A stronger teacher evaluation process. The Council approved a measure in 
April to remove employee evaluations from the collective bargaining process for 
teachers. That provision is part of an omnibus budget bill and if that legislation is 
rejected by Congress, I will reintroduce the measure as a stand-alone bill. 

For several years now a situation has existed in which school administrators have 
claimed that reluctance on the part of the teachers union to negotiate a new evalua- 
tion process has hampered their ability to hold teachers strictly accountable. Remov- 
ing the issue from the bargaining process clarifies just who is accountable: the su- 
perintendent is accountable for the evaluation of teachers and will be held to that 
standard. My colleagues and I will be following up to assure that a new process is 
put in place and — even more critical — used to rate teachers appropriately in order 
to “write up and rate out” those who are not performing. A better process will be 
good news for good teachers. It will be opposed by that smaller group that is not 
performing. It is a step taken on behalf of the children who all deserve good, com- 
petent teachers. 

(2) School governance. My colleagues, Council members Lightfoot and Ray, have 
each introduced legislation to change the way in which the school system is gov- 
erned by weakening or eliminating the Board of Education. While I do not propose 
to go that far, we will be holding a hearing shortly to talk about whether new over- 
sight relationships among the Board, the Council, and the Mayor’s office offers the 
possibility of strengthening schools through better accountability. 

Charter Legislation 

Turning now to the charter school legislation: the bill we introduced is patterned 
after school legislation in Minnesota, Arizona, and other states. The two chartering 
authorities will be the Board of Education and a new Commission for Charter 
Schools which will be appointed jointly by the Mayor and Superintendent of schools 
with the approval of the Council. The dual chartering authority reemphasizes the 
role of the Board of Education in education policy while not limiting charter author- 
ity to the existing educational establishment. 

Existing public schools, existing non-public schools (with the exception of religious 
schools) and new schools will be eligible for charters. Each charter will spell out in 
some detail the school’s mission, goals and objectives; the student performance and 
curriculum standards; how the scnool will be governed and operated including em- 
ployee qualifications and rules on student behavior. The terms of the charter essen- 
tially replace the rules and regulations that apply for other DC Public Schools. 

Each charter school will be governed by a Doard of trustees that is required to 
include an individual or organization with expertise in education. Admission to the 
charter school will be open to all students in the District, with enrollment pref- 
erence given to students who reside in the school’s boundaries. 

The cost per student that will be available to each charter school will be cal- 
culated be breaking out the costs for students at the elementary, middle, secondary, 
and special school levels, and will be based on locally-appropriated operating and 
capital funds. A school’s eligibility for Federal funds, including funds under Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and the Individuals with Disabil- 
ities Education Act, will be determined bv the enrollment at the school. That is to 
say, the Federal dollars follow the child: if a charter school serves special needs chil- 
dren Federal support would be made available as appropriate. 

The provisions of the legislation as introduced are fully consistent with the spirit 
and the intent of both local reform efforts and the Federal Goals 2000 legislation. 

Let me say something about my own support for charter schools. I did not come 
to support charter schools in the District of Columbia quickly or easily. Like many 
other public school advocates, I am suspicious of any change that could undercut 
support — financial and otherwise — for public schools. Strengthening the public 
schools — and, more to the point, providing a better education for more children — 
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is my goal. When you view charter schools in that light, it is my belief that other 
concerns recede into the background. 

The single most important question to ask in terms of education policy, and pro- 
posed change in policy, is this; how will it benefit the individual child in the individ- 
ual classroom? There is energy and creativity waiting to be tapped in our commu- 
nity — among parents, teachers, principals, and other concerned citizens. Energy that 
individuals want to put toward creating a quality learning environment for children. 
By permitting individuals to form charter schools we can tap that energy. My 
overarching goal in introducing the bill and pressing for its passage is to see a dozen 
or more new, small, innovative schools created in the District of Columbia. Schools 
that afford parents greater choice in learning experiences for their children, and 
also permit those with enthusiasm and a vision to carry forward their good ideas 
for education. I imagine that there will be more new charter schools than newly 
chartered existing public schools. I imagine they will tend to be small rather than 
large. That has been the experience elsewhere. 

At press conference announcing the legislation last week, we included two exam- 
ples of such schools. One would be a multi-lingual, multicultural school to reflect 
and build on the multicultural nature of this city itself. The other prospective char- 
ter school described would be a school designed for boys and girls leaving juvenile 
correctional facilities. Some within the university community have expressed an in- 
terest in charter schools. There may be some schools within the existing public 
school system that will seek to become charter schools for the additional freedom 
and opportunity for innovation that would be available. 

I would not support this approach if I believed it could weaken public schools. I 
will use my office to oppose any approach that would weaken the DC Public Schools. 
While I would also support permitting a private organization to operate some DC 
Public Schools and hope that that process moves forward, the charter school legisla- 
tion is NOT a form of privatization. The charter schools are DC public schools. 

There are many good schools within the existing public system. Anything that of- 
fers the possibility of increasing the number of good schools — and charter legislation 
offers that opportunity — merits support. 

An additional benefit that should not be overlooked is what charter school legisla- 
tion offers teachers. While this legislation offers a great deal to children and par- 
ents, it also affords great opportunity to teachers who wish to use their own experi- 
ence and commitment to create and manage a school. 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, one final point I would like to make is this: a great deal of energy 
has developed around the issue of education reform in the District of Columbia over 
the last 18 months. The charter legislation is one example of that local energy. 
There is also the Federal City Council’s DC Agenda Project— a forward-looking and 
forward-thinking policy assessment with a very strong education reform component. 
The District’s Goals 2000 process is underway with participation from serious think- 
ers and, more to the point, serious actors. Individuals who will play a role in making 
our schools stronger. And there are voices on the Board of Education itself as well 
as on the Council, in addition to my colleagues and myself, who are committed to 
stronger schools and to taking the steps necessary to make that happen. 

I say all of this Mr. Chairman and Members of the subcommittee, for your benefit 
and for the benefit of others on both sides of Capitol Hill. While the Congress will, 
of course, review education legislation that the DC Council enacts, it is my very fer- 
vent hope and strong recommendation that the Congress itself does not initiate any 
such legislation, on the appropriations bill or any other vehicle. 

Thank you. I would be happy to answer any questions. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Thank you. 

Mr. Lightfoot. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM LIGHTFOOT, AT-LARGE 
REPRESENTATIVE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CITY COUNCIL 

Mr. LIGHTFOOT. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Members of the com- 
mittee, and my own congressional delegate, whom I’ve voted for 
each time she has run. I’m very glad to see her in the room. 

Fm pleased today to appear before the Subcommittee on Over- 
sight and Investigations to discuss urban education reform and the 
District of Columbia schools, and I thank you for inviting me to 
participate in this hearing. 
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I have a rather lengthy statement. I am not going to read it. Fm 
certainly going to summarize it. 

Educational choice and change are inseparable and must be en- 
couraged and fostered rather than impeded and resisted. Recently 
Mrs. Patterson and myself introduced, in the District of Columbia 
Council, legislation at a request made by Superintendent of Schools 
Franklin L. Smith to take the teacher and principal evaluation 
method and instrument out of the collective bargaining process. We 
did so because we agree with Superintendent Smith that we must 
begin to hold our professional educators accountable. Continued 
employment must be directly tied to student achievement. 

In introducing, along with Council Member Patterson, legislation 
authorizing the creation of independent charter schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, we are challenging and, in a sense, we are throw- 
ing down the gauntlet to the education establishment — that is, the 
Board of Education, the school system central administration and 
entrenched bureaucracy, employee organizations or their leader- 
ship — to play a responsible and constructive role in transferring a 
poorly performing public school system into a first-rate world-class 
system of public schools in the Nation's capital. 

I have long advocated that local schools be community hubs. Bv 
this I mean that local school facilities, as originally intended, 
should offer from early morning to late evening seven days a week, 
365 days a year, a variety of intergenerational opportunities and 
services, be they recreational or extracurricular activities, high-tech 
library and information exposure and experiences, mental health 
and counseling services, to tutoring services and monitoring oppor- 
tunities, or daycare programs. 

As long as the system continues to control local schools and agen- 
cy turf disputes, rather than foster a larger sense of community re- 
sponsibility and collaboration of youth services in the District, our 
public education system and youth service delivery capability will 
lack proper coordination and thus will remain inadequate. But, I 
dare say that when charter school authority begins to transfer con- 
trol from bureaucracies to parents principals, teachers, and a local 
school's community, many of the present obstacles to expanded use 
of school facilities will dissipate because at long last schools will 
again belong to the communities that they serve. 

The potential for charter schools in the District of Columbia goes 
hand in hand, I believe, with the reform agenda that has been ad- 
vanced, albeit not always successfully, by Superintendent of 
Schools Franklin L. Smith. Superintendent Smith is about return- 
ing control of schools — that is, operating and staff authority, finan- 
cial resources and accountability — from the central office to the 
local school level. I support his efforts to expand local school site- 
based management and the limited autonomy he has given to en- 
terprise schools and school within school charter schools. 

I have been asked by some District of Columbia residents, why 
introduce legislation that would authorize charter schools now? 
What compelling reason causes me and Council Member Patterson 
to pui forward a bill that is certain to cause controversy? Let me 
briefly cite a couple of reasons. 

Overall student achievement by any standard or measurement, 
but particularly on standardized tests, is unacceptable in the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia, and it is not improving. At the same time, no one 
is taking responsibility for the failure to adequately educate our 
youth and no one is being held accountable. Principals complain 
that they have little or no choice when it comes to the quality of 
the teaching force assigned to their schools. Principals are hired 
centrally by a process that is often influenced by politics and per- 
sonal acquaintances. If schools fail children, no one loses his or her 
job, the adult educators go on with life largely unaffected by the 
plight of youth in the public school classrooms; 99.8 percent of our 
teachers receive annual performance ratings of satisfactory or bet- 
ter, yet the majority of students are not achieving satisfactorily. 
Chartered schools would give greater control over the hiring and 
dismissal and transfer of principals and teachers than now occurs. 

As pointed out by the Rand report in their study of chartered 
schools, unlike the present situation, if a chartered school does not 
meet the goals ana standards for achievement set forth in this 
charter, the charter can be revoked. The bottom line is this. Re- 
sponsibility for running a chartered school is clearly vested in its 
board of trustees, and continuance of a charter depends on whether 
it is accomplishing the purposes for which it was established. 
Therein lies accountability, which is sorely missing in the District 
of Columbia public education system at this time. 

One of the impediments in many localities to establishing charter 
schools, even in the 13 States where charter school legislation ex- 
ists, is the lack of school facilities or potential site for charter 
schools. That is not a problem in the District of Columbia. We have 
many underutilized schools, some of which are vacant. 

Some District of Columbia residents worry about the proposal 
ideas that are now being put forth here in Congress. I would hope 
that Congress and local leaders — and I pledge to work with you — 
can forge an alliance based on what we togetner can do for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, our local community, our youth, because this is, 
after all, the Nation’s Capitol. 

In this vein, I would ask the Members of this subcommittee and 
other Members of Congress to encourage and perhaps provide in- 
centives to major institutions funded by the Federal Government to 
consider chartering schools to share the wealth of their expertise 
and even resources with the parents and youth who live in the Na- 
tion’s capital. It would be wonderful. The Smithsonian Institution 
would start to run and sponsor a chartered school. 

In sum, I believe that public schools in the District of Columbia 
have to become a model for the rest of the country. We have the 
intellect, we have the resources, we have the people. If this is the 
overriding intent of Congress, I for one am willing to work very 
closely with you. For the sake of our kids, we have no other choice. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lightfoot follows:] 
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v 

I am pleased to appear before the Subcommittee on Oversight and InvetfigfliSonsto 
disarm "urban education reform and (be Disitia. of Columbia 5cfcodls\ and I thank yon for 
inviting me to participate in this hearing. 

Let me begin by observing that in the District of Columbia, as woH as in many urban 
areas in the ommtry.it is often said that education is our top priority and that chflton come first 
Efforts to make our rhetoric a reality, however, have not generally been successful. It is easy 
enough to agree on many of the reasons public education is aging In most of the major dries in. 
the United States, bat far less easy to agree an solutions, an plans of action to improve nod 
, inform public education. And, even where agreement on a reform agenda has been reached, the 
process of actually implementing change, cf usually achieving reform, has often proven to be 
drfltenlr, if not Impossible, 
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It is ao secret that I have oome to conclude Gut the current structure of public education* 
sa wdl as the prevailing bureaucratic attitudes and mentality that are often characterized as “the 
system", are faffing too macytjhfWre^awl youth in the District of Columbia.* For far too long we 
have placed a premium on adult employnDeatuad the rights of adults; to the detriment of the 
e d u c ati onal needs of our youth. The farare of our community is at state** especially tic critical 
need to perserve a stable middle class out base. I do not see how the District can prosper and 
become vibrant again if educational opportunities for oor existing school-age population are not 
improved immediately and measurably. 

As a practicing attorney, I would contend that there is ample evidence supporting the 
proposition that change, choice, and competition must begin to characterize public education in 
the District of Columbia. A* it is, many parents of school-aged children are exercising choice 
wifli their feet, leaving the District of Columbia for Prince George's and Momgomeiy comities, or 
going TO Arlington and Alexandria, suburban locates where it is perceived that public ff^ools ait 
better, nr at least more secure and safer, than in the District Parents who are committed to 
remaining in the District, those who can afford to, are also exerdshig didoe by placing their 
children in private scboola. 

As a parent whose chOdrea are ip gflxate sc^poUrJ fed lucky, that my education, my 
career, and myprofft«tonal guerwes have enabled me to earn an income at a level allovtingmH to 
choose where and how my children will be educated I cannot emphasize enough, however, how 
unfair toe present public education "system" la to the economically disadv antaged Isay this 
because in many instances a neighborhood public school is the one and only place where parents 
can send thrir children tx) be educated, even if the neighborhood school is not, nr cannot , meet 
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tibc indfritfual aoods of many etadoco* especially those who arc a^fist TiA* \% »w 



whom in the District of Colombia art Afncot-Amerion. It should come as no Emprise, flea, 




do longer believe this ’system" is capable of changing on its owe— or w 31 ever change unless 
forced to by o ot ape rtt ion, or by foe prospect of extinction. 



Educational choice and change are inseparable, and must bo encouraged and fostered, 
rather than impeded and resisted. Reemfly. I led the Coned! of the District of Columbia in 
legislating a request made by the Scpcrfntrn tor of ^ Wr* ^ raw ^ 




edncBtm accountable, became eonfinned emptoyntentimiitbe direcdyiMm student 



leintroductag-aloag with CouneOmember Kathleen Paiteraan-lcgidaticm anthriHTt^ 
the creation of faflqttnflfini charter reboot in tie District of Colombia, I am ctoffleng in g ^aDd, Id 
a sense, I am tewing down the gauntlet to tic education estahlisfamait-ic., the Board of 



Education, tie school system's central adnnnistzation and entrenched bureaucracy. employee 
ui/nniiartfoM (off thrir leadership V^ao playiaspensiblg and constructive rrrt« <n txansfooiu^ g a 
pooxly petibnnlng public school system into afinrt-ratt, wodd class sy stem of public schools in 
the Vfjrm ’n CapitaL 

My peraonal pMlosopby is that education should be about exposure, enli^htinentr learning 
new and different thhig^, about innovation, creativity, diversity, and taking riska* Yet it is a g nd . 
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but unfortunate troth that the education establishment and many professional educators tit mired 
in a "business u usual - netherworld, art threatened by and fiercely resteictange, art incapable or 
unwilling to try to do things differently, axe seerata giy oblivious to the indrftduil benefits and 
satisfaction Of Welgcg learning. 



he increasingly adaptive if they axe to succeed, maybe even survive, and to do so the y must 
possess the willingness and the ability to learn snow and quickly. Public education in the District 



courage and demonstrate a gemrine commitment to children and the ftore by prompting, or 
forcing if scod be, accessary and perhaps radical deny. Publicly supported schools must 



knowledge and basic skills to go to college, enter the world of wade, or pursue their own tiffed 
choices. Bis not enough for public schools to simply grist and wimTi g tiwVnt y 

I have long advocated that local schools should be a mmnuil ty hnba. By this, I mean that 
local school ftcffltifis-as originally intended-should offer from early morning to late evening, 
seven days a week, 365 days a year, a variety of ietergcnerahoaii opportunities and services, be 
they recreation and extmcuricular activtdfle^igh-teah^TO and ia fonmto exposure and 



experiences, mental health and counseling services, tutoring and mentoring opportunities, or day 
care programs. As long as "the system” continues to control local schools, however, and agency 
mrf dlfipctes-mhcr than a larger sense of community responsibility and coHaboration- 
charactorues ytroffi services delivery In (ha District, our public education system and youth 



Our society and the world are evcJjcngT^rfmfrPeoplein tfiS 21st Century win have to 



and throughout urban American must shift from its Industrial Age roots to an Information Age 
focus. The time has cane for adults in leadership positions, elected and appointed, to show 
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■orvice delivery capability will ttdc proper coordination and thus will remain inadequate. But I 
dare say that when chirter school authority begins tt> tranter control frron bxtT +m^^ T0 
parent^ principal*, teachers, and a local school* community, many of the present obstacles to 

w * school ficflities win dissipate because, at long Us% schools will again belong to. 
the communities they sera. 

I have been asked: Could independent charter schools leave to die District of Columbia 
the remaining shards of a public school system, i second class system. wt»» thm 
and most needy are stuck in schools no different that many that exist now, maybe schools that are 
worse, from whkh the most talented of personnel and vital fmanoai resources have frfn Stained 
in order to support cammonityH^nmlled public schools? Has is a very fair and important 
question, though in response I ask; What is the alternative? Do we cantume along (he present 
pah of aquattalay ggxfluofty, of taJrio ga tot a bout ^escbool system's ftttnrertrmni 
shortcomings bat at best tinkering at its edges, of failing ya another genemrion of yonth,"^ 



allowing the increasing divide between have and hav* not to grow^peihAps to a breaking point? 

The potential of charter schools in the District of Colombia goes haad-iniand, I believe, 
with the reform agenda that has been advanced, albeit not always successfully, by the 
Superintendent of Schools. Franklin L Smith. Superintendent Smith it about retaming control 
of echoals-Le., qpermlng and stalling authority, grand a! resources, and wsomaMUty-aum the 
cental office to the local school level- I support Ms effort* to expand local school site-based 



management and drefimitedammomy he has given toentetpriseffiho^ 

school charter schools; I believe that the Superintendent was right when he first proposed 

contracting oat the management of a limited number of schools, and I hope that he win advance 
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this proposal again sometime soon. 

Chaitw schools would give even more zraro&otny to local schools has heretofore 
bean proposed add would provide a choice for parents who do not have foe economic 
wherewithal to seek alternatives to the pubEc scho ofc, especially parents who themselves ire 
graduates of the public schools end want better for thair children. Bm charter schools aho 
represent two other types of opportunity: Q) the opportunity to liberate principals and school 
officials, who are nowshacMed and Impeded by central office and bureaurntte constraint^ 
allow them to be for more flexible and autonomous, and thus to d® foe preponderance of thdr 
time and attenti o n to managing schools, developing new program* end improving those that 
exist and forging pubHc-prfvaie partnerships; and (2) foe opportunity to let dedicated teacbm 
pursue first and foremost their avocedon—edocfiting Students. ratha than wicstULog with 
mountains of paperwoxk and bureaucratic directives. 

Charter schools are also a way erf fostering parental and community involvement, of 
bringing a community together with a common sense of purpose, all of which are badly needed in 
many parts of the District of Columbia. If, for exmiple, a particular segment of foe community 
wants a school emphasizing an Afiican-Ceotered approach, it can design its own curriculum and 
petition for a charter. IT enough parents want a school wlrh abOingnal ormoldlhigual emphasis, 
or a echoed that specializes in the instruction of foreign languages, parents can seize tic initiative, 
design their own school, and seek to be chartered, rather than wait on, or plead with, the Board of 
Education and foe school system to be responsive to the parents' and foe ccmmcnity's desht^ 

Charter schools, because foey invite creativity end innovation, oould also be a vehicle thar 
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wffl maheiaMy link the federal endive tad the local rity fear now co-exist often as 
separate wodda* here in the Nation's Capital. Not so long ago, the concept of creating the New 
American sdwd was in vpgoe. I can eoviaimt pefocnlady with tbe backing of Congfea, the 
Smithsoirftii Inscitntioo chartering & school specialising ia nfiGiral sdosoccs, or die Library of 

Congress chartering a adiool focusing on em^ j 

intend to drflenge each member of the metrepolitaa Ccmsonrom tfUuh^ 
charter a school or to collaborate In aasblishteg one or more residential schools OT State -of-feg- 
ut learning centos for handicapped and disabled stutois. 

NotcohrmdentalLy, foe authority to establish charter schools, if enacted in the District of 
Cohnnhia. may also address directly, and positive^ the larger tone of school govmiAnaL 
Ttee seems to he an emerging consensus in the District feat the prcscmsinicture of school 
governance is networking and is. to feet. outmoded. Aa was concluded la Tteteve otfag Central 
Office: A Primer for SocoessfuJ Schools/ a report issned recently by file Cross City Campaign 
for Urban Schools Reform. I have come totoly beHeve that: "Forschools *o be accmmtjtofor 
results, schools and their communities need authority. They need to be able todeddc what and 
how they will reach co meet high district standards, who wfll be hired, and how they win spend 
their funds and ise their buildings/ This Is precisely what independently na charter sc hools ran 
do. 

Perhaps a more oo m pcD triB question, however, is wbyjnyane who professes to be abaui 
educating, who efooerely cares about the health* welfare* and wen-being of youth, would stand in 
the way of reform and improvement thai. it Is commonly agreed, must oocur? If no thin g 
changes, if fee status qi^ persists, who art the true bseia? The answer Is ob\tioiu:om children. 
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our fane. 

2 have boon sated by some District af Columbia residents; Why introduce legislation Thu 
would auftodz e charter schools ubW? Whal comp el! mg rewms caused me, and Councflmembcr 
Pattmon, to put forward a WD that is certain to cause controversy? Lot me briefly cite four 
muons: 

(1) Overall student achievement by any standard of mcasurament-but pertieulniiy on 
standarflzed tegts-is noancrytabk fa the District Of CoInmMa and it is not improving. At the 
same Arne, no one Utridng iesptmsflnlityTor me fB3i55ta adequate educate our youth; god no 
one is being held accountable. Principals complain that they have little or no Choice When H 
wanes to the quality of the teadringforowsigK^ Principals are hired 

centrally, via a. prows drat Is often influenced by politics and personal if schools 

fall children, no one loses her or his job; the ftdult educators go on with life largely unaffected by 
the pHght of youth to public school classrooms. 99.8% of crur teachers receive annual 
perfonnance reflux of ftartsfeemry arbener, yetthejn^jarity of stn dents are not achieving 
atdifkctDifly. 

The ccmpeteocy-bascd curricnlum used throughout the D.d Public Schools is outdated 
tad it CTopImsiTga far too bsgvfly rote learning. The bureaucracy is unwJeldly and inflexible; all 
mo often it is an enormous and time erm cimlng undertaking to get necessary books, supplies, and 
equipment to local scho ols. Even the existing school/withln-sdio ol charter option, though & 
good first step, does not allow for enough autonomy and flexibility at the local school level, 
because It does not ultimately vestjBspondfrffHy aad-acectmtaMty’tttfla local school level. 

The system" remains in control 
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totrata^an to theCom^ and ihg Sfflnffi *t"» group or any other 

aponsm diartett a school, tfaecbarter becomes a contact betweentteBoanJ of ttusteesofT' 
charter school imd the IXC Public School The charter specifies standards for student 
achievement that mnsibc achieved, allows the Board of Trustee* to detign asd implement its 
own curriculum, and select its principal, leaching faculty, and other staff to remm far public 
ttmds. Unlike die present rftaatioa, however, if a charter school dees notxneete the goals 
and standards for addavemoitaet forth to its dtorter,fiied>&rtercmi be revoke Hie 
bottom line to this; rasp oiutfb fll ty for running a charter school is dearly Ycssed in its Board of 
Trustees, and tfaa oonttonanoB of t dm ter school depe nd s on whertirr it Is Bommpnchfng thr 
purposes for which It was established Therein lies acoounlahiliiy- 




charter schools aDow far alternative cdnsatjcmal approaches sod emphases. Ar present, fte 
student population to the District of Columbia Public Schools, regardless of what is tbs accurate 
total onQUraont, to becoming more and mo re divet ^ed^^^-Aingican rn^vr up 

86.09 of the total fl tn fant population, Hispanic students comprise 8.2%, 
make up 4,2%, Aslan or Pacific Islander students total 15%, and American todkn and Native 
Alaskan students are less than 1%. The student popularion is almost evenly split between boys 
and gbto (40,257 ofthe former, 40,193 of foe latter). The cultures and nationalities represented 
by public school undents, as well as different first langrageaspeflE^numb&to 
and are growing. 

While tfaae is no one best way to educate st u d ents of similar or widely vtcytog 
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bacfcgrcwada, deeding oaa student's experience* and \emkigcxyte-ba It visual, audio, 

some ecfccadona] approaches arc bstts? dsn ofocss. 'She eriucariosal approach should St 
an individual sawSaaTG needs, osd it should be adapmble, Adsflds&ouldntrtteeapectedtofita 
standard or tan^hanoasd edncatioaol e^prosch, cock s# that still too commonly amployed 
througjKmt the school system— le„ teach sts Iscfrging feom && ftont of a classroom and students 
expected to absorb, 03 if sponges aligned in columns and rows, rather than participate, or be 
chflflengcd to thin& and create, by an interactive learamg ^proach. 

If^oommt^ty wants a analle* school Of o school wifo a special emphasis— say, an 



mualo, history. languages, Wgb-tschci^^ a ccmunumiy hub and offo^a^ 

wide range of youth services end ac^vtdes before end after tmdftkmai gchool the 

oommxmity'fi desizes should he met and can be met via charter schools. 

(3) At present in the District, as m most other sterna, a GOALS 2000 State Panel has been 
convened to drrelop a State Education finprovnmoni Plan. Tha GOALS 2000: EDUCATE 
AMERICA ACT promotes *boiamnip" school reform initialives, specifically “public ’charter 
achoob* and other mwflMmtoi* for Czrearifig choice among public schools", I believe charter 
schools should be included as a vi&bia optipn in the Piatricfe five-year smte education reform 



plan, which the legislation X have co-introduced obviously stnourages* and I am hoping that for 
District will also apply for federal grams font ara available coder foe Improving America's 
Schools Act to 'support the design and implementation of charter schools*. 

(4) One of foe impefourems in many locales to esmblishing charter sch <x>K even in foe 
13 stetaawtore chancy school legislation agists, is a lack of school facilities or potential sites far 
charter schools. This is net a problem in -MsrFf' schools aj^Tcurreatty underutilized. 
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Ih the vwy near future there may well be more school fariHtieg available for alternative use 



because of a combination of factors— sebo oh operating well under capacity, and constrain is an 



by My 3fet* and it U highly likely tbai ibis.repait will reco mmen d die consolidation, and thus die 
closure, of additional school buij dm which. is turn, could become potential sites for charter 
schools* It is also conceivable tint non-public educational programs now operating in public 
school buildings under leases or use agreements with the D.C. Public Schools may elect to 
become charter schools. 

Some residents of the District of Columbia are wonted about proposals and ideas that 
have been put forth by members of Congress, about what Congress might do to the District of 
Columbia. Home Rule, die D.C. Public Schools, and our children. I would hope that the 
Congress and local leaders can forge an alliance based On what we t og eth er can do for the 
District, our local community, our youth, because this is, ate all, the Nadcm’s Capital 

I believe that onoe the authority to e stabli sh charter schools becomes law, the private 
sector win make a major new anrHc-cogmccred publicly 

supported schools hi die District of Columbia. Chanzztag a school is a means by which to 
ensure a return an investment, especially if the investor determines the educational thrust and 
runs aschooL Rather than diminishing resources available for public education tn the District, 1 
predict that the charter school option will lead to new and more sources of revenue bring injected 
into publicly supported schools. 

In this vein, I would aric members nf tMg S nht^mmi fp^ qpH ottrr nf rrmgii^pc 



financial resources to maintain, repair or rentWIte tthdSffacilities. The Task Force on Education 
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to encourage, and periui^ provide incentive* to, nutfor institutions funded by 
government to ©onahlfir chartering schools; to share the wealth of their expertise j£kl even 
xwottdbb, with tte parous and yontil'wtiD Hve in toe Nation* Capital 

fin root, I beKevo diet public schools in the District of Colombia, have tp become k model 




far merest of to country. If this is to overriding intent of to Congress,] 






em wDHngto . 



woik very closely with you. Far the s&fce af our kids, we have no other choice. | 
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Chairman HOEKSTRA. Thank you. 

Mr. Kolderie. 

STATEMENT OF TED KOLDERIE, CENTER FOR POLICY 
STUDIES, SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 

Mr. Kolderie. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the committee. I’m Ted Kolderie. I’m with a small nonprofit 
in Minnesota. I work a lot with State legislatures around the coun- 
try about the charter laws. You sit here today essentially as a 
State legislature. Let me try to say just quickly what I come to con- 
clude are the two central things to try to understand in trying to 
think about the charter idea. I would be glad to amplify later if you 
like or talk about particular cases. 

Nothing that we try to do is going to succeed as long as we have 
the district — and in this case I mean now the school district gen- 
erally in urban areas of this country, not specifically Washington — 
set up the way it is as a public utility corporation. This isn’t the 
only problem, there are lots of problems, but it is the problem that 
public policy can do most about, and nothing else is going to work, 
not all the money, not better people, not better standards, not bet- 
ter facilities, as long as the District remains organized as a public 
utility corporation. We can talk about this, why this is true, but the 
evidence is really in front of us. This is the fundamental. It is al- 
most never challenged by traditional reform. It is assumed that it 
will be a corporate public utility model, and efforts to improve have 
not worked, it won’t work, they inherently they can’t work. 

The president of the American Federation of Teachers set up in 
Minnesota the fall that this whole discussion started, this is a sys- 
tem that can take its customers for granted. That is true. Organi- 
zations that can take their customers for granted sometimes take 
advantage of their customers, and they take most advantage of the 
customers that are the least able to protect their own interests. 

So long as this kind of thing is true, so long as it remains, im- 
provement in reform essentially amounts to exhorting large and 
powerful organizations to do things in the general interest that are 
hard and stressful, that they don’t want to do, and that they don’t 
have to do. This is not a productive way to proceed. Nothing will 
work until we deal with the problem of the district organized as a 
corporate public utility. 

In calling around and talking to people here before I came out, 
the thing I heard most often was, we don’t know what else to do. 
Is there any other model? Not at the moment in public education 
really. But it is clear what to do. I mean we have to break up the 
corporate public utility, not, however, geographically. Second, we 
have to find a way to get that job done. Let me deal quickly with 
both these two things. 

The essential features of the other model that would contain the 
dynamics that would make public education a self-improving insti- 
tution are essentially these. The board has to be converted into a 
buyer. The board has to become essentially a buyer so that its in- 
terest is like the public’s, a consumer interest. 

The board today sits as the board of directors of the operating 
company. School board members like to tell you that they try to get 
the best possible education for the children. In truth, they do no 
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such thing. You put your kids with the only teaching business in 
town, on which they happen to sit as the officers and directors. It 
is a kind of self-dealing arrangement. The board has to become a 
buyer. It is kind of a divestiture. They get out of the ownership and 
operation of the companies, which means their agenda becomes the 
kids’ agenda, a quality agenda. 

Second, the administration needs to get divided into groups of 
whatever number, each operating citywide, each in control of its 
own schools, offering whatever programs it decides it wants, with 
new schools also able to come in either directly on contract to the 
Board of Education or to one of the groups. 

Third, parents and students would choose the group and the 
school within the group they wanted to go to, and the full per pupil 
amount would move with the student to the school in which the 
student enrolls. 

There are all kinds of problems in designing any new such sys- 
tem. If you design something right, it will fly; if you design it 
wrong, it will crash. The problem is to design it right. If you design 
it right, you can create a system that is more effective, more eco- 
nomical, and more equitable than the system that we have today. 

The second thing is how to get it done, and there are essentially 
two answers. One is just to mandate it, just to impose it, either the 
District Council on the District or Congress for the District. 

The alternative to simply doing it is to do what is really now 
being considered by the Council, and I think it is in your discus- 
sions, that is to set up this alternative model up as another plan 
of organization that the District itself, the Board of Education of 
the District, the city can adopt if it wishes. States all over the 
country have done this for cities. This is what municipal home rule 
is all about. There is a plan in effect. You can, bv vote if you want, 
adopt an alternative standard plan. You write this kind of thing I 
just described as a standard plan, and then you do some things 
that give the local board a reason, an incentive, in its own interest, 
to move to that new model. 

The incentive, the reason, you create for them is, again, what is 
being considered precisely in that legislation, and that is, you make 
it possible, the State makes it possible, for somebody else, some 
other responsible public body, to offer public education in the com- 
munity which kids can go to if they choose. These are the so-called 
chartered schools. 

I tend to think of chartering as the State saying it is okay, or 
as the District saying it is okay, for your new commission to offer 
public education. When you come down to the level of the schools, 
that is what the people are all about. There will be autonomous 
schools, or there will be accountable schools, there will be public 
schools. This is clearly a part of the program of public education. 

But let me say finally that the point of the whole exercise is not 
to create a few schools, it is in a sense not the schools themselves. 
The schools are instrumental. Governors and legislatures around 
the country are not getting into the kind of political controversy 
that these ideas create simply to create a few schools for a few 
kids. They are doing it because it is the only thing that has a 
chance to cause the main line system to move; that is, to improve 
all schools for all kids. And, happily, I think, the evaluations will 
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tell us more about this shortly. If you do this in the District, the 
main line system will respond, will become significantly more re- 
sponsive to parents and to teachers who have good ideas about how 
to improve. If you ask them, shall we do this, the answer will be 
no. If you do it, they will adapt. 

Thank you very much. I would be happy to answer questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kolderie follows:] 
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oor&sn or mnmm ii t*» eolmah, cwrsa ro* roue* moist 

Bearing on Urban Education Rafora and the o.C. School# 
Committee on Economic and Educational Opportunities/ 8 June 199$ 



1. You've affirmed there's a problem. Hot discuss further. 

Much like other bio urban districts: ineffective/ 

uneconomical/ Inequitable. 

2. Also not discuss ’vision' . Too much talk about shat we ought 

to do. Too much master-planning, 

3. Real problem let How to get it done. 

4. Conventional strategies are ineffective.* Money doesn’t do 

it. Changing the people doeea’t do it. Exhortation to 
'best practice’ doesn’t do it. ’Giving orders' won't do It. 
Vouchers don't directly improve the 'regular' schools. 

5. The failure* of OOffv^ntttftal ’reform’ is entirely predictable. 

The institution (district) is built not to change. The 
organisation of K-i 2 as a pattern of utility coroorations 
with franchised territories makes it possible" for the 
district to *take its customers for granted*. The reward- 
system pays off whether the mission has been accomplished or 
not. In plain words: basically nothing depends on whether 

the students learn. 

6. It is unrealistic and unproductive to urge an organization to 

do the hard things involved in change and excellence and at 
the same time to guarantee it everything it wants whether it 
does these things or not. 

7. Urban districts are behaving exactly the way they are built 

to behave. If we do not like the way they are behaving then 
we have to ohange the way they are built. 

8. for policy then the key questions are (a) how would a 
district be L built' if it were to be a self-improving 
organisation? and (b) how can we get the district into that 
nev/different font? 

9. He have to break up the public-utility form. The board of 

education has to be made a buyer/ so that its interest is 
(like the publics) a consumer interest. At the seme time 
the school# -- existing or new — need to be formed into 
groups, basically on contract to the board, a group will 
succeed or fail/ over time, depending on student 
performance; in the judgment of the board and/or of the 
parents through choice. 

10. There ere two ways to get this done. 'The stats' (hers, the 

Congress or the D.C. City Council) could just do it. Or 
’the stats’ could offer the new model as an option and give 
the board of education an Incentive to adopt it. 
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U* What might that *io6©atlvQ # b© f ’Tho ©feat©’ would charter 
oo»© ©thor rospoaGiblo public body to offer public education 
in the 0iotrict . . * to approve application® from teachers 
o? others who wont to otart and run public ochool®. 

12. sinco 1991 ©is or aor© otatoo hava sot up etch arrangement®, 

Soeao have eherterod th© stot© board or commissioner to 
eipprowo applications. Sorao novo chartered a public 
university. It would bo possible to charter a city council 
to do it. kx icona has sot up a new public body just for the 
purpose of acting oa proposals for new eehoola. 

13 . Tb© now seboolo created will bo (a) autonomous and (b) 

accountable. Parents say send thoir children to thee© 
schools if th©y choose. The full p©r-pupil amount will 
follow the otudant froa ’regular’ school to the rev school. 

13. Th© new school© will b© part of the local program of public 

education. 8o charging tuition; no teaching religion; no 
selective admissions; no diocriminat ion, etc. The law 
should be designed to produce a more equitable system than 
the one that ojtioto today. 

14. This now model — however imp 1 omen ted -- will be resisted by 

the major system-organisations . They do not like the 
dynamic© a strong charter law creates* 

15. Early evidence from around the country, however, is that once 

•tho stato* does make it possible for ’somebody else* to 
offer public education in tno community the district becomes 
significantly mor© responsive to proposals from teachers and 
parent®. In other words, the leverage* accomplishes its 
purpoc©, which io to Improve all schools. Districts begin 
bo more innovative and to grant sore autonomy. 

16. Tho now modal — diveatituro and unbundling — lo not reform. 

It is a radically different model. Thio io necesoory* It 
la wrong now not to be radical. 

17. By nsovlng to this aodol ... by making the district a self- 

improving organisation ... we bev© a chance to hold off 
privatisation. contracting is not privatisation. Real 
privatisation ie commercial firms coming into the home 
smiling learning progress based on digital electronic 
technologies, Thio is boginning. There io not much time. 

18. And th© now arrangement con be good for boards of education, 

for tcechero and for administrator© • When the board 1® a 
buyer its ability really to provide * the best possible 1 
education for the people who elect it increase® enormously. 
Teacher© can get professional roles. Change-oriented 
teachers and Gdaiaiatratoro will find their effort® 
supported, rather than undercut, by an arrangement that 
makes performance necessary. 
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*** iiitnmt or ns 'autn>(ciML' nunai 

Vh# purpose of « charter lav is to aacouraoa tad enable the 
creation of new led ioaovttivt public schools under ar;ar.oiie«ntft 
that will stimulate districts to chance and improve their 
schools. For students the objective is higher achievement and 
graduation rates, for educators it is the freedom to create 
different and better programs. For ths system — and for the 
state — it it the accountability that comes from a contract 
relationship and the stimulus that comes from knowing a district 
can so longer take its students for granted. 



Is The school may be orgaaised f and owned and run, by eny of 
several parties. Wo one, however, has a rlcht to set us 
e charter school. 

The organisers may be teachers, parent* , perhaps a museum or 
university, or some other entity. They may start a new 
school or may convert an existing school to antonomous- 
public status. They must receive an affirmative approval by 
a responsible public body for the particular school they 
propose to operate. 

2t The organisers may approach more than one public body for 
their charter. 

Traditionally only the local board could offer public 
education in the community, with a charter law the state 
opens this opportunity to others: to the state board of 

education, or a higher- education board, or a city council or 
county board, or to come new entity created just for this 
purpose. The local board is aot excluded as a possible 
sponsor, but there is a * somebody "else * . The designated 
public body does not own and run the charter school: It 

s ponsors the school. 

3t the school will become e legal entity. 

A school today does not exist legally, a charter echool can 
be a legal entity. The law may provide for the school to 
ckooee any form of organisation available under general 
•tats law; or may specify that the school will be (say) a 
non-profit. An an entity the school will have its own 
board. Site-management becomes real. The teachers will 
belong to the echool. If employees they will have full 
rlghte to organise and bargain collectively but the 
bargaining unit will be separate from the district. 

4t The school is public . This remains public education. 

The school it chartered by public law to carry out a public 
purpose under contract to public authority. There can be no 
religious character to the instruction, no charging tuition, 
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no selective admissions, ao discrimination. Health and 
safety lave sue t be followed. A charter school is a public 
voucher idea** ,h * rply dietinguish the charter idea from the 



The school accepts an accountability for results. 

The school is chartered for a limited term. The objectives 
for (end the method of measuring) student performance are 
agreed-oa up front. Renewal depends on performance, and the 
contract may be terminated for cause. Accountability shifts 
from process to performance. 1 



The school gets real freedoei to change. 

Because it accepts an accountability for results the charter 
school is normally exaapted from the state regulations and 
statute lav that governs districts (except, or course, for 
what essentially defines public education). The elaborate 
♦rules- that control traditional schools are unr.eeded: a 

failing charter school will be closed. 



Zt is a school of choice. 



The school is accountable in a second way. Students, and 
teachers, are there if they want to be there. Ho one is 
assigned, Educators and families actively choose the 
school. This provides the stability necessary both in the 
student body end in the faculty for the school to create and 
to maintain a distinctive educational program. 



The full amount that belongs to the student moves with the 
student, sad the state pays the school directly. 

Thie amount is roughly the average' statewide per-pupil 
amount, or the amount in the district from which the etudent 

52S??I^ C 2??? Pr ? cal * aids ' * 8 f * r students from lov-incoite 
families, will also move. The school will have the some 
opportunity as a district to apply for government end 

fluents. The state pays the school; transferring the 
student’s money from the district s/he previously attended 
to the charter eehool. it the student's money. 

Teachers will be protected, and will have new opportunities . 

Teachers nay take leave from a district to teach in e 
charter school, while in the school they retain the rights 
provided by the leave-statute as to seniority, benefit* and 
right-to-retura. They may remain in, or may join, the 
retirement system. Teachers may choose to be employees. 
Altemetlvely they may form a professional group which they 
collectively own, through which they design and operate the 
-earning program under an agreement with the school. 
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Chairman Hoekstra. Good. Thank you. 

Ms. McNeill-Vann. 

STATEMENT OF ARONA McNEILL-VANN, PRINCIPAL, 
TRUESDELL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. McNeill-Vann. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, distin- 
guished committee Members, and Mrs. Norton, and I can also say, 
as Mr. Lightfoot did, that I voted for you every time you have been 
up for office, so it is very good to see you here today. 

My name is Arona McNeill-Vann, and I’m the lead teacher for 
the nongraded school at Truesdell Elementary School. The non- 
graded school is one of seven teacher-run charter schools estab- 
lished by Superintendent Franklin Smith in June of 1994. The 
schools-within-a-school charters are part of the superintendent’s 
educational reform program bringing educational services to stu- 
dents. 

The school-within-school charters give teachers in the District of 
Columbia public schools the opportunity to assume decisionmaking 
authority for the schools in which they teach. The team of teachers 
at the nongraded school is responsible for the recruitment of stu- 
dents, selection of staff, curriculum development, budgetary deci- 
sions, and staff development activities. We are also responsible for 
the maintenance of all school records. 

Although as the lead teacher I am the school administrator of 
record, decisions regarding the nongraded school are made by con- 
sensus of all the teachers. The educational program at the non- 
graded school is based on research on the effectiveness of multi-age 
nongraded programs and small schools in addition to the staff’s ex- 
periences as teachers of multi-age classes. This year, which is our 
first year of operation, we have four classes. 

Our school is nongraded because we believe that grade level des- 
ignations are arbitrary and can be limiting to children at both ends 
of the educational spectrum. Children in our school are placed ac- 
cording to age in classes with a two to three-year age span. We be- 
lieve that multi-age classes are a more natural learning environ- 
ment since children learn from each other as well as adults. Multi- 
age classes capitalize on that, and it is not always the older child 
who teaches the younger one. 

As a teacher in a multi-age class, it is easier to look at children 
as individuals with particular strengths and needs because I know 
that they are going to be at different levels of development. I don’t 
expect all children to be doing the same thing at the same time. 
In other words, I must teach to the child ana I must know each 
child’s strengths and needs in order to help him or her progress. 

Although there are whole group activities, the majority of our 
day is spent in learning activities that take place in small groups 
or individually. The ability to work independently for some period 
of time is developed in our students beginning with the four-year- 
olds. This enables the teacher to work with small groups with few 
interruptions from the rest of the class. The school day also pro- 
vides a balance between teacher-directed and student-selected 
learning activities. Classes are organized with a variety of learning 
centers which contain materials reflective of our curriculum objec- 
tives. 
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Teachers generally have students for two years. This enables 
them to get to know their students and their students’ families 
quite well. We feel that it is critical for children to see that their 
family and their school are in close communication. 

Since all of our parents have chosen to enroll their children in 
a nongraded school, we are working to maintain a high level of pa- 
rental involvement throughout the school year. Parents are re- 
quired to sign a contract which states that they will attend at least 
three individual conferences a year, attend parent education work- 
shops, and provide support for the school by participating in activi- 
ties such as chaperoning field trips, photocopying information for 
us, assisting in the classroom, and providing equipment and sup- 
plies. One of our parents, Mr. Andre Butler, has been giving tennis 
lessons to all the children in our school three times a week. 

Our school presently has students between the ages of four and 
nine years old in four classes. We plan to add a class each year 
until we have eight classes for children between the ages of four 
and 10. This would be the equivalent of the elementary grades 
through grade five. At that time our students will be prepared to 
enter middle school. 

In addition to multi-age classes, we are committed to keeping our 
schools small. There is a significant body of research which sup- 
ports the position that elementary schools, in order to be most ef- 
fective, should have no more than 200 students. It has been shown 
that in small schools not only does student achievement increase 
but attendance for students as well as staff and parental involve- 
ment also. 

In April of this year Mrs. Annetta Burke, a graduate student at 
the University of the District of Columbia, conducted a research 
project at the nongraded school. Mrs. Burke interviewed students 
in the nongraded school who had also attended a more traditional 
type of school and asked them to compare their experiences. Her 
findings were that 85.7 percent of the children would choose the 
nongraded school as well as recommend it to their friends. Only 
28.6 percent looked forward to attending graded schools all of the 
time, but 57 percent looked forward to attending the nongraded 
school all the time; 71 percent preferred the curriculum at the non- 
graded school as well as the teaching methods and felt that they 
had learned more at the nongraded school. 

Mrs. Burke’s study involved student in our two older classes, the 
six and seven-year-olds and seven to nine-year-olds. We do have 
some informal data from our younger students. Our progress report 
includes a space for student comments. To elicit their commei L s, 
we asked the children what they had learned in school this ye^\ 
Barron, age 4, said that he learned to count 20 cubes; Eliseba, age 
5, said that she learned to sound out letters she is reading; and 
Calvin, age 6, said that he learned how to work things out. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. McNeill-Vann follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 

OF 

ARONA L. MCNEILL- VANN, LEAD TEACHER 
THE NONGRADED SCHOOL AT TRUESDELL 
TO 

THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT AND INVESTIGATIONS 
OF THE 

ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES COMMTITEE 
JUNES, i99S 



Good afternoon Chairman Hoeks tra and distinguished con uni tie members. 

My name is Arona McNeill -Vann, and I am the lead teacher for The Nongraded School at 
Truesdell Elementary School. The Nongraded School is one of seven teacher- run cliarter 
schools established by Superintendent Franklin Smith in June of 1 994. The school-within- 
a-school charters are part of the superintendent '$ educational reform program - Bringing 
Educational Sendees to Students. 

The school-within-school charters give teachers in the District of Columbia Public 
Schools the opportunity to assume decision-making authority for the schools in which they 
teach. The team of teachers at The Nongraded School is responsible for the recruitment 
of students, selection of staff, curriculum development, budgetary decisions, and staff 
development activities. We are also responsible for the maintenace of all school r ecor ds. 
Although , as lead teacher, I am the school admimstrator of record, decisions regarding 
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The Nongraded School are made by the consensus of all of the teachers. 

The educational program at The Nongraded School is based on research on the 
effectiveness of multiage and nongraded programs and small schools, m addition to the 

staffs experiences as teachers of multiage classes. This year, which is our first year of 
operation, we have four classes. Our school is "nongraded" because we believe that grade 
level designations are arbitrary and can be limiting to children at either end of the 
educational spectrum. Children m our school are placed, according to age, m classes with 
a two to three year age span. We believe that multiage classes are a more natural learning 
environment, since children leam from each other as well as adults. Multiage classes 
capitalize on that, and it is not always the older child who teaches the younger one. As a 
teacher m a multiage class, it is easier to look at children as individuals with particular 
strengths and needs, because I know that they are at different stages of development. I 
don't expect all children m my class to be doing the same thing at the same time. In other 
words, I must teach to the child and I must know each child's strengths and needs m order 
to help him/her progress. Although there are whole group activites, the majority of the 
learning activities take place m small groups or individually. The ability to work 
independently for some periods of time is developed m students beginning with the four 
year olds. This enables the teacher to work with small groups with few interruptions from 
the rest of the class. The school day also provides a balance between teacher-directed and 
student- selected learning activites. Classes are organized with a variety of learning 
centers which contain materials which reflect the curriculum objectives. 

Teachers generally have their students for two years. This enables them to get to 
know their students and their students' families quite well. 

O 
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We feel that it is critical for children to see that their family and their school are in 
close communication. Since all of our parents have chosen to enroll their children in 

N. / 

The Nongraded School, we are working to maintain a high level of parental involvement 
throughout the school year. Parents are required to sign a contract which states that they 

will attend at least three individual conferences each year, attend parent education 
workshops, and provide support for the school by chaperoning field trips, photocopying 
information, assisting in the classroom, and providing equipment and supplies. One of our 
parents, Mr. Andre Butler, has been giving tennis lessons to the children three times week. 

Our school presently has students between the ages of four and nine years old m 
four classes. We plan to add a class each year until we have eight classes for children be- 
tween the ages of four and ten. This would be the equivalent of the elementary grades 
through grade five. At that time our students will be prepared to enter middle school. 

In addition to multiage classes, we are commited to keepmg our school small. 

There is a significant body of research which supports the position that elementary 
schools, in order to be most effective, should have no more than 200 students. It has been 
shown that m small schools not only does student achievement increase, but attendance 
( for both students and staff) and parental involvement also. 

In April of tins year, Mrs. Annetta Burke, a graduate student at the University of 
the District of Columbia, conducted a research project at The Nongraded School. Mrs. 
Burke interviewed students in The Nongraded School who had also attended a 
"traditional 11 school, and asked them to compare their experiences at the two schools. Her 
findings were that 85.7% of the children would choose The Nongraded School as well as 
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recommend it to tneir friends. 28 .b% looked forward to attending tne graded scnoois ail 
the time, but 57.1% looked forward to attend The Nongraded School all the time. 71% 
preferred the curriculum at The Nongraded School as well as the teaching methods and felt 
that they learned more at The Nongraded School. 

Mrs. Burke's study involved the children in our two older classes - six and seven 
year olds and seven to nine year olds. We do have some informal data from our youngest 
students. The progress report that we use has a space for student comments. To elicit their 
comments, we asked the children what they had learned in school this year. 

Barron, age four, said that he learned to count twenty cubes. 

Eliseba, age five, said that she learned to sound out letters when she’s reading. 

Kelvin, age six, said that he learned how to work things out. 
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Chairman HOEKSTRA. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Williams. 

STATEMENT OF GERTRUDE WILLIAMS, PRINCIPAL, BARCLAY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Ms. WILLIAMS. I forgot to order a high chair. That is all right. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. Maybe we can find you a pillow some- 
where. 

Ms. Williams. Right. 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished guests, Fm glad to be here to 
talk with you about my program, a partnership, a private Barclay- 
Calvert partnership that we have in Baltimore City and has been 
working for five years. 

I would like to introduce Merle Hall, who is the headmaster of 
the Calvert School; Sam Stringfield, who is with Johns Hopkins, 
and he has been doing the base line and longitudinal study for our 
program for the past five years; and Peg Licht, who worked as a 
coordinator in that program when we started for the first four 
years. 

Barclay is 82 percent African American, and we are from all 
around the world. We have students that come from every country 
because we are in the Hopkins encachement area. We have 75 per- 
cent free lunch. We had 82 percent free lunch when we started the 
program. 

The concern that we had when we started was that the parents 
and the staff and the community were looking for a new program. 
The words “at risk” had been dropped on our students, and we felt 
that if our students were at risk then we would have to find out 
if it was the student at risk or the curriculum that they had to di- 
gest, because each year our students’ scores were going down be- 
cause they were being fed the same curriculum that was very ane- 
mic. 

We decided to visit some schools, and we had heard of the Cal- 
vert curriculum, the Calvert School, that serves people around the 
world. It is a highly structured, well ordered, high expectation 
school. I think all children need structure — needed that structure. 
They needed to know what they were expected to do; parents need- 
ed to know what they were expected to do; and, most of all, the 
teachers, who had become very frustrated because they worked 
hard and not produced much. 

It took four years to fight the system, but we received the cur- 
riculum finally, and in 1990 the teachers of kindergarten and first 
grade were trained in the Calvert method and the concept that was 
behind the total Calvert curriculum school really. 

Students started in September. At the end of June, when the 
measurement came about — which Dr. Stringfield had finished — 
these students had moved so high that we were suspect, and of 
course people came to look. The students in the Calvert curriculum 
have phonics every day — they learn in the kindergarten their vow- 
els, they learn their letters, they learn their sounds. It is a highly 
structured, well ordered, very basic curriculum. 

The students, when they leave kindergarten, over half of them 
were in the 99th percentile. We had a 71 percent decrease in Chap- 
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ter 1 students. I don't know if you know what Chapter 1 students 
are. They are those who, by the CTBS, are below the 32nd percent- 
ile. As in Baltimore City and other schools have but, it is less than 
the 50th percentile. Our students now in fifth level are at national 
norms. They read, they write every day, they write compositions, 
and I have a few here I'll leave with you, and the overall curricu- 
lum. 

I hope you get the fifth-year evaluation. Sam sent them. They 
look like this, and you can see what has happened over the four 
years with our students. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Williams follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 

TO: The Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations of the 

Economic and Educational Opportunities Committee 

FROM: Gertrude Williams. Principal 

The Barclay School 

DATE: June 8, 1995 

SUBJECT: "Education” 

Mr. Pete Hoekstra, Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee on Oversight 
and Investigations, I am honored to have been invited to speak with you about 
my favorite subject, "Education”. There are certain basic skills that are 
necessary for a child to master, if he or she is to be able to read with 
understanding, write with clarity, and compute with accuracy regardless of his 
or her economic situation or environment. 



The problem that exists today is that urban students are labeled “at risk" and 

no one has stopped to find out why they are “at risk". Urban students 

continue to receive the same diet that caused the anemia in the beginning. To 

be labeled "at risk" is really almost another way of saying that these students 

cannot learn and that they must be taught to respect themselves. Teachers 

. * 

are requested to accept whatever spelling or answer is given for fear of hurting 
their "self image". 
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Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations of the Economic and 
Educational Opportunities Committee 
June 8. 1995 
Page Two 

Teachers, parents, students, and administrators had become very frustrated 
at Barclay School. Grades and test scores had begun to drop to the point 
where all concerned decided that something must be done. The one truism 
that we all knew was that the curriculum that we were using was not working. 
Barclay needed a curriculum that worked. 

The initial visit to Calvert Independent School gave me the first insight into a 
curriculum that was and is pedogically sound. The well ordered, highly 
structured, high expectation curriculum was evident from Grade 1 through 
Grade 6. Teachers from both schools interacted. A forcefield analysis was 
enacted to see if there was a possibility for a cohesive partnership. The final 
answer was yes. 

After four years of battling the public school hierarchy. Barclay and Calvert 
finally formed a union in May, 1990. The kindergarten and first grade 
teachers received training by the Calvert Coordinator in June, 1990. The 
program began in September. 1990. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 

Let me give you an insight into Barclay before we discuss the union of Barclay 
and Calvert. The Barclay School is located in an "urban , urban" section of 
Baltimore City. We are really in East Baltimore but we are assigned to the 
Northern School District. We suffer from the presence of drugs, and illiteracy 
in the school community. We draw from an eclectic community with parental 
education levels ranging from college professors to high school drop outs. Our 
student population represents many countries from around the world. We 
teach students from Pre-K to Grade 8. 

RACIAL/ETHNIC BACKGROUND 
0.4% American Indian or Native American 
0.5% Asian or Pacific Islander 

82.3% Black, not Hispanic origin 

16.5% White, not of Hispanic origin 

0.3% Hispanic 

INCOME LEVEL 

(% of students whose family income is below the federal poverty level) 

75.1% Students receive free lunch 

(% of students whose family income is barely above the federal poverty level) 
5.0% Students receive reduced cost lunch 
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SECTION n. DESCRIPTION/ATTRIBUTES OF SUCCESS 



PROJECT WRRATTVF 



The Chapter I program at Barclay School represents a unique application of Chapter I support 
services. Chapter 1 students at Barclay are fuUy integrated into the regular curriculum and are expected to 
attain the same standards of performance as non-Chapter 1 students. The regular curriculum at Barclav 
School is innovative, as the school has adopted and implemented the curriculum of a nationally recognized 
private school. The attributes of the Chapter I program at Barclay school can best be demonstrated by 
exa m i nin g a day in the life of a student: D is currently a third grader. In the spring of her second grade 
year, she scored at the 32nd percentile in reading and the 8th percentile in math on the CTBS. These test 
results according to district guidelines made her eligible for Chapter 1 support services. 

When D arrives at Barclay at 8:30 a.m. she goes immediately to her 2nd floor classroom. She is 
greeted in the corridor by the Bare lav- Cal vert coordinator. As they shake hands, establish eve contact and 
exchange greetings, the coordinator praises her for improved work on yesterday's spelling test. She 
proceeds to her classroom, consults her work folder and begins to make corrections on a math paper from 
yesterday. The teaching assistant sits with her and provides help and encouragement. The structure and 
predictability of daily academic routines and the consistency of reinforcement and encouragement result in 
her re m ai nin g focused on the learning objectives for each school day. She moves from the initial 
correction period through lessons in reading, composition, math and social studies. Her reading group 
consists of 10 students (all Chap I) and is taught by the Chap I reading resource teacher. They are 
meeting at the same time that other classmates are meeting in groups and are using the same book but 
progressing at their own pace. Math, composition and social studies involve her and her 24 classmates in 
the same room. A volunteer tutor or educational assistant is close by during composition to assist and 
encourage. Likewise, as she tackles today's math assignment an adult reinforces her correct responses 
and notes her errors. With a tutor after school, or in a small group setting with the Chapter I resource 
teacher, she will complete her assignments. Because the end of the month is approaching she win work 
this afternoon on preparing her folder for review with her teacher before taking it home for her mother to 
examine and sign. She organizes all of her work for the month according to subject and date, makes sure 
that aD corrections have been made, and creates a personaLized design for the cover of her folder which 
reflects her pride in what she has accomplished. 

There is a solid basis for D s feeling of accomplishment. In Pre-K and Kindergarten, she 
performed so poorly that she was recommended for possible placement in special education. Her first 
grade class was one of the fust two Barclay /Cal vert classes into which Chapter 1 services were fully 
integrated. She began to receive intensive attention from the Chapter 1 resource staff within the 
parameters of the hightly stmetured Barclay /Cal vert program. During the first grade, she suddenly 
blossomed and exhibited verbal behaviors indicating that she had absorbed the corpus of material 
presented to her class. If she had been pulled out of the classroom for compensatory services she would 
not have had the exposure and stimulation which gave her the incentive to speak up and demonstrate her 
potential. By keeping her with all of the other students, she became part of the classroom culture. Her 
instruction was not watered down. She was learning the same things that all of the other students in her 
class were learning. The excitement of participating as a full member of the classroom stimulated further 
growth and achievement 

D’s academic and personal success demonstrate convincingly the type of outcome typical of 
Chapter 1 students in the Barclay/Calvert program, arguing for the further development of programs 
which integrate Chapter 1 services into the regular curriculum. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In the 1990-91 school year, the Barclay school, a neighborhood school in the 
Baltimore City Public School system serving a predominately African-American, 
impoverished community began a bold experiment. This project, known as the C 

Barclay/Calvert Program, consist of the adoption of the highly structured, academically 
rigorous curriculum developed by the Calvert School, a prestigious private institution located 
in Baltimore, Maryland. The Calvert curriculum was phased in over a three year period, one 
grade at a time, beginning with Kindergarten through Grade 5. It has been conclusively 
demonstrated that all students in the Barclay/ Calvert program, including Chapter 1 students, 
are attaining and. sustaining high levels of academic success. 

The Chapter 1 program at Barclay, which was initiated prior to the advent of the 
Barclay/Calvert program, has always been based on a cyclic model of instruction, evaluation, 
analysis, and modification of instruction. This Chapter 1 program fits into the Calvert 
curriculum very well. 

This application describes the successful integration of Chapter 1 support services 
within the innovative Barclay/Calvert program at Barclay School. The Chapter 1 program 
provides necessary supports to disadvantaged students, enabling them to successfully meet 
the rigorous Barclay/Calvert standards for learning. 

1. POSITIVE SCHOOL CLIMATE 

la- How the project leaders ensure that the project staff members address the academic 

and developmental needs of disadvantaged children. 

The selection criteria for inclusion in Barclay's Chapter 1 program are the same as 
those for all Baltimore City schools: children who have scored at or below the 32nd 
percentile on the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills are eligible for Chapter 1 services. 

Once the Baltimore City Public Schools Department of Compensatory Education and Funded 
Programs sends the CTBS results to the school, principal, the Chapter 1 reading tutor, the 
Chapter 1 math resource teacher, and the Barclay Calvert Curriculum Coordinator meet in a 
workshop setting with all classroom teachers and teaching assistants who have one or more 
Chapter 1 students in their classes. In these workshops, item analyses of the standardized 
test are done to determine which skills have been mastered, which have not been mastered 
and which have been partially mastered. Pertinent information about family and other socio- 
economical concerns is also presented. Based on this information, teachers are assisted as 
they develop strategies to address the needs and reinforce the strengths of Chapter 1 students. 

The principal and Barclay/Calvert Coordinator insure that teachers, teaching assistants, 
and Chapter 1 tutors are supplied with and trained to use materials 
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appropriate for teaching each academic skill and concept. They also coordinate anv 
services from the school social worker or the school psychologist that might be 
warranted. The principal and the Barclay /Calvert Coordinator facilitate regular team 
meetings of instructional staff in which the progress of each child is assessed and plans 
are adjusted to meet individual needs. The Barclay/Calvert Coordinator models 
lessons, provides help in preparing lessons, provides feedback on lessons and provides 
support in thinking through the problems faced by individual learners. 

lb. The overall goals of the project. 

The goals of both the Chapter I program and the Barclay/Calvert program are 
that students master the skills of reading, writing, computing, and logical thinking; that 
students develop self-discipline and experience pride resulting from their 
accomplishments. These goals are developed and communicated through routines, 
incentives, and structure. There is no distinction made between Chapter I and non- 
Chapter I students in this regard. Teachers follow the same routines and provide the 
same incentives and structure for all children. Every student paper is evaluated upon 
completion, and with this immediate feedback the student makes any necessary 
corrections. Nearness and effort are recognized by special stickers, which the students 
prize highly. Monthly meetings in which the child's work is reviewed are held with 
every student. Each students keeps his or her own folder of work, corrected, organized 
in proper order, and personalized with his or her artwork on the front cover. At the 
end of the school year the student's work is permanently bound. 

Teachers are expected to draw the best efforts from their students. This is 
accomplished by following carefully planned classroom strategies and by maintaining 
very high standards of excellence. Students are expected to master the material and are 
supported until mastery is achieved. Teachers receive consistent support and 
supervision from the project leadership. They participate in professional training and 
regular staff development which is directly applicable to their own classroom teaching. 

Parents are encouraged to understand the curriculum goals, to consistently 
monitor their students' progress, and to learn strategies to assist their children with 
homework. Parents are kept abreast of goals and expectations through receipt of a 
weekly homework plan and through nightly homework assignments which they must 
sign and return when their student has completed them. Parents are encouraged to be 
involved in nightly reading and in overseeing students' work. Students take their 
monthly folders home to review with their parents. If parents do not sign the student's 
folder, they are contacted to make sure they are aware of and involved in their • 
children's education. Periodic meetings for parents are held, including a "back to 
school night" at the beginning of the year, conference day at regular report card time, 
and individual spring conferences involving teachers, Chapter I tutors, students and 
parents during which the teaching staff provides an extensive narrative evaluation of the 
student's progress, pointing up strengths and weaknesses. In addition to regular report 
cards, parents receive monthly reports on their student's progress in ail subjects. The 
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rate of return of signed folders, parent participation in meetings and conferences and 
consistent involvement in homework is high. 

lc. How learning about student's varied cultural heritage is incorporated into 
school instruction and other activities. 

The writing of compositions is a central pan of the Barclay/Calvert curriculum, 
beginning in the first grade. Composition topics emphasize self and family, and give 
students frequent opportunities to celebrate their distinctive cultural backgrounds. 
Biographical topics encourage learning about the history and culture of great figures 
from the past and in today's world. Chapter I includes students from many countries. 
Every year there is a display on the first floor of the school building listing the 
countries represented by Barclay school students. The fact that the student population 
includes students from many lands is highlighted in many classroom discussions and 
activities, including an International Dinner for which each family prepares foods 
representative of their culture. Student plays incorporate multi-cultural themes as well, 
from Greek myths to African-American history. 

l d. How respect for student's non-English linguistic background is ensured. 

The Barclay Chapter 1 population includes children who need English as a 
Second Language support. They receive this support from the ESOL teacher. She 
provides individual and small group tutoring and works with the families of the non- 
English speaking children, directing them to community services as needed. She also 
assists in composition writing, serving as a resource to both ESOL students and their 
classmates. 



2. EFFECTIVE ORGANIZATION 

2a. Opportunities and resources for professional development. 

In 1990-91 Kindergarten and Grade I teachers and teaching assistants, as well 
as the Chapter I reading tutor and math resource teacher were introduced to the 
teacning strategies of the Calvert School. A summer training workshop was provided 
in June 1990 in preparation for collaboration between Barclay and Calvert beginning in 
September. Subsequently, every teacher, teaching assistant and Chapter I tutor 
involved in the Barclay/Calvert program receives summer training in the Calvert 
methods and curriculum. Intervisitation between Calvert and Barclay teachers has 
created a network of communication and idea-sharing beneficial on both sides. 

The Calvert Coordinator facilitates regular team meetings to discuss teaching 
issues. She also models lessons and provides assistance in preparing lessons. Feedback 
on lessons and support in thinking through the problems faced by each student are also 
proride d by the Coordinator. 
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2b. How supplementary program activities are coordinated with instruction in the 
regular classroom and other elements of the students' school experience. 

Chapter I children are fully included in the Barclay/Calvert project. Though 
special emphasis is placed on meeting the special needs of individual children, the 
children are not pulled out of the regular curriculum. They remain with the group, and 
do not lose out on what is being taught to them non-Chapter 1 peers. For example, all 
children are taught handwriting at the same time. During handwriting time, volunteers 
(parents, community members, or students from a local university), teaching assistants 
and classroom teachers provide extra assistance to those children having difficulty 
forming letters. This support continues through the daily routine and weeklv schedule, 
at dictation time, composition time, spelling time, etc. All of the children are together, 
but the Chapter 1 children get the additional help they require. Chapter 1 children may 
receive extra help during the morning correction period, or may receive help at the end 
of the day during special tutorial sessions. 

When children in the Barclay 'Calvert program are divided into groups at 
reading time, each group works in a designated area. Chapter 1 students work with the 
specially trained Chapter I reading resource teacher. In the small group setting, the 
Chapter I children get the intensive assistance they need. The tutor enables the 
Chapter 1 student to acquire the same skills and information as his or her peers, but at 
a pace that is appropriate for him or her. The Chapter I students use the same books as 
their classmates. Even though they may be on a different page from children in 
another group, they do not ha-ve the sdgma of having a "dummy" book. They are 
positively challenged to move ahead. They are also exposed to the same vocabulary as 
their classmates, making testing experiences less frustrating. 

A Chapter I funded counselor also provides additional attention to Chapter 1 
children in the form of tender loving care, listening and one-on-one support. Children 
who need material assistance - clothing, supplies, etc. - are helped. She also works 
with children and their families to get the children to school on time and to maintain 
regular attendance. 

The factor of immediate help whenever needed is important. The teaching 
assistants, the ESOL teacher, the classroom volunteers and the Calvert Coordinator are 
all at the ready, as is each classroom teacher, to provide support and assistance. The 
reading tutor and the math resource teacher are in daily communication with classroom 
teachers and provide daily reinforcement and extra help with classroom assignments. 
The goal is to assure that Chapter 1 students are receiving as much support as needed to 
rise to the high Barclay /Cal vert standards, and develop the kind of confidence that will 
prompt them to keep trying. 

2c. How academic learning time is enhanced by the program or project. 

The instructional day is structured so carefully that there is virtually no down 
time. All the major subjects are taught in the morning when the students are fresh. 
Students write every day. They read and write about their reading. They hand in math 
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work every day. Teachers check and students correct aJI their work. Errors in any 
assignment are noted by teachers each afternoon, and students spend the first part of 
each morning perfecting their work. Small instructional groups play an integral role in 
the program. These grouping make it possible for teachers, teaching assistants, and 
Chapter I tutors to meet stated objectives within a given day. The Chapter I teachers, 
working in the classroom, are not over-extended by having to go from one group to 
another, but can concentrate on Chapter 1 students as a group unto themselves and 
provide more individualized attention within the group. The Chapter I students are 
using the same books as their classmates. They are encouraged to keep up and strive to 
meet the same standards expected of other students. 

2d. How parents are involved. 

Parents receive a homework plan each week, and are also required to sign and 
return their student's nightly homework assignments. Parents are encouraaed to be 
involved in nightly reading (of one half hour per night), and in overseeing students' 
work. First grade students prepare for their weekly composition by developing a list of 
words related to the composition topic. Parents are requested to talk with 
students about this list. Second grade students prepare for their weekly compositions 
by talking with their parents about the topic. 

Students take their monthly folders home to review with their parents. If 
parents do not sign student folders, they are contacted by the classroom teacher, the 
principal, or the Bare I ay /Cal vert coordinator. In addition to the regular school system 
report cards issued four times per year, parents receive monthly reports on their 
students' progress in all subjects. Annually a detailed narrative report is also prepared 
for each student and parents are required to meet with the classroom teacher to discuss 
this report. Parents are also encouraged to volunteer as classroom aides. 

Parenting classes are made available to all parents, and Chapter 1 parents are 
strongly encouraged to attend. Both the STEP Program (Systematic Training for 
Effective Parenting) and the MEGA Skills Program are offered. 

A number of the parents of Chapter I students need help in readme, math and 
ESOL themselves. They are referred by the staff to appropriate community services. 



3. CURRICULUM. INSTRUCTION ANT) ASSESSMENT 

3a. How students' current knowledge is assessed and used in p lanni ng and 
providing instruction. 

Teachers check and students correct all work on a daily basis. Errors in any 
assignment are noted by teachers each afternoon and students spend the first part of 
each morning correcting papers. The preparation of monthly reports provides frequent 
opportunities for assessment. The student can move across learning groups, according 
to need and growth. If he or she is experiencing difficulty in math, a move to a more 
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slowly paced group can be made. If the individual's work in math improves, the 
student may return to the original group or even move to a more quickly paced one. 
Meanwhile, his or her placement in a reading group is based on an individual 
assessment of reading skills, and would not be influenced by other skill performance. 

Small instructional groupings also contribute to the assessment process. The 
teacher or teaching assistant is able to make individualized evaluations of and provide 
individualized attention to each student in each group on a daily basis. Regular 
communication with parents and the expectation that parents will follow through on 
requests for reinforcing activities at home are also important aspects of assessment and 
planning. 

Students have extra experiences to contribute to their learning in time provided 
for library visits where the library-media specialist reinforces classroom units with 
library material and activities. Classrooms also have their own libraries to which 
students may tum to read for enjoyment. The Barclay Parent-Teacher Organization 
sponsors a Reading is Fundamental Program in which each child may chose books to 
build his or her own personal library. Three RIF distributions are made each year. 
Class trips to a variety of cultural and recreational institutions are made each year. A 
computer lab has been set up, and lab time is scheduled for each class. After school 
tutoring programs also contribute to the learning of those students who need 
reinforcement. 

3b. How the project's practices and policies foster the development of sound 

character and the ability to work in a self-disciplined and purposeful manner. 

The student is responsible for correcting his or her own work and keeping a 
folder organized in proper order. Each student is held accountable for completing all 
of his or her work within a clearly established time frame. This fosters self-discipline 
and purposeful planning. The weekly classroom dictation period also encourages 
purposeful skill-building and discipline. Through their dictation exercises, students 
learn to listen, their vocabulary is enhanced, and they are expected to use words in 
context. These skills, in tum, foster good writing and reinforce the use of memory. 

The tightly structured instructional day keeps every student busy. The expectation that 
all work will be completed, corrected, and meet the standard of perfection encourages 
students to do their best. They simply have no time to get into trouble. 

3c. How students are taught behaviors and skills that will help them to function 
in the classroom and school. 

Eating lunch with their classmates and teacher provides an opportunity for 
learning social graces and reinforcing habits of respect and politeness. Values 
education is incorporated into the program by the elementary counselor who encourages 
students to explore positive methods of problem solving and conflict resolution. 

Stories that are part of the curriculum may reinforce these discussions, as, for 
example, the story of a group of children learning to accept a physically challenged 
child. There is an emphasis on good citizenship in the third grade curriculum, and a 
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letter grade for citizenship is given on the monthly report card. The Kiwanis Club 
sponsors a Terrific Kids program, by which students are encouraged to practice 
exemplary behavior to become part of the Terrific Kids roll of good citizens who are 
recognized in schoolwide assemblies twice a year. Nine of the Chapter I students 
included in this application received Kiwanis Terrific Kids recognition in 1992-93. 

Respect for students is built into the program. Teachers, teaching assistants, 
Chapter I teachers, the principal and the Barclay/Calvert program coordinator are 
unceasing in their expressions of belief in the ability of everychild to succeed and 
unstinting in their praise of individual and group achievements. Student work is 
displayed prominently throughout the school, and is showcased in the main lobby. 

Student work is returned with stickers that symbolize praise and congratulations. These 
self-esteem builders create a positive learning climate in which there is little space for 
negative feelings and behaviors. The foundation of this self-esteem is solid; students 
are expected to do their best, correct their mistakes, and meet a standard of perfection. 
When they have done so they have no reason to feel anything but good about 
themselves and about their learning community. 

3d. How classroom instruction provides opportunities for students to learn 
advanced skills. 

Reading and writing are -at the center of the program. Chapter I children use 
the same instructional materials as non-Chapter I children. In reading groups, children 
hold discussions and are encouraged to approach reading with questions and thoughtful 
analysis. Their workbook emphasizes skills of textual analysis and includes exercises 
that foster knowledge about pans of books and about individual authors. 

The writing curriculum includes handwriting and composition. Instruction in 
the Calvert script, a type of cursive writing, begins in the first grade for all students. 
Teachers observe that there are fewer problems with students reversing letters than 
among students who- print at this level. Students practice handwriting every day. Good 
handwriting foster good composition. The writing of weekly compositions also begins 
in first grade. Students learn to organize their thoughts, choose words that are apt and 
descriptive, and express their ideas effectively, In the second grade students are 
introduced to famous artists in history. Their reading and writing about these artists 
involves chronology, history, and analysis of the subject matter of great works of art. 
They learn to draw inferences from paintings and are exposed to times, places, and 
experiences that appeal to the imagination. This aspect of the curriculum also 
encourages students to explore their own artistic abilities. 

Math is the third basic component of the program curriculum. By second N 

grade, math, writing and reading are synthesized in many lessons. Students must state 
their answers to math problems in the form of complete sentences. Their math book 
includes literature in each chapter: a problem solving theme is presented in literary 
form. 
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The teaching methods used in the program encourage students to use new skills 
without waiting for them to be taught. If, for example, a child wants to incorporate a 
quotation in his or her composition, he or she knows that the teacher will be glad to 
explain how to do it. Pleasure in learning and concentration on curriculum are 
nurtured by an environment in which all expectations are very clear for teachers and 
students and in which it is possible to devote full attention to thinking and working 
because all of the needed material and supplies, and organizational structure are at 
hand. 

3e. The advanced skills and how they are taught. 

One of the premises of the Barclay/Calvert program is that the only way 
disadvantaged students can become competitive is by being given high doses of facts 
and information along with equally high doses of the message that they are expected to 
put forth effort and become masters of knowledge to the same degree that all other 
students are expected. They receive the facts and information in every experience in 
their daily classroom routine. Every student in the program is expected to grasp 
concepts and from those concepts to develop generalizations and practical applications. 
In every subject area, all students are encouraged to find the relationship between 
themselves and the world around them. For example, in their geography studies, they 
first learn about the climate where they live and then relate information about climates 
in other locations to their own. They imagine how their experience might change if 
they were to move to a different location. They examine different foods and diets of 
children in other parts of the globe, different clothing, etc. Subsequent learning 
includes investigating other forms of life and how each is dependent on a certain 
environment for survival. The Chapter I child who is present for the total experience 
gets caught up in the excitement and becomes an integral part of group learning. This 
inspires him or her to improve his or her skills. The students blossom, speaking up in 
discussions, becoming avid readers and prolific writers, and continuing to seek new 
information. 

3f. How the project recognizes and rewards student progress and achievement. 

When a student demonstrates improvement and growth, that achievement, no ' 
matter how small the increment, is recognized. The teacher, Barclay/Calvert 
coordinator or principal calls the parent with the good news. Improvements, large and 
small, are also recognized with hugs, stickers, and recognition before peers. A culture 
develops among the children, who are aware of each other's progress. They each 
possess an incentive to want to do more. They also encourage and praise (or 
sometimes scold) each other. The Student of the Week program and the Terrific Kids 
Assembly reinforce this culture of achievement. 

Parents are closely involved in the process of evaluating and planning for the 
child's continuing growth. Parents are encouraged to applaud the child's achievements 
and to express pride in the child's work. They are charged with helping the child to 
develop continuing motivation and perseverance. 
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3g. How classroom activities are managed to maximize instructional time. 

The program at Barclay School emphasizes that children must focus on the 
teacher, or the person who is presenting intormation. In small groups the teacher or 
Chapter 1 tutor focuses even more directly on the particular needs of the children in the 
group. There is a school of thought that emphasizes that a lack of ability to focus is 
one of the biggest problems for those who are disadvantaged and seem to be poor 
learners. In order for Chapter 1 students to make gains they must develop the ability to 
make eye contact, and must gain the feeling that the information being presented by the 
teacher has personal relevance. Training in this regard starts in the morning when each 
child greets the Barclay /Cal vert coordinator with a hand shake, and is expected to look 
her in the eye and say good morning. 

When all of the children are working together in the classroom, a tutor, 
teaching assistant, or volunteer stands close to the Chapter I child. When the child 
seems uncomfortable or asks for help, help is immediately given. Everything in a 
Bare lay /Cal vert classroom is there for a purpose and serves a particular need, for 
example the manipulates for math and science, the libraries, the dictionaries. These 
materials are integrated into formal lessons but they are also resources on which 
students are encouraged to draw independently. When their regular work is completed, 
students may turn to these resources. When they are in the midst of writing a 
composition, they may go on their own to the dictionary. For the Chapter I child to be 
in this setting with his or her peers, learning the same lessons of independent problem 
solving and self reliance, is a major contributor to the growth of self-esteem and the 
ability to think and learn beyond the basic skills. 



4. SCHOOLWIDE ACCOUNTABILITY 

4a. Examples of ways in which evaluations result in individual student 
improvement as well as in project improvement over time. 

The strength of the Chapter I program at Barclay is its flexibility. Since 
students are served in their regular classroom, often in a small group format, it is 
possible to provide each child with immediate feedback. Monthly assessment, and 
assessments at the end of each curricular unit, provide data upon which to make 
decisions regarding group placement for ail skills on a frequent basis. The Chapter 1 
student moves ahead, or moves back for a breather, in accordance with his other ability 
level and the degree of difficulty of the curricular materials. The system responds 
rapidly to the growth or the difficulties of the child, allowing the child to continue to 
make steady progress in ail curricular areas. 

4b. Kinds of assessment used in the project and how results are used to provide 



All students, including Chapter 1 students, take the CTBS each spring. A 
careful item analysis of these test scores before the school year ends gives the teacher 
specific information about the strength and weaknesses of each student Activities can 
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be prepared for each student, or for a group of students sharing similar difficulties, for 
the coming year. The teacher can use this information to provide parents with 
individualized suggestions for helping their child in the areas where additional help is 
needed. 

Monthly evaluation of the work folder is used by both students and parents as an 
indicator of which areas need more effort. 

The daily correction period every morning provides students with immediate 
feedback as to the quality of their work as well as an encouraging environment in 
which to correct their errors. Immediate feedback on all tasks, provided in a positive 
supportive manner, rather than a negative pressuring manner, provides students with 
clear messages as to the quality' of their performance and equally clear messages about 
how performance can be improved. 

Several times a year, individual conferences for parent, teacher and student are 
scheduled. More frequent conferences can be scheduled if needed. The purpose of 
these conferences is to provide parents with strategies they can use at home to reinforce 
what the children are taught at school. 



SECTION m. PROJECT EFFECTIVENESS AND ACHIEVEMENT 
INTRODUCTION 

The performance of students who receive Chapter I services at Barclay School 
shows that successful learning does occur as a function of the Chapter I supports. The 
effectiveness of Barclay's program is demonstrated in several ways. Quantitative 
measures such as the average NCE gains made by Chapter 1 students on a nationally 
recognized test of academic skills, the percentage of Chapter 1 students who show gains 
of two or more NCEs on this same test battery, and the precipitous decline in the 
number of students at Barclay School who remain eligible for Chapter I services 
longitudinally all argue for the exceptional effectiveness of Barclay's Chapter 1 
program. 

This effectiveness is also demonstrated by the success with which the Barclay 
Chapter 1 students master the academically rigorous Barclay/Calvert curriculum. The 
dramatic impact that the Chapter 1 program has had on the achievements of individual 
students will also be demonstrated by the presentation of a briefcase study of the 
successes of a particularly disadvantaged Barclay student. 
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PERFORMANCE GAINS ON THE CTBS-4 
Barclay School Performance Gains 

Barclay School has been administering the Comprehensive Test of §asic Skills - 
4 to its entire student body for the past three years. This test battery possesses 
acceptable psychometric properties, is used nationwide, and is considered a valid 
measure of student achievement. The test instrument is administered on a spring to 
spring cycle at Barclay, using standard administration procedures. All Barclay Chapter 
l students take this test, however only the data for those students for whom both pre- 
test and post-test scores are available are included in this application. Table l shows 
the number of second and third grade students receiving Chapter 1 services at Barclay 
and the number of Chapter I students for whom both pre- and post-test data are 
available for each of the years covered by this application. 

Table 1 

Number of Students Receiving Instructional Services 
(number of students with matched pre- and post-test scores) 



School 

Year 


Basic Reading 
Grade 2 Grade 3 


Advanced Reading 
Grade 2 Grade 3 


Basic Math 
Grade 2 Grade 3 


Advanced Math 
Grade 2 Grade 3 


1990-91 


13(12) 


9(8) 


13(12) 


9(8) 


19(16) 


8 (8) 


19(16) 


8(8) i 


1991-92 


24 (16) 


23 (15) 


24 (16) 


23(15) 


25(18) 


17(9) 


25 (18) 


17(9) 1 


1992-93 


4(4) 


1 12(10) 


4(4) 


12 (10) 


11(11) 


15(13) 


11(11) 


15(13) 



Gains in Basic Skills 

As can be seen in Table 2, the Barclay Chapter l students demonstrate a pattern 
of consistent performance gains , as measured by average NCEs, for both basic reading 
and basic math skills. 



Table 2 

Basic Skills Achievement - Reading and Math (CTBS-4) 
1990-1991 through 1992-1993 





Grade 


199(3-1991 


1991-1992 


1992-1993 


I stu- 
dents 


Mean 

Pre-test 

NCE 


Mean 

Post-test 

NCE 


Mean 

NCE 

GAIN 


9 stu- 
dents 


Mean 
Pre -test 

NCE 


Mean 

Pott- 

ies! 

NCE 


Mean 

NCE 

GAIN 


0 stu- 
dents 


Mean 

Pre-test 

NCE 


Mean 

Post-test 

NCE 


Mean 

NCE 

GAIN 


READ- 

ING 


2 


12 


18.89 


22.18 


3J9 


16 


27.31 


37.50 


10.19 


4 


34.25 


40.50 


6.25 


3 


9 


19.99 


18.13 


-1.86 


15 


29.40 


25.73 


•3.67 


10 


30.70 


33.20 


2.50 


| MATH 


2 


16 


13.61 


19. U 


5.51 


18 


20.00 


27.72 


7.72 


ll 


26.55 


52J5 


26.00 1 


3 


8 


10.31 


17.71 


7.40 


9 


22.56 


29.00 


6.44 


13 


25.46 


32.46 


7.00 | 
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Gains in Advanced Skills 

Barclay Chapter 1 students also show a pattern of consistent performance gains, 
as measured by average NCEs, in advanced reading skills and advanced math skills. 
These gains can be seen in Table 3. 



Table 3 

Advanced Skills Achievement Gains ■ Reading and Math (CTBS-4) 
1990-1991 through 1992-1993 





Grade 




199' 


0-1991 




1991-1992 


1992-1993 i 


tt SOJ-. 

denis 


Mean 

Pre-test 

NCE 


Mean 

Post-test 

NCE 


Mean 

NCE 

GAIN 


8 stu- 
dents 


Mean 

Pre-test 

NCE 


Mean 

Post- 

test 

NCE 


Mean 

NCE 

GAIN 


8 stu- 
dents 


Mean 

Pre-test 

NCE 


Mean 

Post-test 

NCE 


Mean 

NCE 

gain 


READ- 

ENG 


2 


12 1 17.19 


22.94 


5.75 


16 


26.69 


38.44 


11.75 


4 


[ 29.25 


34.23 


5.30 i 


3 


8 i 19.45 


18.32 


-1.13 


15 


31.67 


24.47 


-7.20 


10 1 


i 31.00 


34.10 


3.10 1 


MATH 


2 


16 1 16.71 


12.45 l -4.26 


18 


24.33 


31.56 


7J2 


11 1 27.36 


49.64 


22J7 1 


3 


8 1 17.06 


17.38 | 0.32 


9 


23.11 


27.33 


2-22 


13 | 30.38 


30.92 


0_M i 



Barclay Gains Compared to State and National Gains 

The NCE gains exhibited by the Barclay Chapter 1 students often equal or 
exceed those reported for the State of Maryland and for the nation, as can be seen in 
Table 4. The Barclay scores which exceed the state and national scores are presented 
in bold type. 



Table 4 

Average NCE Gains on the CTBS-4 for Barclay as 
Compared to State and Nation Average NCE Gains 





Barclay 


State 


Nation 


90-91 


91-92 


92-93 


89-90 


91-92 


89-90 


90-91 


Grade 

2 


Reading-Basic 


3.29 


10.19 


6.25 


0.54 




5.00 


5.00 


Math-Basic 


5.51 


7.72 


26.00 


5.90 




5.80 


4.30 


Readin g- Advanced 


5.75 


11.75 


5.00 


3.38 


4.30 






Math- Advanced 


-4.26 


7.22 


22.27 


3.29 


3.80 






Grade 

3 


Reading-Basic 


-1.86 


-3.67 


2.50 


2.24 




3.70 


3.90 


Math- Basic 


7.40 


6.44 


7.00 


4.70 




4.40 


3.30 


Reading- Advanced 


-1.13 


-7.20 


3.10 


3.30 


5.30 






Math-Advanced 


0.32 


r 2.22 


0.54 


-6.04 


4.20 
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OTHER INDICATORS OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

The data described in the preceding section demonstrate the overall effectiveness 
of the Barclay School Chapter 1 program. The beneficial effects of Barclay's program 
are often more impressive than can be expressed by average NCE data. Three 
additional pieces of information help to show the true degree of effectiveness of the 
Barclay program. 

Percentage of Chapter 1 Students Who Gained 2 or More NCE's on the CTBS-4 
A large proportion of the Barclay Chapter 1 students gained 2 or more NCE's 
on the CTBS-4. These impressive gains occurred during ail three years of the reported 
period, and can be seen in Table 5. 



Tabic 5 

Percentage of Students Receiving Services 
Gaining 2 or More NCE's on the CTBS-4 



| School 
1 Year 


Basic Reading 


Advanced Reading 


Basic Math 


Advanced Math 1 


Grade 2 


Grade 3 


Grade 2 


Grade 3 


Grade 2 


Grade 3 


Grade 2 


Grade 3 jj 


I 1990-91 


61 % 


33% 


61% 


50% 


47% 


88% 


26% 


50% 


I 1991-92 


467c 


26% 


46% 


26% 


52% 


35% 


52% 


24% 


I 1992-93 


75% 


42% 


50% 


42% 


91% 


67% 


91% 


43% 



Decreasing Number of Students Eligible for Chapter 1 Services 

Throughout the tenure of the Barclay Chapter 1 program, students have been 
selected as being eligible for Chapter 1 services if their performance fails below the 
32nd percentile on the CTBS-4 (or CAT). During the three years covered by this 
application, the number of second and third grade students eligible for Chapter 1 
services at Barclay has declined dramatically. The number of second and third grade 
students eligible for Chapter 1 support decreased by 61% from 1990-91 to 1991-92. 
This number further decreased by an additional 25% from 1991-92 to 1992-93. This 
represents a 71 % decline in the number of eligible second and third grade students over 
the three year period. The Barclay program is working so well that it is working itself 
out of a job. The number of students eligible for Chapter 1 services over the three year 
period reported in this application can be seen in Table 6. 

Tabic 6 



Total Number of 2nd and 3rd Grade Barclay Students 
Receiving Chapter I Services 
fbased on CIBS-4 test results) 



School/ Program 


Reading 


Math 


Total # Students 


Year 


2nd 


3rd 


2nd 


3rd 


Served 


1990-91 


53 


40 


12 


27 


132 


1991-92 


11 


10 


12 


18 


51 


1992-93 


9 


13 


2 


14 


38 



14 
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Success of Chapter 1 Students in the Regular Curriculum 

The Barclay Chapter I program is not a '’pull-out" program. Services are 
brought to the classroom and are fully integrated with the regular curriculum. Students 
in the Bare lay /Cal vert program receive regular feedback on their performance in all 
areas. The guiding principle of the Barclay /Cal vert program is mastery. Students are 
not allowed to move forward until each step of the curriculum is mastered to an 80% 
performance criterion. Students are required to correct the errors of each day's work 
on the day on which the work was done, or on the next morning. At the end of a 
curriculum unit, student achievement is assessed. If the student does not demonstrate 
mastery, the student receives extra help until mastery is attained. Chapter I students 
are progressing without delay through the regular Barclay/Calvert curriculum. The 
quality of their final performance is equivalent to that of non-Chapter I students, as can 
be seen from an examination of their monthly work portfolios (see Appendix A for 
some samples of this work). 

A Success Story 

Sometimes the success of a program can best be demonstrated by a specific 
case. One Chapter I student, who is currently in the fourth grade, provides a telling 
example. When this student first enrolled at Barclay in the Pre-K program, she was 
almost completely withdrawn, essentially mute, and appeared totally uninterested in the 
world around her. Her home environment was very distressed. Verbal communication 
in the home was practically nonexistent. WTien the child did speak, she was virtually 
unintelligible due to a severe speech impediment. Initially, she was considered for 
placement in a special education environment. 

After intensive individual help from, her classroom teachers, from the Chapter 1 
tutors for math and reading, and from the Chapter I educational assistant (which 
included heavy doses of phonics, much prodding and encouragement, loads of tender 
loving care, and after school tutoring) the student began to develop verbal skills and a 
reading vocabulary. 

One day, when a distinguished visitor was talking with her class, she astonished 
her teachers by answering one of his questions. Because she was encouraged to use 
words, she began putting them into writing. She showed an eagerness for reading, and 
started reading at home and doing extra reports for school. 

She now reads and write impressively (see her essay on baking cookies in the 
Appendix). By the second grade she was ready to be part of a small group recitation in 
a play (The Trial of Mother Goose) that was presented to the entire school, parents, 
and visitors from The Calvert School. 

Even though she continues to need generous portions of encouragement, she has 
progressed to the fourth grade and is continuing to make impressive gains. Her 1992- 
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93 CTBS-4 NCEs were: 37 (reading), 30 (math), 44 (spelling), 23 (science), 42 
(social studies). 

Her mother, who tends to assume that all of her children are intellectually 
limited, repeatedly expresses delight at her daughter's growth. The mother notes that 
the student reads better that her 5th grade brother and writes better than her 7th grade 
sister. 



The student is now studying World History, starting at 3000B.C., using time 
lines and discussing them orally and in writing with understanding. The support 
provided by the Chapter 1 program enabled this particular disadvantaged student to 
discover and develop her potentials. 

CONCLUSION 

The data described here, both empirical and anecdotal, clearly demonstrate the 
exceptional effectiveness of the Chapter 1 program at Barclay Elementary School 
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A STORY OF SUCCESS 

When this 4th grade 
student enrolled in 
Pre-K, she appeared 
total 1 y uni ntere sted 
in the world around 
her. With intensive 
instruction and support 
in the Chapter I- 
Barcl ay-Cal vert 
Program she discovered 
her potential and 
continues to develop 
it now that Chapter 
I services no longer 
extend to her grade 
1 eve! in the Bard ay 
local model. 
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Chairman HOEKSTRA. Good. Thank you. 

Do we have that information that Ms. Williams is talking about? 
We do. Okay. 

Mr. Gunderson. We are about to get it. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Okay. 

Dr. Edelin. 

STATEMENT OF RAMONA EDELIN, PRESIDENT AND CEO, 
NATIONAL URBAN COALITION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Edelin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I’m Ramona Edelin, president of the National Urban Coalition 
and recently appointed chair of the District’s Goals 2000 State 
panel. 

Permit me to begin by commending the leadership of the 104th 
Congress for making the District of Columbia public schools a pri- 
ority and for your intention to be sure our children receive a world 
premier education. 

In addition to my official roles here before you today, I am a resi- 
dent of the District who has had three children in the District’s 
public schools over the last 18 years. It is my profound hope that 
all of us will be able to share a common vision of what a world pre- 
mier education for the District should be and that we will work to- 
gether to accomplish that common vision. 

In the brief time I have with you today I would like to focus my 
remarks on three specific areas of concern. I hope to remain in- 
volved in this process and to be able to provide our perspective on 
a number of other issues over time. 

First, Mr. Chairman, it is not possible to overstate the need for 
one comprehensive plan for improving education in the District of 
Columbia, not 15 or 16 plans which grow out of the vested interest 
of everyone but our children which are never integrated into one 
shared vision and which therefore never succeed. 

DCPS had started its own interagency process before the Goals 
2000 legislation was passed and has now melded that process into 
our Goals 2000 work. But there are a number of other initiatives 
within the District and now here on the Hill which seem to be rac- 
ing to establish their primacy as distinct, uncoordinated efforts. 
Success for our students will not result from these competing 
forces. We must have one comprehensive plan driven by one com- 
pelling shared vision. 

The vision which our broadly diverse Goals 200 panel developed 
last weekend at our retreat affirms — and I quote — “Washington, 
DC, is a community committed to individual and collective respon- 
sibility for lifelong learning which sees youth as critical to the city’s 
success and where equitable opportunities exist for all.” Our State 
plan will flow out of this vision. 

As we meet and talk with representatives of every sector of our 
population, especially our young people themselves, the residents of 
public and assisted housing and others who are rarely, if ever, in- 
cluded in these processes, we hope you will share this vision and 
that you, the Members of the 104th Congress, will consider your- 
selves a part of this community. 

We shall hold the school system accountable for accomplishing its 
instructional goals and we shall hold ourselves accountable for be- 
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coming that village that nurtures, supports, sustains, and protects 
lifelong learning. 

Secondly, a closely related point is the fundamental and essential 
need for elevating community involvement to new levels. We are 
not talking about businesses buying band uniforms as a form of 
“adopt a school” or parents baking cookies for once-a-year bake 
sales. We are seeking to actually become that village, community 
by community, which raises and educates its children together with 
a shared vision, high expectations, clear priorities, and mutually 
agreed upon accountability systems. 

As a 100 percent urban school district that is devastated by 
hugely disproportionate numbers of children officially living in pov- 
erty, DCPS cannot accurately be compared to any other State when 
we look at test scores and other measures. We must in our plans 
structure a serious and systematic approach that will ameliorate 
the effects of severe poverty as well as combine the best of what 
we know about what to teach and how to teach and about school 
governance. 

It is most unfortunate that Mr. Gingrich chose the Normandy in- 
vasion metaphor. Many in our city feel an invasion is precisely 
what is about to occur, and, believe me, the French Resistance is 
comparable to the resistance that invasion will confront. Why 
should we set this noble endeavor up to fail? We must work to- 
gether in positive and productive ways deeply rooted in the com- 
mitments this committee is willing and able to make for itself and 
for its children. 

Lastly, Mr. Chairman, since there really is no mystery about 
what works, we must get to the business of doing what we know. 
The BESST initiative Mrs. Norton has referred to, which DCPS has 
adopted, is an excellent approach based on the best of the research 
and the best of practice. With our close involvement and support, 
it will work. 

In addition, a number of supplemental enhancements such as our 
organization’s award-winning “Say Yes to a Youngster’s Future,” 
math, science, technology, and family development program, are 
operating in many but not all schools. With the appropriate intel- 
lectual, technological, and financial resources, all of our schools 
could be centers of excellence worthy of being chosen and accom- 
plishing the vital role which school must play in a democratic soci- 
ety and global village. 

We ask for your support in our efforts and commit to you at this 
time that we shall work with you every step of the way in this 
most important of all undertakings. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of this subcommittee. 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. Thank you very much to the panel. 

I wish I was as confident as you were that there is no mystery 
about what works so let’s do what we know. Having gone and vis- 
ited schools in a number of different places, if we know what is 
best, we are having an awful hard time getting there. 

Ms. EDELIN. Mr. Chairman, maybe everyone doesn’t know. We 
would love an opportunity to share with them. 

Chairman Hoekstra. All right. Then we need to get better at de- 
signing that transition plan about from where we are to where we 
want to be, which is a little bit what I want to talk about, because 
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maybe everybody doesn’t know best or people — are driven by dif- 
ferent motivators. 

Some of you have talked about — Ms. Williams, I think you used 
the term, “the need to fight the system.” I have heard that a num- 
ber of different places that I have been. 

Mr. Kolderie, you talked about — I had never heard that term be- 
fore, but it is perhaps an accurate description — a public utility cor- 
poration, which puts it in a much different perspective than how 
we usually talk about it. 

I think maybe for Mr. Lightfoot and Ms. Patterson, to begin with, 
as you take a look at this, how long do you think the reform proc- 
ess will take? Because we have got somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 60,000 to 80,000 kids out there, and how long — what time objec- 
tives have you set, and how will you benchmark your success, and 
at what intervals? 

Ms. Patterson. Frankly, that is not a conversation that I have 
had with my colleagues in terms of benchmarks for this particular 
legislation. However, I’ll just share with you my own view of it. 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. Not necessarily about the benchmark for 
it. I mean actually talking about the impact that we are having on 
the kids in the schools. 

Ms. Patterson. I guess being a very practical person, if we have 
one more good school that is a success. If we have one more kid 
getting a better education, that is a success. That is one of the rea- 
sons, even if there are only one or two charter schools the first year 
and three or four the second year, I would say that that would be 
a success. 

I guess my practicality comes out of my experience in trying to 
see what can work. That is the reason I favor this approach, be- 
cause I think it can get you to, as I said, meet that test of a better 
education for individual children. 

Mr. Kolderie said something about doing the systemic change 
would come later, and I think that is right. I think when we are 
showing what can happen when you give principals greater free- 
dom in having their teachers — placing their teachers in schools, the 
superintendent has had some success with that in the past with 
three schools, and now he is trying two additional schools. 

I think these are all parts of a package and parts of things we 
need to be doing all at the same time, but Fm sorry I can’t give 
you a time frame. 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. Yes, you are absolutely right, one school 
that is a significant improvement is a success, but it is primarily 
a success for only those parents and those children that go to that 
school. 

Mr. Lightfoot. 

Mr. Lightfoot. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I think we can’t look at this 
chartered school by itself. It is part of a broader systemic effort to 
change education in the District of Columbia. The Superintendent 
has, to his credit, started down this road, and there are certain re- 
forms he has already started, I think we need to continue. Char- 
tered schools are just one of them. 

You have heard testimony about inside the public schools right 
now. The legislation Ms. Patterson and I have introduced would 
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authorize it not just in a public school and make some other 
changes. The effort has started. 

The superintendent has been here for four years. I really think 
it took him at least two years to get a handle on certain things. 

How are we going to measure success? By the test scores. By stu- 
dent achievement. I don’t think there is any other thing that 
makes sense to me right now. As we see our students improve 
more and more in school, then we will know we are making a dif- 
ference. If the test scores don’t go up, then we haven’t achieved any 
success. 

Frankly, I also see a willingness on the part of the bureaucracy, 
the superintendent, to accept change. I think we will know we are 
making a difference. 

Our system, unfortunately, for many years has been a quagmire 
very resistant to change. I think some of that is happening now, 
some change is occurring, some, frankly, more from finances than 
anything else. We have got people leaving the system for financial 
reasons, but it may give us an opportunity to hire more people and 
new people that may be more open to change. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Mr. Kolderie, I’m assuming you probably 
met Mr. Lightfoot and Ms. Patterson for the first time todav, so in 
that tone, why would we trust them, that the change that they are 
talking about at their public utility corporation is actually going to 
deliver the kind of change perhaps as quickly as what you think 
we might need to do it? With your experience with school systems 
would say lots of school systems talk about reform but they are 
slow on delivering? . 

Mr. Kolderie. Mr. Chairman, the Council here, the Council and 
mayor, kind of like a general, are in the same position as officials 
in general local government anywhere. If my understanding is cor- 
rect, they really feel the consequences of the school system. It 
makes a big difference to the future of their city, to the financial 
condition of their city, towards its attractiveness as a place for peo- 
ple to live, how good the schools are. 

Mayors and Councils everywhere are enormously frustrated be- 
cause by and large — and I believe this is true in the District of Co- 
lumbia as well — they really can’t control what happens in the 
schools, so, like governors and legislatures at the State level, they 
are trying to figure out how to cause improvement in a system that 
they don’t themselves directly own and control. You can’t do this 
just by exhorting the public utility corporation, the Board of Edu- 
cation, to do better. A friend of mine likes to say if you exhort an 
organization to do one thing but in fact reward it for doing some- 
thing else, it is probably going to do the thing you reward it for. 
That is exactly what is happening here. 

So all you have to do is look around at mayors in other major 
cities, whether it is nearby or across the country, and you find the 
same frustration, find the same effort to move now toward these 
other more dynamic strategies for causing the public schools to 
change and improve. 

Does that help? 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. I’m really looking for 

Mr. Kolderie. I’ve read their proposal, and I think as a proposal 
it is one of the best proposals I have seen. If I were comparing it 
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to other State laws I have seen, I would rank it well up toward the 
top. I have no idea what its chances are of passing in the form in 
which it is proposed. I have seen good bills before. 

Chairman Hoekstra. That is what I was looking for. What are 
the pitfalls? What happens to good bills as they get changed by the, 
quote/unquote, system to set back good intentions? 

Mr. Kolderie. There is one thing. All of the fire will be directed 
at the one thing that is central to the strategy, which is the estab- 
lishment of some other public body that can authorize the start-up 
of new public schools, in this case the so-called commission that the 
ordinance proposes to establish. 

The existing main line system does not want somebody else au- 
thorized to let new public schools start in the community, and all 
the pressure will be to come out with a law, an ordinance, that des- 
ignates only the local Board of Education as able to authorize the 
starting up of a new public school. If that were to be the outcome, 
you would have what has come to be known around the country as 
a dead charter law. So it is very important to have the alternate 
sponsor in the picture. 

This proposal here is essentially like the one in Arizona which 
moves to establish a new public body purely for this purpose. In 
other States around the country legislatures are now using public 
higher education institutions to authorize, to receive, consider, and 
act on proposals to establish new charter schools. Minnesota added 
that to its legislation in our session just two weeks ago. Michigan 
does that. Some other States use the commissioner or the secretary 
of education. 

You might be able to do that, you might be able to use one of 
the federally-chartered universities in the Washington area, to do 
that. This community is full of quality education organizations, in- 
cluding the military, which you can bring in to this. 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. Good. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

I will turn it over to Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. SAWYER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I’m intrigued by Mr. Kolderie’s nomenclature, as you suggested. 
It seems to me that if we are going to be accurate about it, that 
most public utilities in this country are really private, investor- 
owned entities that are regulated by a public body, and that that 
may be exactly what you are talking about trying to set up as one 
model of charter schools. 

I don’t say that as a pejorative, I say that as really a different 
structure than the government-owned utilities, the TVA and others 
and municipal power authorities that we have seen in other parts 
of the country, and may represent a workable alternative model. 

I guess it is fair to say though that what you are talking about 
is breaking up vested decisionmaking authority with regard to who 
can create a public education entity, and I commend you for raising 
that before us today. 

I want to thank Ms. Williams for bringing more material than 
I can digest sitting here. You did a marvelous job of summarizing 
your testimony, and I look forward to going through it in some de- 
tail. 

Let me ask just three very basic questions, and I would like to 
direct it largely at Ms. Patterson, Mr. Lightfoot, Ms. McNeill-Vann, 
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and Dr. Edelin. And that is this. As we sit here as a committee, 
could you tell us briefly, each in turn, what should we do as an au- 
thorizing committee of the United States Congress, what should we 
not do, and what authority do you lack to do the things that you 
think you need to do? 

Ms. Patterson. I can make a couple of suggestions. One is, if 
you do see some time soon a comprehensive education reform pack- 
age coming forth from the City Council, give it your approval. That 
would be one thing. 

Mr. Sawyer. Do you need our approval? 

Ms. Patterson. We need Congress to not reject legislation that 
we bring forward. 

Mr. Sawyer. Don’t shoot you down when you take your own ac- 
tion? 

Ms. Patterson. And don’t augment it in any major way, would 
be my request. 

But, frankly, there are some things that this Congress has done 
in the past that I think are helpful to meeting some of the com- 
prehensive needs, and I would say don’t undercut them. 

I think in particular of a point Mr. Lightfoot made about schools 
being community hubs. That was one big part of the crime preven- 
tion package that was part of the crime bill, and Ken Amos, who 
is a member of the Goals 2000 panel, I know worked with folks on 
the Hill on that particular piece. Don’t undercut that. I mean that 
is a particular source of useful funding for the city that can help 
bring that community schools notion into being with programs in 
the dark of night and so forth. 

I think there are other things that can help build communities, 
and anything that can help build communities helps have stronger 
community schools. Some of the family preservation, family sup- 
port, dollars that have come from this Congress have been very 
helpful, and the city is working on those programs, because the 
schools need to serve the children who arrive there and they bring 
some of their problems, they bring their community issues with 
them. I think not undercutting some of the ways that the commu- 
nities themselves can be strengthened would be on my list. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Lightfoot, let me repeat, what should we do, 
what should we not do, and what authority do you lack to do what 
you know you need to do? 

Mr. LIGHTFOOT. Well, first, what not to do. I guess I would ask, 
please don’t impose anything upon us. I think this has to be done 
in a cooperative spirit in consultation with us as elected officials 
and our congressional delegate, and I want to thank you for the 
hearing because I think it is offered in that manner. 

Having said that, if we are able to make a decision locally — and 
it will be difficult for the very reason that Mr. Kolderie said; we 
are fighting an establishment, it is a monopoly, they want to main- 
tain their turf, but that is a local fight for us — if we are able to 
win this fight and be able to create a law that establishes this, and 
if we can do it in a way that he said really is a better model for 
the rest of the Nation, I would ask you to help us fund this activity, 
because if it truly is something that the rest of the Nation can look 
to as a model, then I think the rest of the Nation has an interest 
in seeing it is properly funded. 
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I would also ask that you help us to encourage the Federal insti- 
tutions that are here to play a greater role in our education in that 
process. The Library of Congress is a major resource that could do 
much more for us and our public schools. The Smithsonian is some- 
thing that everyone could benefit from, and I don’t think we are 
quite as involved with them as we should be. And I will say the 
military, to their credit, at least the National Guard, has done cer- 
tain things for us. 

So I think those are some of the things that I would like to see 
you do, not do. The authority we don’t have, I want to abolish the 
school board, but that is an issue I have got into down here locally. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Chairman, if I could just ask for latitude so we 
could get through each of the answers. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Yes. 

Ms. McNeill-Vann. I guess I would like to first of all reiterate 
what the Council members have both said, which is basically that 
Congress respect the rights of the community of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and that is really utmost in my mind. 

In terms of authority — and I think again this goes back to the 
DC government more so than Congress — is that we really do need 
to look at ways to free schools to function in the ways they know 
best and not getting caught up in some of the kinds of red tape, 
and I think that the superintendent’s reform package and other 
measures are a way to have some flexibility and recognize that, 
just as we know all children don’t learn the same way at the same 
time, that there are a variety of ways that we can educate them 
and fulfill our mission, which our ultimate mission is to create citi- 
zens who can function well in the 21st century. 

Mr. Sawyer. Dr. Edelin. 

Ms. Edelin. Thank you, Mr. Sawyer. 

One thing I would like for you to do is join us in the delibera- 
tions, actually come to some of the sessions and get to know and 
really become a part of the District of Columbia as a community. 
As you know, schools don’t exist in a vacuum. We don’t teach about 
lordship and vassalage in American public schools because there 
are no lords or vassals in American society. 

A lot of what we are really going to have to get down to at the 
end of the day is that the inequality in schools themselves is really 
not the primary issue, the primary issue is the inequality in soci- 
ety, and the people of the District of Columbia and the children of 
the District of Columbia know that they are relegated to the lowest 
rungs on the work ladder, they know that their fate is at Lorton 
more than it is at Howard University or the University of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, GW, or AU — in other words, that they are in 
prison in larger numbers than they are in college. They know that 
their parents and the adults in our society are being received and 
controlled and disrespected on lots of other levels, and therefore 
they will not learn until we get another equation in society as well 
as in schools. 

So I would really strongly encourage you to get to know this com- 
munity and see its great strengths and assets a little bit better. 

Mr. Sawyer. Let me suggest just as strongly that it is not my 
goal to govern the DC schools. 
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Ms. EDELIN. Oh, I don't believe it is, sir. I don’t believe it is any- 
one’s goal to do that. 

Mr. Sawyer. And I will promise you this. I will make the effort 
to become as involved as possible. I also have to tell you, I probably 
won’t get as involved in the DC School District as I am in my own 
district and the schools in my district where I have a vested inter- 
est as a citizen and as a parent. But I want to make sure that we 
don’t get in your way; I want to make sure that DC schools have 
the full measure of authority that you need to make the decisions 
that you are best able to make for yourselves. 

Ms. EDELIN. I hear you, and we appreciate that. 

It was mentioned by members of our group that, unlike other 
cities that have an industrial base, we don’t have a Coca-Cola or 
some other major corporation, a Federal Express like you have in 
Memphis that just makes the schools their priority. The Federal 
Government and the District government are our businesses, and 
so to the extent that you can or members of your staff can actually 
become involved in that work as long as you are making this a pri- 
ority of yours, it would be cherished. 

Mr. SAWYER. Nor do you have an overarching State administra- 
tive governance structure that virtually every other city your size 
has in the United States. 

Ms. EDELIN. Right. It is one and the same, exactly. 

As far as what you should not do, I would hope very much that 
if we come up with a plan which our Council can accept and which 
the Department of Education would fund, that recisions will not 
suddenly hit the Goals 2000 pot of money and that you would sup- 
port this five-year plan which would give us the first continuity we 
have had as a State District, and also, in terms of the authority 
that we lack, I think we do have some waivers built into the oppor- 
tunity there. I would hope that they would be honored once we 
identify what they should be. 

Mr. Sawyer. The waivers in Goals 2000 were clearly an intended 
part of it. They weren’t sufficient for some, but I understand they 
remain important even as they are. 

Mr. Chairman, I really appreciate your latitude. And if any of 
you have further thoughts on those three specific questions, I 
would really welcome the chance to hear from you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. Chairman Goodling. 

Chairman GOODLING. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just a couple of observations. I get up on the mountaintop in the 
morning when I think about this challenge that the Speaker of- 
fered to Mr. Gunderson and myself initially, as to what we might 
be able to do to help the residents of the District of Columbia have 
the model school for the Nation. And, then sometimes by the end 
of the day I become awfully depressed wondering just what role we 
can play and how effective we can be, and I become depressed, you 
know, when I read that the first goal of the newly elected president 
of the Washington Teachers Union is to oust the superintendent. 

I would think if I were the newly elected president my first goal 
would be to see how I could improve instruction 100 percent. My 
second goal would be to see how I could improve learning 100 per- 
cent, and my third goal would be what I could do to make sure that 
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children love to come to school and are very productive and do very 
well in school, and I would try to improve that 100 percent. So I 
get a little depressed when I read that is the major goal. 

Having been a superintendent and also have been a president of 
a school board, I realize that if you don't have an educational lead- 
er that all realize is the educational leader, both — and initial edu- 
cational leader overall plus the educational leader in each build- 
ing — and then some other entity tries to become that educational 
leader, I can guarantee you, experience has shown that that is the 
end of the school system, it will be productive. 

But after hearing your testimony, you know, I have been 20 
years sitting here listening to testimony — and I have to confess, 
and I have another constituent of mine downstairs testifying — that 
this is the finest panel I have ever heard before us, and I don't — 
as most people know, I don’t often give lot of compliments. Nor- 
mally I’m bored to death, normally I’m trying to keep awake, nor- 
mally I’m doing my work that I should be doing some other time. 

Mr. Sawyer. Should we testify to this as well? 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Goodling. Because they are just reading me to death. 

But it is the finest panel I have ever heard, and it gives me hope 
that there is something that we on this side of the table can do to 
help all of those of you on that side of the table improve the school 
system dramatically and make it the model for the country. 

Ms. Williams, if you saw me smile when you talked about Chap- 
ter 1 it wasn’t what you were saying, it was the fact that I was 
sitting here thinking I sure hope they know after $40 billion over 
35 years what Chapter 1 is all about, because if they don’t I would 
be awfully embarrassed. 

So we are here, again, to do whatever we can do to help you, but 
we are not going to get involved in any of your own political turf 
battles or anything of that nature. Your representative in the Con- 
gress will keep us straight along those lines. But we are here to 
do whatever we can to meet this challenge that the Speaker threw 
out to us and to work very closely with you, and I would be very 
happy to attend meetings when I can, because I want to find out 
exactly, you know, what role we can play. Only you can tell us 
that. 

I thank you. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Ms. Norton. 

Mrs. Norton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I thank Chairman 
Goodling as well for his kind remarks about the panel, many of 
whom are my own constituents, and his remarks at the last hear- 
ing, the spontaneous remarks about self-governance and the need 
for the committee to fit with the governance and the home rule in 
the District, and I recognize that much that has been discussed 
here obviously is for DC to do, and yet it was important for the 
committee to hear what DC is doing to fertilize the committee itself 
about how the committee might fit into the District’s own prior- 
ities. 

I just want to take perhaps the opposite side of what Mr. Sawyer 
asked to begin with, to ask the DC residents, if the Congress were 
to provide additional funds to implement ideas or programs in the 
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development of which the District participates, do you think that 
would be an appropriate role for this committee? 

Ms. Edelin. May I go? 

Mrs. Norton. Yes. 

Ms. Edelin. Yes. We really are in need of broadly replicating 
District-wide some of the initiatives that have proven so very effec- 
tive in bringing particularly parents and communities in tandem 
with the schools. We need better school-linked comprehensive serv- 
ices for children who are in school and also for children who are 
out of school. 

One of the things that OERI has asked me to look into is provid- 
ing better comprehensive school-linked services for homeless and 
migrant and immigrant and runaway and children involved in 
gangs and other troubled young people. There is very little in our 
shrinking budget that can help us to do that. 

In addition, we need a technology infrastructure almost from 
scratch, and that will require new resources as well in addition to 
what grows out of 

Mrs. Norton. Fm not really asking about programs, Fm just try- 
ing to — there has been confusion in the city about what this rela- 
tionship would be and would encounter, because essentially it has 
been defined by others, but even before the committee could itself 
proceed in its work, and Fm simply trying to erase that confusion. 
I find the kinds of priorities that Dr. Edelin names to be particu- 
larly important. 

Mr. Lightfoot, did you have something to say? 

Mr. Lightfoot. Yes. Fll be brief. 

One thing that would help — and I think this is true not only for 
the District of Columbia but for urban areas throughout the coun- 
try — the physical condition of our schools is in tremendous need of 
renovation and updating, and in talking about money I think it 
would certainly make sense to make funds available to assist us 
with renovating our plant. We have done it for our jails, and I cer- 
tainly think we ought to do it for our schools, and to the extent 
that this committee finds it appropriate as urban policy to help 
children, I think we ought to give them a safe, clean, and modem 
place to go to school. 

Mrs. Norton. I must say, Mr. Gunderson tried out an idea on 
me that didn’t even involve congressional funds where that might 
be able to be done. Some of the ideas that this charge simply en- 
courages people to think about I found very fruitful. 

Mr. Lightfoot. Congresswoman, may I interrupt? 

Mrs. Norton. Yes. 

Mr. Lightfoot. We have a study under way in the District of 
Columbia — a group of citizens are doing it — about how we can le- 
verage some of our existing buildings and our existing space that 
is underutilized or no longer utilized and it is school property, and 
use that in some kind of partnership with the private sector to le- 
verage it so we can have money to build new facilities or renovate 
existing facilities, and I think the kind of thing that is probably 
consistent with what I hear Members of Congress talking about 
now, pooling resources and leveraging those resources. I think that 
is the kind of program which would work very well as a model for 
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the rest of the Nation and yet be very successful in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mrs. Norton. Let me ask something about the notion that Mr. 
Kolderie concentrated on in his testimony and that is involved in 
our bill of a separate commission to charter schools. I certainly un- 
derstand where that comes from in the District with impatience 
that the school system has not changed as much, but I would really 
like to ask you about — Mr. Kolderie said what should be obvious, 
that nobody wants something else to do what they might do. I see 
it, by the way, as more like a franchise than anything else. You 
franchise out schools to do various or different things, and you try 
to promote competition. We know that competition helps a lot to 
make people want to improve. 

Have you found that these schools, these schools that have been 
chartered, can promote competition without promoting a destruc- 
tively adversarial relationship with the existing school system, 
which, after all, still has the responsibility for most of the children 
in the system, Mr. Kolderie? 

Mr. Kolderie. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Norton, that is partly a ques- 
tion of how the District decides to treat 

Mrs. Norton. No, Fm asking now for actual experience. Surely 
there is some experience that would guide Mr. Lightfoot and Ms. 
Patterson, who have introduced a similar bill. 

Mr. Kolderie. I think Boston is an important case, the charter 
law passed in Massachusetts in the summer of 1993. It is, I think, 
the only charter law in the country that gives the local board of 
education no role, does not empower the board to create charter 
schools. It passed at a time when the Boston schools were heading 
into a strike that didn’t get ultimately settled until November. 

About six months later, the Boston schools, largely at the initia- 
tive of the Boston Teachers Union, had responded in the revision 
of their contract in 1994 by creating a program of in-district char- 
ter schools themselves. They didn’t have the powers of State law 
available, but they were able to make it attractive by granting 
waivers from District policy and waivers from virtually all of the 
union contract for about eight pilot schools' that will go into oper- 
ation this September at the same time the First round of the State’s 
charter schools. In a way it is competitive. 

There was a good program, school program, in Boston called 
Fenway, which was different and was having some difficulties in 
Boston and applied to go into the State program. When the Boston 
in-district charter program appeared, they went to Fenway and 
said we would like to keep you in Boston. All of a sudden, this 
school found itself being wooed by both charter programs and, in- 
terestingly, in the end decided to stay with the City of Boston. It 
is going to be very interesting to watch these dynamic effects be- 
tween the State program and the city program in Boston. 

Mrs. Norton. Was it the Board of Education that chartered — it 
was the Board of Education that chartered those schools, or did you 
say the city did? 

Mr. Kolderie. The schools in Boston a couple of years ago. 

Mrs. Norton. The industry — industry schools. 
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Mr. Kolderie. There is no Board of Education, I think, in Bos- 
ton. It was taken back several years ago into the structure of gen- 
eral city government. 

Mrs. Norton. But it is the same concept, the same people. 

Mr. Kolderie. Exactly. They went off and created their own in- 
district charter program in response to the stimulus of the State 
program. It is a useful, if you will, competition. 

Chairman Hoekstra. We have a vote. I think we have one vote. 

I will dismiss this panel. Thank you very much for being here. It 
was very informative, very helpful, and hopefully we will be able 
to reconvene in 15 to 20 minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Hoekstra. The subcommittee will reconvene. 

I express my appreciation to my colleague, Mr. Sawyer, for being 
here, and especially also to this panel for what I was hoping would 
be a 15-minute interruption, and ended up being slightly over a 
hour. 

Excuse my prediction skills, but my background is marketing. So 
for those of you that come from a marketing background, you know, 
we were always the ones that put together the forecast for new 
products and then told salespeople to go out and achieve them. And 
we were always much more optimistic than what they were. So we 
will begin with the second panel. 

Let me introduce the second panel. We have Dr. Mabel Gaskins, 
who is a Vice President of Educational Alternatives from Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, welcome. Dr. Deborah McGriff, who is a Vice 
President of the Edison Project from New York, welcome. Mr. 
Heydinger — Heydinger? 

Mr. Heydinger. Heydinger. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Heydinger from Public Strategies Group, 
Incorporated, from St. Paul, Minnesota. And Dr. Jonathon Gillette 
from The Comer Project for Change in Education, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Thank you very much for being here and we will begin with you, 
Dr. Gaskins. 

STATEMENT OF MABLE GASKINS, EDUCATION ALTERNATIVES 

INCORPORATED 

Ms. Gaskins. Thank you. 

Thank you, Chairman Hoekstra, council members and distin- 
guished guests. I thank you for this opportunity to present to the 
Committee on Economic and Educational Opportunities this testi- 
mony on urban education reform. 

I will be talking about public-private partnerships. We saw the 
word “privatization ,, and I know I used it in my testimony to you, 
but privatization sometimes in education, people think of privatiza- 
tion as private schools. We enter into public-private partnerships 
and the schools do remain public schools. 

There are 15,173 school districts in the Nation, spending approxi- 
mately $250 billion for more than 42 million students. Each district 
is independent, although the degree of control differs from State to 
State. 

What is most striking about the Nation's education system is the 
complete lack of diversity when it comes to the way these entities 
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are so nearly alike in organizing and practice. Even Albert Shank- 
er, President of the AFT, has wryly noted, if one-quarter of the 
products on an assembly line don’t work when they reach the end 
of the line, and another quarter fall off before the end of the line, 
the solution is not to run the line longer or faster. Other, different 
production processes must be created. 

Private industry in America has not remained stagnant. They 
have created their own demand. The United States Post Office, 
United Parcel Service, and Federal Express, have revolutionized 
the postal system through a competitive approach. 

Our schools are in trouble. And until schools have to compete 
with the consequence of losing dollars and/or jobs, school reform 
will probably not happen. Public-private partnerships are a positive 
catalyst for change that preserve and enhance what is right with 
America’s public education system. Private companies bring man- 
agement expertise, cost-containment techniques, and Financing 
ability that public schools would not have available otherwise. 

In general, parents, teachers, students and school administrators 
and communities at large want and need the critical reforms that 
public-private partnerships can provide, including effective learning 
environments that maximize students’ personal and academic 
growth; a specific plan for improvement and a party accountable 
for implementation; new ideas and approaches that can produce 
the significant changes needed; new technology and educational re- 
sources in the classroom, right now, not a year later; a way to pay 
for improvements without additional tax increases; and school sys- 
tems that are a source of community pride. 

Now, Educational Alternatives had its beginnings in 1986. And 
in 1987 it opened its first tesseract school in Eagan, Minnesota, fol- 
lowed by a second tesseract school in Paradise Valley, Arizona, in 
1988. In 1990, Educational Alternatives formed a five-year public- 
private partnership with Dade County public schools in Miami, 
Florida, to implement the tesseract instructional delivery model at 
Southpointe elementary school. 

Then in 1992, The Alliance for Schools That Work was formed. 
This is the consortium of four companies, Education Alternatives, 
KPMG Peat Marwick, Johnson Controls World Services, and Com- 
puter Curriculum Corporation. Each alliance member brings 
unique capabilities, best practices and benefits to the schools, and 
each is committed to making schools work for all children. 

In July, 1992, the alliance signed a five-year performance-based 
contract to provide management services to nine Baltimore City 
public schools. And then in 1993 and in early 1994, three addi- 
tional Baltimore schools entered into this partnership. 

In 1994, the Alliance formed a public-private partnership with 
the City of Hartford, Connecticut and the Hartford Board of Edu- 
cation, to provide management services to the city’s 32 schools. 

Does this mean I am through, this light? 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. No, no, go ahead. 

Ms. Gaskins. Okay, thank you. 

The alliance currently provides management services to 44 
schools with approximately 33,000 students. Now, when we enter 
into partnerships with schools, it is our intent to partner with the 
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schools for a period of five years, to help them to develop the capac- 
ity to make all schools work for all children. 

At the end of our first five-year partnership with Dade County 
school, we are pleased to report that the test scores for Southpointe 
elementary school students have risen in both reading and in 
math, going from the 30th percentile in each of those areas up to 
the 56th or 57th percentile. And Southpointe was a school that was 
80 percent Hispanic students and 20 percent African-American stu- 
dents. 

We are now completing our third year in Baltimore and during 
these three years, we have partnered with the schools to develop 
an infrastructure which will facilitate quality schools that work for 
all students. As a result of the partnership efforts over this three- 
year period of time, we want to share with you, and you can go to 
Baltimore to see, if you wish, and some of you will be going on 
Tuesday, Monday or Tuesday, I understand, that the schools are 
cleaner and safer, that technology is in each classroom and there 
are labs in each of the schools, attendance has improved for the 
students and staff, teacher surveys indicate their satisfaction with 
the partnership, parent surveys indicate their satisfaction with the 
partnership, and achievement gains have been modest in the first 
two years. Now, however, that the infrastructure is in place, expec- 
tations for greater achievement gains are higher for years three, 
four and five. 

Now, an additional component of a public-private partnership 
that you might be interested in that has immediate benefits for the 
public schools is the for-profit structure. This means that the alli- 
ance can raise dollars and finance capital improvements. These are 
dollars that the schools would not otherwise have, unless a referen- 
dum were passed. These up-front dollars are then used for school 
improvements and enhancements such as computers, facility re- 
pairs, and energy conservation systems. 

The status quo — I will finish quickly — the status quo of school 
districts which result in national statistics telling the story of 
American businesses spending approximately $40 billion every year 
to provide remedial training to new employees and that functional 
illiteracy costs America businesses $300 billion annually in lost 
productivity, should not be tolerated. 

This profile of America’s achievement decline certainly affirms 
the need for an alternative model for education. We are in the proc- 
ess of pioneering change, with built in accountability. 

And I would urge you to continue to explore public-private part- 
nerships as an alternative model for education. Public-private part- 
nerships combines the best of the public and private sectors in a 
unified effort that puts children first. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Gaskins follows:] 
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Why is privatization being explored as 
an alternative model for education? 



The following are national statistics which are probably familiar to many of you: 

• Only 71 percent of all students entering ninth grade graduate four years later. 

• Of the 1990 prison population of 1. 1 million, 82 percent were high school dropouts. The 
average annual cost of maintaining one prisoner is $22,500. The national average per- 
pupil expenditure for education is approximately $5,800 per year. 

• In the last twenty years the national average of Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores has 
decreased 35 points. 

• In America, 47 percent of adults are unable to read well enough to determine departures 
on a bus schedule or write a letter explaining an error on a bill. 

• American businesses spend about $40 billion every year to provide remedial training to 
new employees. 

• According to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, functional illiteracy costs American 
business $300 billion annually in lost productivity. 

This profile of America’s achievement decline certainly affirms the need for education reform. 
The current system in most instances is not working. 

There are 15,173 school districts in the nation, spending approximately $250 billion for more 
than 42 million students. Each district is independent, although the degree of control differs 
from state to state. What is most striking about the nation’s education system is the complete 
lack of diversity when it comes to the way these entities are so nearly alike in organization and 
practice. 
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Even Albert Shanker, president of the American Federation of Teachers (AFT) teachers’ union, 
has wryly noted, "If one quarter of the products on an assembly line don’t work... when they 
reach the end of the line and another quarter fall off before the end of the line... the solution is 
not to run the line faster or longer; other, different production processes must be created." 

The nation desperately needs new ways to conduct the business of educating students in 
America. 

Private industry in America has not remained stagnant— they have created their own demand, 
as evidence by technology; ATM machines; faxes; cellular phones; the diet, beauty, and clothing 
industries; exercise equipment; cars; homes; and the environment. The U.S. Post Office/United 
Parcel Service and Federal Express have revolutionized the postal system through a competitive 
approach. 

In each of the above examples, a visionary or small group of visionaries had the imagination and 
foresight to see that there were new, different, and better ways to do things. These same talents 
can and should be applied to schools. 

Our schools are in trouble; until schools have to compete with the consequence of losing, school 
reform will not happen. 
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Privatization is a positive catalyst for change that preserves and enhances what is right with 
America’s public education system. Private companies bring management expertise, cost- 
containment techniques, and financing ability that public schools would not have available 
otherwise. 

In general, parents, teachers, students, and school administrators and communities want and need 
the critical reforms that public-private partnerships can provide, including: 

• Effective learning environments that maximize students’ personal and academic growth; 

• A specific plan for improvement, and a party accountable for implementation; New ideas 
and approaches that can produce the significant changes needed; 

• New technology and educational resources in the classroom— right now; 

• A way to pay for improvements without additional tax increases; and 

• School systems that are a source of community pride. 

What does private management mean for public schools? On the most basic level, it means 
students have the necessary tools for learning, teachers have access to copiers, faxes and 
telephones that work, and principals have peace of mind that school facilities are clean, safe, and 
well-maintained. On a broader level, it means children can log-on to computers and access a 
personalized education plan, teachers can benefit from weekly, customized professional 
development sessions, and principals can provide the instructional leadership to ensure the 
success of more children on a daily basis. 
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Such benefits may seem small steps in the long journey toward substantive education reform, 
but they are at the very heart of effective learning. Children won’t come to school, much less 
leam, if they are afraid or repelled by the environment. More importantly, by assuming joint 
responsibility for the day-to-day operation of the schools, private companies enable teachers, 
students, and principals to focus their energy where it counts — in the classrooms. 

The Alliance for Schools That Work 



As a premiere provider for public-private partnerships in the country, the Alliance for Schools 
That Work represents an important idea in education: private business working with communities 
to create more effective and efficient educational environments in our nation’s schools. Such 
business partnerships leave the business of providing management services to the Alliance so that 
teachers and administrators can focus on learning. 

The important role of teachers and other school employees in educational reform cannot be 
overstated. Without the talent, commitment, and caring that teachers bring to the learning 
process, no educational partnership could win. For that reason, the Alliance actively supports 
teachers with professional development, supplies, instructional materials, computers, and other 
resources to help make their difficult jobs a little easier. 

Each Alliance member brings unique capabilities and benefits to the schools they service, and 
each is committed to making schools work. Together, they effectively manage school operations 
and finances so that more resources can be invested in classrooms. 
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The Alliance includes the following companies: 

• Education Alternatives, Inc., a leader in education and school management, works in 
cooperation with parents, school boards, and members of the community to improve the 
quality of education in public and private schools. Through efficient operational 
management of schools and proven educational programs, Education Alternatives strives 
to enhance students’ academic performance and personal growth. 

• Computer Curriculum Corporation, the fastest-growing unit of Simon & Schuster, 
pioneered technology-based learning systems in 1967. Today its award-winning 
multimedia courseware provides instruction to more than one million students in K-12 
schools around the world. Simon & Schuster, the world’s largest educational publisher, 
is the publishing unit of Viacom Inc. 

• Johnson Controls-Facility Management Services, a world leader in the efficient and 
safe operation of nonresidential facilities, is responsible for supervision and maintenance 
buildings, energy use, transportation, and other noninstructional services for schools. 
Johnson Controls rapidly improves school environments, while generating cost savings 
that can help fund classroom initiatives. 

• KPMG Peat Marwick, the largest accounting and consulting firm in the world, is 
responsible for financial management assistance, with a focus on raising service quality 
standards, introducing cost-saving technologies, and applying advanced management 
techniques to improve educational administration and support. Cost savings from 
efficient financial management help fund increased investment in classroom resources. 
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The Role of the Alliance 

The Alliance embraces public-private partnerships as the key to achieving district- wide, 
systematic change that puts children first. Acting within parameters set by a board of education, 
the Alliance works with parents, teachers, students, school officials, and community leaders to 
make schools more efficient, more effective, and more inviting places to learn. The Alliance's 
working relationships reflect the uniqueness of each school district. However, the following are 
common to all Alliance partnerships: 

• A board of education continues to set policy and make decisions about curriculum. 

• "School governance teams" of parents, teachers, principals, and community members are 
integrally involved in a process that results in making key decisions about the educational 
program and practices in each school. 

• Employees have access to additional incentives and customized staff development. 

Decision making by those who have a personal stake in each school’s success ensures an 
educational system that works for parents, staff, and members of the community — as well as the 
children it serves. 

Our Proposal for Change 

The Alliance proposes public-private partnerships to provide management services for schools, 
combining the best of the public and private sectors in a unified effort that puts children first. 
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We do not "take over" the schools. Just the opposite is true. A board of education continues 
to set policy and make decisions about curriculum; site-based school governance teams have 
increased authority to make key decisions about instructional delivery; and public employees 
have access to additional incentives and professional development necessary to excel. 

We work hand-in-hand with schools or districts to develop infrastructures and processes to 
ensure that schools work for all children. 

To help schools succeed, the Alliance focuses on: 

• Strengthening the curriculum. 

• Improving instructional delivery. 

• Realigning accountability and assessment. 

• Providing ongoing professional development. 

• Ensuring the appropriate use of effective technology. 

• Enhancing school readiness. 

• Providing family, community, and school linkages. 

• Ensuring financial accountability. 

• Increasing and nurturing adult literacy. 

• Creating a safe and secure school environment. 

Members of the Alliance are committed to improving the educational process by increasing 
authority and resources at the individual schools and strengthening site-based school governance 
teams. Site-based decision making facilitates ownership by those ultimately responsible for 
making changes and implementing decisions. 
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Members of the Alliance believe that ail educational models should empower parents and staff 
and actively involve the people who are in the best position to make informed decisions about 
teaching and the learning process. 

The site-based school governance process includes nine specific steps: 

• Building a strong school governance team. 

• Developing and implementing a communications and governance structure that empowers 
all stakeholders at the school site. 

• Analyzing internal and external data. 

• Identifying factors critical for success. 

• Developing vision and mission statements. 

• Analyzing supports and constraints. 

• Developing broad outcome statements. 

• Developing an action plan specifying dates and necessary resources. 

• Developing a comprehensive monitoring process. 

Members of the Alliance take responsibility for working with site-based school governance teams 
to determine which educational model will be best for each school. We prefer models that are 
researched and proven to help students succeed. We work with schools to identify key 
components of appropriate models. 

Whatever model a school chooses, the Alliance provides increased technology, more resources 
and materials, more staff development, and a means of setting goals and monitoring the progress 
of students. The Alliance also encourages greater involvement of parents. 
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Why is the Alliance right for you? 

1. The Alliance puts children first. Improving schools and enriching the lives of children 
is not just our job: it’s our passion. We believe that every child possesses unique gifts 
and talents and deserves a chance to develop them. This commitment is the basis for 
everything we do. 

2. The Alliance can achieve success. The Alliance's approach to educational improvement 
is grounded in experience and research. Since 1987, the Alliance has implemented "best 
practices" tested and proven to solve the problems faced in many of America’s schools. 
We now manage a total of 44 public schools attended by more than 31,000 students. 

3. The Alliance redirects and invests new resources "up front." The companies that 
make up the Alliance provide unmatched resources: revenues of more than $15 billion, 
and the special skills needed to improve academic results. The Alliance's for-profit 
structure allows it to raise money and finance capital improvements with dollars that 
schools would not otherwise have. Examples of improvements financed with "up front" 
dollars include computer technology, energy conservation systems, and facility repairs. 
In addition, the Alliance offers such proprietary products as KPMG Peat Marwick’s 
FAMIS accounting system, and Education Alternatives, Inc. ’s staff development, parental 
involvement, and Tesseract® instructional delivery model. 
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4. The Alliance creates a new accountability in education. The Alliance offers an 
entirely new way of providing management services to schools. It operates freely 
without the restrictions of an entrenched bureaucracy. In return for increased flexibility, 
the Alliance is accountable to school boards for creating clean, safe, effective learning 
environments. Boards of education have the power to terminate an Alliance contract 
within 90 days without cause by a majority vote. 

5. The Alliance maximizes opportunities for teachers and principals to focus on 
learning. By assuming joint responsibility for day-to-day operation and maintenance of 
the schools, the Alliance enables teachers and principals to focus more of their energy 
where it counts— in the classrooms. 

Conclusion: The Face of Success 

The Alliance for Schools That Work believes that in each and every public school in America, 
success has a face and a name. The child who attends school eagerly, the teacher who helps 
students solve problems independently, and the parent who lauds his or her child’s growth are 
all indicative of success and a realization of the vision Alliance members share. 
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Historical Background of 
Education Alternatives, Inc. 



1984 : 









Control Data 
Corporation researches 
the idea of creating a 
•perfect school.* 

The research team 
meets with educational 
institutions and 
associations, licensing 
boards, teachers, 
parents and futurists 
to discover the real 
status of education 
and what might be 
done to salve the 
problems. 



Education Alternatives is 
created to bring to 
fruition the efforts of 
Control Data 
Corporation. 



Education Alternatives 
opens a private school 
in Eagan, Minn., 
where the company 
first introduces its 
Tesseract* teaching 
method. 



Education Alternatives 
opens its second 
private Tesseract 
school in Paradise 
Valley, Ariz. 



Education 
Alternatives forms 
the first public- 
private partnership 
of its kind with Dade 
County Public 
Schools, Miami, Fla., 
and the United 
Teachers of Dade to 
implement the 
Tesseract 

educational program 
at South Pointe 
Elementary School in 
South Miami Beach. 



The research team 
creates a framework 
of best educational 
practices. 



1993 .! 
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Education Alternatives 
completes an initial 
public offering of 
1,663,690 shares of 
common stock. The 
offering raises net 
proceeds to the 
company of 
$5,651,000. 



Education Alternatives, 
KPMG Peat Marwick, 
Johnson Controls- 
Facility Management 
Services and Computer 
Curriculum Corporation 
form a unique 
collaborative effort 
known as the Alliance 
for Schools That Work. 

Education Alternatives 
raises $1,9 16,000 in a 
public offering of 
425,000 shares of its 
common stack. 

The Alliance for 
Schools That Work 
signs a five-year 
contract to run nine 
Baltimore City Public 
Schools— eight 
elementary schools and 
one middle school. 



Education Alternatives 
completes a public 
offering of 1,622,707 
shares of common 
stack. The offering 
raises $31,190,000. 

The Alliance for 
Schools That Work 
adds two more schools 
in Baltimore. 



The Alliance for 
Schools That Work 
adds one more school 
in Baltimore. 

The Alliance forms a 
public-private partner- 
ship with the City of 
Hartford and the 
Hartford Board of 
Education to manage 
the city’s 32-school 
system and improve 
the quality of 
education for more 
than 25,000 students. 
The public-private 
partnership, charged 
with the managerial 
oversight of an entire 
school district, is the 
first of its kind in the 
United States. 
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Chairman HOEKSTRA. Thank you. 

Dr. McGrifT. 

STATEMENT OF DEBORAH McGRIFF, EDISON PROJECT 

Ms. McGRIFF. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sawyer, Mrs. Norton, I am 
grateful for the opportunity to talk with you today about urban 
education. And I speak to you this afternoon as a lifelong urban ed- 
ucator with experience in New York City, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and most recently as general super- 
intendent of the Detroit public schools. 

Throughout my 25-year career, one thing has remained constant. 
I have always challenged the existing system by encouraging sub- 
stantial change and continuous improvement, not tinkering with 
the existing system. 

At the end of my remarks, I will speak specifically about some 
of my accomplishments in these positions, but I would like to begin 
by focusing on saving public education by reinventing it and by 
making the needs of our children, not the system, our first priority. 

Like Paul Hill of the Rand Corporation and the Institute on Edu- 
cation and Training at the University of Washington, I believe that 
public education requires systemic change, and that systemic 
change must focus on at least three things, transforming local edu- 
cational governance, changing central office services, and local 
school operations. 

But like Paul, I also believe that we cannot begin to change 
central offices and local schools, until we first change school gov- 
ernance. Changing the current governance system of public edu- 
cation isn’t going to be easy because it requires transforming State 
and Federal laws and regulations, local school board policies, court 
orders, labor contracts, methods of allocating funds, rules limiting 
the use of funds by source, certification requirements and State 
curriculum and graduation requirements. 

Contract management, charter schools, and even voucher plans 
that guarantee public oversight and quality control are coherent 
and workable alternatives to the current educational governance 
system, because they redefine what a school is and how a school 
should be governed. Charter and contract-managed schools can be 
managed in a dozen different ways, by parents, by teachers, by 
community groups, by school superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation, by universities and other educational institutions, and by 
private providers of high quality educational services. 

The Edison Project, of course, is an example of such a private 
provider and worthy of serious consideration. Since its inception in 
1992, Edison’s education and technology professionals, finance ex- 
perts and others, have worked to create an innovative instructional 
program and organizational structure. 

Our public school partners will not only benefit from outside ex- 
pertise, but also from a capital investment of more than a million 
dollars, while maintaining local public control. Our founder, Chris- 
topher Whittle, our President and Chief Executive Officer, Benno 
Schmidt, former President of Yale University, and all Edisonites 
know that partnership schools must accomplish the twin goals of 
serving children well and being a successful business. 
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Our mission is to provide world class education for all students 
at an affordable price. Our schools develop students’ academic ca- 
pacity and their creative and expressive power, enhance students’ 
sense of values and strength of character, encourage their civic vir- 
tue, and support their physical fitness and health. 

Reinventing public education requires bold leaders willing to end 
bureaucratic gridlock. School board members, educators, support 
staff and union officials, must be willing to scrutinize each element 
of school design and discard those that do not help children learn. 
Daring parents must demand excellence, while communities dis- 
card old 19th century ideas and systems that no longer work. 

Together, they should design new schools and prepare students 
for the future. The Edison Project has found four communities com- 
mitted to reinventing public education. In the fall, each community 
will open an elementary partnership school. 

Charter schools will open in Mount Clemens, Michigan, and Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. In Boston, our partnership is with the Horace 
Mann Foundation. Our partnership in Mount Clemens is with the 
local school board. Contract managed schools will be opened in 
Sherman, Texas, and Wichita, Kansas, in partnerships with the 
local boards. 

We have already identified two additional communities that will 
open schools in 1996, Colorado Springs, Colorado is a charter 
school with the local school board, and we have a charter with the 
Detroit — with a community group in Detroit that was chartered by 
Central Michigan University. Edison partnership schools will move 
beyond the appearance of change by implementing a comprehen- 
sive model of school transformation, one incorporating changes in 
school organization, curriculum, teaching methods, assessment and 
accountability, time, professional development, school governance, 
family and community involvement, and the use of technology. 

In seeking appropriate solutions, we recognize that communities 
and even schools differ, and no one solution is always the right so- 
lution for every community. Our school reform experts have identi- 
fied partnership essentials and values that cover about 70 percent 
of our school design. We collaborate with parents and educators in 
a community to locally customize the design, and local 
customization include such things as themes, integrated commu- 
nity resources such as museums and universities into the design, 
or modifying curriculum standards to meet State and local expecta- 
tions in accommodating legal and regulatory environments. 

The core elements of our design build on the work of the most 
effective and the most efficient public and private schools around 
the world. Our school organization allows teams of diverse teachers 
to work with the same students for several years. 

Our own world-class standards, instructional methods that moti- 
vate and performance-based assessment, a longer school day, a 
hour or two longer, and a longer school year of at least a month, 
we have a 210-day school year, and technology for an information 
age, will create a new and exciting learning environment. 

Our technology as a second language philosophy and curriculum 
placed a computer in the home of every family, a laptop in the lap 
of every teacher, and technology at the fingertips of students and 
teachers any time of the day. There are four computers placed in 
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every classroom, each specialty classroom, our world language, 
music, art and physical education classrooms, each have a com- 
puter. And the library media center will have 10 permanent com- 
puters and may also house additional computers that can be loaned 
to teachers for classroom activities. 

Our computers don’t stand alone. We developed our own com- 
puter on-line network called The Common. This connects parents 
and students and teachers. The schools in Boston will be connected 
to the school in Michigan and Wichita, and they will also be con- 
nected to the staff development and other resources of the Edison 
central office in New York. Parents are actively involved in our 
schools through the Parent Advisory Council, or our Board of 
Friends. And they are also encouraged to tutor, to volunteer, to 
serve the school in a number of ways. 

But most important of all, Edison partnership schools are ac- 
countable to their communities. The Edison partnership can be dis- 
missed at any time the community is not satisfied with our per- 
formance. To succeed, the Edison Project must do good and do well. 

In terms of changing central office, our central office will provide 
three services to local schools. They hold local schools accountable, 
they intervene when schools miseducate children, and they provide 
local staff development. In 1968, Dr. Kenneth Clarke, distinguished 
professor of psychology emeritus at City University of New York, 
predicted that the development of these and other alternatives to 
the current public school system would be attacked by defenders of 
the present system as attempts to weaken it and thereby weaken- 
ing or possibly destroying public education. 

We met many obstacles, and I list those in my testimony, I will 
not reread them, but the issue is clear. The current school finance 
and governance monopoly must end. Government-run schools can- 
not be the only option for delivering public education. Autonomous 
and accountable, contract and charter schools, including Edison 
'partnership schools, must be created to provide options for the cur- 
rent system while meeting the needs of students. The issue of local 
school accountability, changing governance, and changing the local 
school, are required to provide systemic change. 

When I was superintendent, I focused mostly on local school 
empowerment, choice for teachers and parents, and diversity of 
school programs. But this is not enough. If a superintendent does 
not have the authority to close failing schools, all of these things 
will not provide excellent education for all kids. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. McGrifT follows:] 
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Testfmosiy by Of. Deborah M. McGrtfi? 

Senior Vic® President, Public School Pemerahip 
The Edison Project 

Committee on Economic and Educational Opportunities 
U S. Souse of Representatives 
June 8, 1993 



Mr, Chairman* distinguished numbers of the committee, I om grateftiJ for the opportunity to talk 
with you today about urban education reform. 

1 speak to you as a lifelong urban oducaro?, with experience in New York, Cambridge, 
Milwaukee sad, most recently, as general superintendent of the Detroit Public Schools* 
Throughout my 25-year cares*, one thing has remained constant I have challenged the rigid, 
bureaucratic, and seif-serving rules of the existing system by encouraging oobamntinl educational 
change and continuous improvement, not tinkering. 

The needs of our children demand that we consider what might be called "radical approaches” to 
changing the existing system. Specifically, we must focus eh saving public education by 
reinventing it, and making the needs of our children, not tire system, our first priority. 

Like Paul Hill of the Institute on Educa t ion and Training, I believe systomk change must focus 
on at least three things: transforming local educational governance, central office operations and 
local school operations. 

Paul defines governance as Vail the proscriptions and constraints that define and limit what a 
school is, tow it Is administered, who can attend it, who can teach in it, what resources the 
school has, what services its staff must provide, what courses students must take, and what 
student* must be able to demonstrate before they graduate.” Paul Hill concludes that school 
governance must bo reinvented before there can be any realistic hope of central office and local 
school reform. 
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Changing lb® currant governance system isn't easy because it requires transforming: 

* state and federal laws and regukiticas; 

« local board policies; 

« court orders; 

* labor contracts; 

* methods of ollccaing teds: 

» rules limiting the uso of foods by eouroe; 

® certification requirerttenfe; and 
o state curriculum and graduation icquirsmento. 

Contract management, charter schools, and even voucher plans that guarantee public oversight 
and quality control ore co h^ssn and workable alternative uo the current educational governance 
system bacsusc they tcdcfics what a school is and how it should be governed. 

Charter and contract managed schools can bo managed in dossas of different wnya by parents* 
by teachers, by community groups by school superintendents and boards of education* by 
universities and other educational institutions, and by private providers of high quality 
educational services. 

The Edison Project, of course, is an example of such a private provider and worthy of serious 
consideration. 

Since its inception in 1992, Edison’s education and technology professionals, finance oxpcutn and 
others have worked to create an innovative instructional program and organizational structure. 
Our public school portnara will not only be&sfit from outside oapartke, but also from a capital 
investment of more than a million dollars, while maintaining local public control. Our founder 
Christopher Whittle, our President and Chief Saccutive Officer Beano Schmidt, &td oil other 
Edisonites know that parmWsbip eckcoio mast accomplish the twin goals of serving children well 
and being a successful bumWt. 
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The mission of The Edison Project is to provide worthless education for dl students at an 
nffordabb price. Partnership school* will develop students’ academic capacity and their creative 
and expressive power, enhance students’ mso of values and strength of character, encourage 
their civic virtue, and support their physical fitness and health. 

Reinventing public education requires bold loaders willing to end bureaucratic gridlock School 
board members, educates, support staff, and union officials must be willing to scrutinise each 
elemant of school design and discard those that do not help cfeiMron team. Daring parents mist 
demand cxgcUoeoq, while comrmmitiss discard old 19th century idecss ond systems that no longer 
work. Together toy should design now schools that prepare ctudeato tor the future. 

The Edison Project found four communities committed to reinventing public education. In the 
fall, each community will open an elementary partnership school Charter schools will open in 
Mount domens, Michigan end Boston, MataachusetSs. Contract managed school* vriiJ open in 
Sherman, Texes and Wichita, Kansas, 

Edison partnership schools will move toy ond to appearance of change by implementing a 
comprehensive model of school tr&ndtomation • one i ncor porating changes in school 
organization, curricula, teaching methods, aseeasmsm and accountability, rj mq, professional 
development, school governance, family and community involvement, and the use of technology. 

In socking appropriate solutions we recognise that communities and even schools differ and no 
one solution is always to right solution for every school community. Oar own school reform 
experts have identified partrwrBhip essentials and principle v&Juaa that cover about 70 percent of 
a school* $ design. We ton collaborate with parent* end educators in each community to locally 
customize to remainder of to school design. Local customization includes special tomes such 
as arts and sciences, integrating community resources ouch m universities ond museums into to 
school design, modifying curriculum standard* to meet state and local expectations, ond 
accommodating local legal and regulatory environments. 
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The core elements of our school design build ©a th© work of the meet effective reform efforu in 
public and private schools around tho globe. Our school organ ucution will allow teams of diverse 
teachers tn work with the same small group of students for several years. World-pl &&$ 
curriculum standards, instructional methods that motivate, ’performance based assessment, a 
longer school day (one to two hours longer) and a longer school year (approximately one month), 
and technology for on information age will create a new and exciting learning experience. 

Our Technology os a Second Language philosophy/cuniculum requires a computer in the home 
of every Edison family, a laptop In the lap of every teochar, and technology at the fingertips of 
students and teachers any time of tha day. Four computers will be Installed in each standard 
classroom. Each specialty classroom will have one computer. The library/media center will 
have ten permanent computers and may also’ house loaners. 

The Common, our computer on-line network, will link educators, students, parents, and 
communities, giving them access to a vast array of resourced and learning tools. Parents and 
citizens will participate in the day-to-day operation and governance of the partnership school. 

The Parent Advisory Council and the Board of Friends will provide formal vehicles for 
integrating community and parent views. These groupa will meat regularly to discuss school 
Issues and to hear families' concerns and suggestions. Each school will also look for ways to 
make the best use of family and community members' talents and enthusiasm. Classroom 
volunteers, tutors, coaches, club advisors, etc. will be welcome in partnership schools. 

Most important, Edison partnership schools will be accountable to their communities, which can 
dismiss The Edison Project at any time if they are not satisfied with the corporation's and/or 
students’ performance. To succvwd, Tho Edison Project must do goad-and do well* 

Contract managed and charter schools also after the role of tha centrel office from a top down, 
command and control bureaucracy to oos that provides support for the development of local 
schools, accountability, and intervention when schools miceducate children. 
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In 1968, Dr. Kenneth Clarfte, Diotiftguiiihed Professor of Psychology Emsritu*. City Univenuty 
of Now York* predicted that the dsvelupmsm of these and other alternatives to the cuerem public 
Kchooi systems would be attacked by defenders of the present system as Attempt* to weaken it 
and thereby weakening, or possibly destroying, public education. 

The Edison Project toss encountered numerous barriers over and over again in our effort to bring 
a new and exciting learning experience to public school student*. These include: 

" The huge number of regulations, in some states ns long ns 6,000 pages; 

« Isolation that prevents educator* from knowing whai others hove found to ba 
successful; 

• 1 nertia that does mote to slow reform then outright opposition ever could; 

• Bureaucracy that drowns innovation inn sea of red tape; 

• Miscommunicaiicos that turn parents and educators, potential alto in the cfuaarfe for 
better education, against each other, and 

• Tho public Reboot finance and governance monopoly that stifles empowerment, 
accountability, diversity of programs, and parental freedom to choose the school their 
children attend. 

The public school finance and governance monopoly must end. Government run schools cannot 
be the only option for delivering public education. Autonomous and accountable public school®, 
including Edison partnership schools* must be created to provide options for the current system, 
while meeting student and parent needs. 

Thank you very much for your attend on. 1 look forward to your questions. 
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Chairman HOEKSTRA. Thank you. 

Mr. Heydinger. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD HEYDINGER, PUBLIC STRATEGIES 

GROUP, INC. 

Mr. Heydinger. Chairman Hoekstra, Members of the committee, 
it is a pleasure to be here today and to discuss the private manage- 
ment of public schools. 

In a sense, I think what I have to offer you is a real-world exam- 
ple of precisely what Dr. McGriff was talking about. It may sur- 
prise you, however, to learn that what interested the Public Strate- 
gies Group most about being here today was not the topic of the 
private management of public schools. 

In fact, we are not convinced that private management is any 
better than public management. However, we are convinced that 
two other concepts which can drive change in urban schools is es- 
sential, leadership and paying only for results. 

Let me first give you a few facts about the Public Strategies 
Group, and perhaps clarify some misperceptions about us. PSG is 
a private corporation dedicated to government reform. We do not 
work exclusively on K through 12 education. We do work exclu- 
sively in the public sector. 

We are a small firm of 12 people. However, we bring together 
some of the most noteworthy thinkers on the topic of improving the 
services which citizens receive from their government. My partners 
include David Osborne, who co-invented — right, who coauthored 
“Reinventing Government,” and is one of the primary authors of 
the National Performance Review, and Babak Armajani who has 
coauthored the well-known book on public administration, “Break- 
ing Through Bureaucracy.” 

At PSG, we do see ourselves as pioneers and trailblazers. In con- 
trast to what U.S.A. Today said yesterday in its article about pri- 
vate management of public schools, it was indeed the Public Strate- 
gies Group that was the first private firm in the country to be 
given -responsibility for leading an entire public school district. 

For the record, the Minneapolis public school district has 82 sites 
with 44,000 students and a budget of about $350 million. Because 
we are a private firm, we often are cast in the press as a group 
of business people running schools. 

Back home in St. Paul, we laugh about this characterization. We 
are not private-sector business people, although we are running a 
successful private venture today. Instead, we are former public sec- 
tor officials, dedicated to the notion that government matters, con- 
fident that there is a better way to deliver results that matter to 
citizens, and adamant to a point of being evangelical that the indi- 
viduals who work in our governments today, including teachers 
and staff, in most cases want to deliver services to our Nation and 
our kids that is second to none. 

Yet, it is this concept of private management that has garnered 
all the attention, not just here but across the Nation. At PSG, we 
don’t think the concept of private management is the answer. In 
fact, we disagree strongly with the notion that private companies 
can provide better, more efficient services in schools than public of- 
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ficials. The prospect that business manages things better is cer- 
tainly suspect. 

Do we really believe that businesses — or that business has the 
answers when we see a number of business failures every year, 
when we know that the Fortune 500 list turns over nearly every 
25 years? 

Most business executives wouldn’t last a year in the job of a pub- 
lic school superintendent with conflicting demands and public pres- 
sures. Private management is not what is interesting about our ar- 
rangement in the Minneapolis schools. 

What is interesting is our three other factors. First, the school 
superintendency, as we call it in Minneapolis, is not being filled in 
a traditional way. It is filled by people who are not educational pro- 
fessionals. That in itself isn’t necessarily good, but it should be 
taken as a signal that the district wanted a different kind of lead- 
ership. 

Furthermore, the superintendency is filled not by one person, but 
by a leadership team from the Public Strategies Group. If you 
looked in the official record, you would see that one of my partners, 
Peter Hutchinson, who does spend every waking moment working 
in the Minneapolis schools, is the superintendent designate. 

And I might add, that is only because the law demands in Min- 
nesota that an individual, not a group, hold the chair. Yet, during 
the course of this past school year, six different PSG associates 
spent time working in the Minneapolis schools under the auspices 
of the superintendency. So it is very much of a team effort. 

Second, our contract is a contract for leadership services. Our 
firm was certainly not selected because of its educational creden- 
tials. Instead, we were chosen from amongst competing finalists be- 
cause leadership matters and performance counts. 

The Minneapolis school board challenged us to create a radically 
different environment, one that values and supports the leadership 
of others, one that expects the best from students, families and 
teachers, one that celebrates success, one that prizes continuously 
improving its performance, and one that would speak openly about 
the district’s problems as a precursor to finding effective solutions. 

We would like to think the board turned to the very best source 
they could find for instilling this type of leadership, a firm with a 
wealth of experience in public sector leadership. At the time of hir- 
ing PSG, there was a great deal of public debate about whether our 
lack of educational experience would make a difference. Yet, we be- 
lieved then and we believe now that there is a lot of educational 
experience in the school district, and that as leaders, our job is to 
unleash this expertise and apply it within the district. 

Thus, this year, under our leadership, the district produced a 
new set of district wide curriculum standards. But PSG asked the 
Minneapolis school board to go a step further, which brings me to 
my third and I think most important characteristic of our arrange- 
ment in the Minneapolis schools. 

The Public Strategies Group only gets paid for results actually 
produced by the district. It isn’t what — and isn’t that what effective 
leadership is all about? Since we are not teachers, we cannot di- 
rectly affect the learning of individual students. But the board did 
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not contract with us to be classroom leaders. Rather, the board con- 
tracted with us to lead the district. 

Under the contract we have, the board owes us nothing unless 
we make a difference in the results actually produced in the class- 
room. Like any other coach, we aren't on the field. Yet, if the re- 
sults aren’t good, we ought to get fired, like most other coaches, I 
might add. 

You know how the traditional model works, hire the best alter- 
native you can find, including perhaps a private management firm, 
then hope for the best and pay them regardless of what happens. 
They typically get paid whether the staff feels supported or not, 
they typically get paid regardless of whether the students learn, 
they typically get paid whether or not minority children are learn- 
ing as fast as majority children, and they typically get paid wheth- 
er or not parents are involved in their children’s education, one of 
the most critical determinants in student success as research 
shows. 

The contract between the Public Strategies Group and the Min- 
neapolis public schools is much different. We simply don’t get paid 
for showing up. At the beginning of each year, we negotiate with 
the board a district improvement agenda. On this agenda are 
short-term results and long-term investments on which we as the 
leaders of the district must deliver. 

This year we have objectives in the areas of student achieve- 
ment, community confidence, leadership and accountability. The 
centerpiece of our efforts is in student achievement. It is also a 
mantra in our organization and in the school district. 

We have four objectives within that achievement itself: school cli- 
mate, family involvement, and instructional effectiveness which 
contribute to it. For climate, involvement and instructional effec- 
tiveness, an independent survey research firm polls every quarter 
a sample of 375 students, parents and teachers each, 375 each, to 
measure progress on these objectives. For each quarter that school 
climate is above the baseline measure, for example, we earn the 
whopping sum of $2,000. 

The outcome we are almost focused on is real academic achieve- 
ment of all students. This is measured through an annual achieve- 
ment test, something we wish we could improve upon but is the 
best we have got right now. Not only must student achievement, in- 
crease, but we must close the gap between students of color and 
other students, and between male and female students. 

If this goal is achieved in 1994, 1995, the Public Strategies 
Group receives an one time payment of $60,000 — $65,000 from the 
Minneapolis school district. If achievement remains the same or 
goes down, even though we worked very hard to improve it, the 
Public Strategies Group gets nothing. Progress in the district im- 
provement agenda is reported publicly on a quarterly basis and the 
board must take formal action before paying PSG. 

In many ways this is very comparable to some of the principles 
that Dr. McGriff was outlining. We believe strongly that what gets 
measured gets done. One of the most powerful transformation tools 
is to focus everyone in an organization on essential organizational 
outcomes. 
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Our experience in the Minneapolis schools, in the Illinois depart- 
ment of children and family services, in Vermont and other places, 
demonstrates this over and over again. In 1994, 1995, the maxi- 
mum amount we could earn from our contract in Minneapolis is 
$470,000. The minimum we could get is $60,000 because the board 
insists on paying us $5,000 a month, even though we wish they 
wouldn’t, for occupying the superintendent’s chair. 

This year we will probably earn somewhere midway in that 
range, between zero and $470,000. Thus, in contrast to some other 
privatization approaches, our price is fixed, the ceiling is set. The 
board knows from the beginning of the year the maximum they will 
pay us for leadership services. No results, no pay. 

Moreover, the board does not pay us for health benefits, club 
memberships and other indirect costs often charged against the 
line item of the superintendent, and there are no costs associated 
with firing us. It explicitly states in our contract that the board 
with terminate us with only a 30-day notice. 

The last time the district of Minneapolis fired a superintendent, 
the termination settlement cost them $187,000. It is frequently 
noted that the amount the district pays us is more than they would 
pay a traditional superintendent. In reality, that depends. No re- 
sults, no pay. Good results, better pay, with a fixed maximum 
price. 

Under the old system, the cost to the district was approximately 
$3.50 per child for the superintendent to hold the position. It was 
a fixed price regardless of results. Under our concept, the maxi- 
mum we can earn is $11 per child. However, as I have said repeat- 
edly, no results and the aistrict gets a free superintendent for the 
year. 

We actually are looking for ways not only in this project but oth- 
ers in the public sector to share the risk with the clients. But then 
also to share the gains. And perhaps this is the most pioneering 
part of our efforts. The risks, rewards and accomplishments, to- 
gether, tie them together, and you have a public sector which will 
deliver results every bit as good as the private sector. 

So our approach is not about privatization. Our approach is 
about holding people accountable for the results they deliver. And 
our approach is about change from the inside out, working with the 
dedicated teachers and staff of the district. 

We know that public officials can deliver results. Our experience 
shows it. We also feel strongly that people should get paid for re- 
sults they deliver. We feel like we are walking the talk, and this 
sends an important signal throughout the school district of Min- 
neapolis. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Heydinger follows:] 
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The Public Strategies Group and Its Pay for Performance Contract as 
Superintendent of the Minneapolis Public School District 

It’s a pleasure to be here today and to discuss the private 
management of public schools. It may surprise you, however, to 
learn that what interested the Public Strategies Group most about 
testifying here today was npt the topic of private m anagement of 
public schools, but instead to take advantage of this wonderful 
opportunity to talk about two topics that are "near and dear" to the 
hearts of everyone at the Public Strategies Group: leadership and 
getting paid only for results that you deliver. 

But let me first give you a few facts about PSG and perhaps clarify 
some misperceptions. PSG is a private corporation dedicated to 
government reform. We work exclusively in the public sector. We 
are a small firm of 1 2 people; however, we bring together some of 
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the most noteworthy thinkers on the topic of improving the services 
which citizens receive from their government. 

My partners include David Osborne who co-authored Reinventing 
Government and was one of the primary authors of the "National 
Performance Review” and Babak Armajani who has co-authored the 
well known book on public administration. Breaking Throug h 
Bureaucracy* 

At PSG we do see ourselves as pioneers and trail blazers. In contrast 
to what U.SA Today said yesterday in its article about private 
management of public schools, it was the Public Strategies Group that 
was the first private firm in the country to be given responsibility 
for leading an entire public school district. For the record, the 
Minneapolis Public School District has 82 sites with approximately 
44,000 students, and a budget of approximately S350M. 

Because we are a private Arm, we often are cast as a group of 
business people running schools. In our shop we laugh about this 
characterization. We are not private sector business people. We are 
former public sector officials who think that there is a better way to 
deliver results that matter to the citizens and customers of public 
services. 

Yet it is this concept of private management that has garnered all the 
attention. That’s why you invited all of us here on this panel. Yet at 
PSG we don’t think the concept of private management is the answer. 
We disagree strongly with the notion that private companies can 
provide better, more efficient services in schools than can public 
officials. 

The prospect that business manages things better is certainly 
suspect. Do we really believe that businesses have the answers 
when we see the number of business failures every year; when we 
know that the Fortune 500 list turns over nearly every 25 years? 
Most business executives wouldn’t last a year in the job of a school * 
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superintendent Private management is not what’s interesting about 
our arrangement in the Minneapolis Schools. What's interesting are 
three other factors. 

First, what's interesting is that the school "superintendency” in 
Minneapolis Is not being filed in a traditional way. It’s filled by 
people who are NOT educational professionals. That in itself isn’t 
necessarily good, but it should be taken as a signal that the district 
wanted a different kind of leadership. Furthermore, the 
superintendency is filled not by one person but by a leadership team 
from the Public Strategies Group. If you looked in the official records 
you would see that one of my partners, Peter Hutchinson, who 
spends every waking moment working in the Minneapolis Schools, is 
the superintendent designate - and I might add only because the 
law demands that an individual must hold the chair. Yet during the 
course of this past school year, six different PSG associates spent time 
working in the Minneapolis Schools under the auspices of the 
superintendency. So the superintendency of the Minneapolis Schools 
is very much of a team effort. 

Second, our contract is a contract for leadership services . Our firm 
was certainly not selected because of its educational credentials. 
Instead we were chosen from amongst competing finalists because 
leadership matters and perfo rm ance counts. The Minneapolis School 
Board challenged us to create a radically different environment; 

• One that values and supports the leadership of others; 

• One that expects the best from students, families, and teachers; 

• One that celebrates success; 

• One that prizes continuously improving its performance; 

• One that would speak openly about the District's problems as 

a precursor to finding effective solutions. 

And, we would like to think the Board turned to the very best source 
they could find for instilling this type of leadership: the Public 
Strategies Group, a firm with a wealth of experience in public sector 
leadership. 
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At the time of hiring PSG as superintendent, there was a great deal of 
public debate about whether our lack of educational experience 
would make a difference. At PSG we feel strongly that there is 
plenty of educational expertise in the School District, and that as 
leaders it is our job to unleash this expertise and apply it to our most 
vexing problems. Thus this year, under the leadership of Peter 
Hutchinson, the district produced a new set of district-wide 
curriculum standards. 

But PSG asked the Board to go a step further, which brings me to my 
third and most important characteristic of our arrangement with the 
Minneapolis Schools. The Public Strategies Group only gets paid for 
results actually produced by the district. Isn’t that what effective 
leadership is all about? Since we are not teachers, we cannot directly 
affect learning of Individual students. But the Board did not contract 
with us to be classroom leaders. Rather the Board contracted with us 
to lead the district. Under the contract we have, the Board owes us 
nothing unless we make a difference in the results actually produced 
in the classroom. Like any other coach, we aren’t on the field. Yet if 
the results aren’t good we ought to get fired. 

You know how the traditional model works. Hire the best alternative 
you got, including a private management firm perhaps. Then hope 
for the best and pay them regardless of what happens. They 
typically get paid whether the staff feels supported or not. They 
typically get paid regardless of whether the students learn. They 
typically get paid whether or not minority children are learning as 
fast as majority children. And, they typically get paid whether or 
not parents are involved in their children’s education, one of the 
most critical determinants in student success. 

The contract between the Public Strategies Group and the 
Minneapolis Public Schools is much different. We only get paid for 
results. We don’t get paid simply for showing up. 
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At the beginning of each year we negotiate with the Beard a District 
Improvement Agenda. On this agenda are short term results and 
long term investments on which we, as leaders of the district, must 
deliver. This year we have objectives in the areas of: 

© Student Achievement 
® Community Confidence 
© Lsadership and Accountability 

The center piece of our efforts is in student achievement. In that 
area we have four objectives: 

•• achievement 

— school climate 

— family involvement 

— instructional effectiveness 

For climate, involvement, and instructional effectiveness, an 
independent survey research firm polls - every quarter — a sample 
of 375 students, parents, and teachers each to measure progress on 
these objectives. For each quarter that school climate is above the 
baseline measure, for example, PSG earns $2,000. 

The outcome we are all most focused on is real academic 
achievement of all students. (This is measured through an annual 
achievement test.) Not only must student achievement increase, but 
we must close the gap between students of color and other students, 
and between male and female students. If this goal is achieved in 
1994-95, the Public Strategies Group receives a one-time payment of 
$65,000 from the School District. If achievement remains the sam e, 
even though we worked very hard to improve it, PSG gets nothing. 

Progress on the District Improvement Agenda is reported publicly on 
a quarterly basis and the Board must take formal action before 
paying PSG. We believe strongly that what’s get measured gets done! 
One of the most powerful transformation tools is to focus everyone in 
the organization on essential organizational outcomes. The District 
Improvement Agenda is our way of doing this. 
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In 1994-95, the maadnuini amount we could earn from our contract 
is $470,000. The minimum is $60,000 because the Board insists on 
paying us $5 ,000/month for occupying the superintendent’s chair. 
This year we probably will probably earn in the neighborhood of 
midway between zero and the maximum of S470,000. 

Thus, in contrast to some other privatization approaches, our price is 
fixed. The Board knows from the beginning of the year the 
maximum they will be paying us for leadership services. No results, 
no pay! 

Moreover, the Board does not pay us health benefits, club 
memberships, and other "indirect costs" often charged against the 
line item of the superintendent. And there are no costs associated 
with firing us. It explicitly states in our contract that the Board can 
terminate us with only a 30-day notice The last time the District 
fired a superintendent, the termination settlement cost them 
$187,000. 

We know that public officials can deliver results. Our experience 
shows it. The dedicated teachers and staff in Minneapolis are 
proring us right every day. We also feel strongly that people should 
get paid for results they deliver. In this case our results are focused 
on leadership services. We feel that we are "walking the talk" and 
that this sends an important signal throughout the School District. 

Thank you very much. 



{Note; Attached to my formal statement is the Minneapolis School 
District Improvement Agenda for 1994-95 and excerpts from the 
Second Quarter Performance report. ) 
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Chairman Hoekstra. Thank you. 

Mr. Gillette. 

STATEMENT OF JONATHON GILETTE, THE COMER PROJECT 

FOR CHANGE IN EDUCATION, SENIOR IMPLEMENTATION OF- 
FICER 

Mr. Gillette. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Members of the com- 
mittee. 

Let me just begin by sort of begging your indulgence. This is my 
first time I have ever come to speak before such an august group, 
and if I am blunt, it may be just I am just not familiar with your 
rules of discourse. And if I get carried away, it may be that I get 
a bit passionate about my opinions. 

At the school development program, we don’t have a policy group 
or a marketing group that might have prepped me for today. In 
fact, I typed this this morning in the law library at the Library of 
Congress. 

I do feel I have a particularly unique perspective to share with 
you today. I have been a high school teacher and a high school ad- 
ministrator in New Haven public schools. I have a degree and have 
taught at the Yale School of Organization and Management. I have 
found and still own a recycling company that grosses over $1 mil- 
lion a year, and I am currently a sitting member of the commission 
board of the housing authority of New Haven, currently struggling 
with reinventing housing. I have also been on the school develop- 
ment program staff for over the past three years, when the model 
has expanded to over 500 schools in 30 districts, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

I see my main task today is giving you sort of an outline of the 
school development program in general, and particularly our work 
in DC, since one of the things that was wished to put forward was 
some of the efforts that are currently going on in the DC public 
schools. But first I can’t help but make a few comments about pri- 
vatization. 

Let me say the school development program looks at the debate 
about privatization with some great concern. Our concern overlaps 
concerns also for issues of vouchers and charter schools. To begin 
with, much of the focus is on creating single or small clusters of 
exemplary schools, and experience has taught us that this can and 
has been done. In fact, over and over and over again. 

What has not been done, and what really is the current chal- 
lenge, is to sustain that excellence over time and to extend that ex- 
cellence to significant clusters, if not to all schools. If you are not 
working on this part of the problem, it seems to me, you are going 
to be forced to repeat the same cycle over and over and so far 
again. 

But secondly and more important to us is the question of wheth- 
er privatization as a strategy will be subjected to the rigorous ex- 
amination it deserves, or will it become today’s quick-fix magic bul- 
let. 

Will rigorous questions be asked about proven track record, evi- 
dence of success, possession of skills, knowledge of schools as 
unique organizations? 
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Will that rigor challenge assumptions about the relevance of 
business practices in school context, the greater efficiencies of pri- 
vate company, the value of replacing the common good with indi- 
vidual gain? 

And will that rigor examine some practices already researched, 
such as when private companies like Channel One have entered 
predominantly poor communities, in exchange for access to tech- 
nology, which simply strip away some of the protections of our 
most vulnerable children from marketing blitzs? 

Will that rigor also include extrapolating the consequences of cre- 
ating individual commodity in the place of a learning community? 

I as a father sometimes wonder when I have to grab Cookie 
Crisps away from my daughters in the supermarket aisles whether 
there is a natural relationship between private enterprise, choice 
and quality. If such rigor is present, then we will be better served. 
If not, we will be back to where we are here, not very long from 
now. 

Now to the school development program. It began over 26 years 
ago when Dr. James Comer, a child psychiatrist at the Yale Child 
Study Center began to work with two of the lowest-achieving 
schools in New Haven. And what he brought was a different per- 
spective to education, one that was grounded in human develop- 
ment and relationship theory. These theories are legion, and are 
unchallenged. They hold many simple, as opposed to simplistic, 
truths. 

Learning is a social act and children develop along a variety of 
pathways, physical, psychosocial, all of which provide the scaffold- 
ing for cognitive development. With this perspective, he worked 
with the teachers in New Haven to develop his nine part model, 
which I really won’t go into details. 

There is much written on this and there is many literatures that 
you can get that describes the model. In general, it is a process of 
rebuilding community around students, a pluralistic community of 
students, teachers, administrators, parents and community mem- 
bers. E pluribus unum. 

The focus then shifts to developing a process of student centered 
planning and the creation of improvement plans that are grounded 
in a deep understanding of the strengths and gaps that all students 
bring to schools. This plan takes as a part of its definition of teach- 
ing and learning the important additional components of child de- 
velopment and relationship building. 

As a result of full implementation, which we have seen across 
this country, many in places I would not go in the daytime, we are 
uniting to make profoundly appropriate instructional and curricu- 
lum decisions that are both for children supportive and demanding, 
to me the hallmark of a strong relationship. 

We have begun a process of working with the DC public schools 
a number of years ago, which began in a number of phase models 
which now approaches 54 different schools, working in the DC 
area. Based on that initial effort, they are selected to work on our 
systemic initiative. Our systemic initiative is our learning over 
time that while one can begin to create local change, unless the 
context for that change supports that change, that change cannot 
be sustained or expanded. 
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One of our best learnings on that is the Dallas school system 
which this June will have accomplished implementing school devel- 
opment program in 205 of its schools, as well as redesigning its 
central office as a service-based office. Our main effort with the DC 
public schools has really come in three areas of systemic. One is 
in the area of staffing and resources around the mental health 
teams, a critical component to bring integrated and coordinated 
services in the support of cognitive development. The systemic is- 
sues around where one, A, has resources, and where one, B, con- 
nects with local service providers, is one of the areas targeted. 

Secondly, an evaluation done of our phase one schools by Dr. 
Zollie Stevenson found some significant academic gains, but also 
underscored the need for intensive staff development and new in- 
structional methods. As a result of this, there is NUA, who was 
previously testifying, is allying with us to provide that expert 
coaching and follow-up and the kinds of support that one needs 
with the difficult task of continuing to teach while learning new 
teaching styles. 

And the third element is a city-wide matrix, which is a mixed 
stakeholder group, which seeks to align the changes in central of- 
fice based on the needs developed at the local school. It aligns itself 
with important issues such as BESST and the center for systemic 
educational change. Here we have a full set of proactive problem 
solving, looking at how to create and sustain parallel reform at the 
central district, while creating local reform at the local district. 

We have had tremendous cooperation in this. We have worked 
well with the Franklin Smith, Maurice Sykes, and particularly our 
Comer facilitator, Dr. Gretchen Lofland. We have made impressive 
progress. 

I invite you to visit a Dunbar High School, I invite you to visit 
Hines Junior High, I invite you to visit Richardson Elementary. We 
have always felt that the best dissemination is good implementa- 
tion. Go to the source. Go without cameras, go unannounced. Go 
any day. See what you find. Talk to the people who are there, who 
are really, to me and to my mind, the true patriots who are making 
a difference every day for children. 

We would like to see you as additional partners. The question 
came up earlier, how could you help. Well, resources. I know it 
seems cliched, but in many ways, it is not an unimportant issue. 

I noted with good — lots of reports about attention to the infra- 
structure. I agree, it needs repair. But we also need resources for 
full implementation of the school development program, and the 
continuing work to assure that there is a full aligning of central, 
parallel, local change. What we don't need are disruptions in imple- 
mentation process. 

I truly believe that sometimes with the best of intentions, disas- 
trous results can happen. We need continued effort. 

The question really to me is, will we have the heart to generate 
long-term, complex solutions, to what are clearly long-standing, 
complex problems? 

In conclusion, we need to hold ourselves to the same standard we 
want to see for our children. We know it takes them years to de- 
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velop. They deserve adults who are united. They deserve adults 
who do their homework. They deserve adults who demand the best 
for them, and they deserve adults who are totally supportive of 
them. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gillette follows:] 
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Jonathon H. Gillette, Ph.D. 

Let me begin by thanking the committee for its interest: its interest in our program and its 
interest in the well being of all students in the D.C. Public Schools. I am sure that I speak 
for many that the welfare of children is overdo for major support. If anyone knows this, it is 
the educators who interact with students on a day to day basis. 

Let me also begin by begging your indulgence. This is my first occasion to speak before 
such an august group. If I am blunt, it is because I am unfamiliar with the rules of discourse. 
If I get too carried away, it is because I see too much in our public schools that makes me 
passionate in my opinions. At the School Development Program, we have no policy group, 
no marketing group, that might have prepped me for this event. In fact, this document was 
written early this morning in the Law Reading Room of the Library of Congress. 

I do feel that I have a rather unique perspective to offer today. I have been a high school 
teacher and administrator in New Haven public schools, I have a degree and have taught at 
the Yale School of Organization and Management, I founded and still own a recycling 
business that grosses over $1 million per year, I am a Housing Commissioner for New 
Haven Public Housing and I have been with the School Development Program as a Senior 
staff for over three years, overseeing implementation of that model in over 500 schools, and 
in over 30 districts, including the District of Columbia. 

I see my main task today as describing the School Development Program in general, and the 
District implementation of our program in particular. But before I do that, I want to make a 
few comments about privatization. 

The School Development Program looks at the debate about privatization with great concern. 
Some of our concerns overlap concerns about certain choice and voucher/charter initiatives. 
To begin, much of the focus is on creating a single or small cluster of exemplary schools. 
Experience has taught us that this can and has been done - seemingly over and over and over 
again. What has not been done - and what really is the current challenge - is to sustain that 
excellence over time and to extend that excellence to a large number of schools - indeed to 
all students. If you are not working on that problem, then you will be forced to repeat the 
same mistakes over and over - ribbon cutting and ribbon cutting, new initiative after new 
initiative. 

Second, and perhaps more important is our question as to whether privatization as a strategy 
will be subjected to rigorous examination or will it become another quick fix, today’s magic 
bullet. Will that rigor ask questions about proven track record, evidence of success, 
possession of relevant skills and knowledge of schools as unique organizations? Will that 
rigor challenge assumptions about the relevance of business practice in school contexts, the 
greater efficiencies of private companies, the value of replacing the common good with 
individual gain? Will that rigor examine some practices already researched, as when private 
companies like Channel One have entered predominately poor districts and exposed our most 
vulnerable children to more marketing blitzes. Will that rigor include extrapolating 
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consequences of creating an individual commodity in place of a learning community, 
solutions that help some but not all? ( As a father I constantly find myself tearing Cookie 
Crisp away from my daughters in the grocery store - raising questions in my mind about the 
inevitable linkage between private enterprise, choice and quality.) 

If such rigor is present, then we will all be better served. If not, we will all be back at the 
same place very shortly. 

Now to the School Development Program. 

The School Development Program bean over 26 years ago when Dr. James Comer, a child 
psychiatrist at the Yale Child Study Center began to work with two of the lowest achieving 
schools in New Haven. What he brought was a new perspective to education, one that was 
grounded in human development and relationship theory. These theories are legion and 
unchallenged. They hold many simple - as opposed to simplistic - truths: learning is a social 
act; children develop along a variety of pathways(e.g. physical, psycho-social) all of which 
scaffold cognitive development. 

With this perspective he worked in collaboration with the teachers, parents and community 
members of those schools and out of that work emerged the School Development Program 
model. It is at heart, a process for galvanizing all of the adults around what is in the best 
interest of children. It uses three mechanisms: a School Planning and Management Team, a 
Mental Health Team and a Parent Program; carries out three operations, the Comprehensive 
School Plan, Staff Development and Assessment and Modification; and is guided by three 
operating principles: collaboration, consensus and no fault. 

This model generates a process of rebuilding community around students, a pluaristic 
community of parents, teachers, administrators and community members. E Pluribus Unum. 
The focus then shifts to developing a process of student-centered planning and the creation of 
improvement plans that are grounded in a deep understanding of the strengths and gaps all 
students bring to school. This plan also takes as its definition of teaching and learning the 
additional components of child development and relationship building. 

As a result of full implementation, we have seen schools across this country - many in places 
I do not enjoy going in the day time - uniting to make profoundly appropriate instructional 
and curriculum interventions in a school context that is supportive and demanding - the 
hallmark of strong relationships. 

Dr Comer was at the development stage of reform for many, many years. It was only five 
years ago that the Rockefeller Foundation invested in an unprecedented 10 year grant to 
disseminate SDP. Since then we have grown to over 30 districts - some with a few schools, 
and some like the District, with a substantial number of schools. 

As we were successful in individual school change, we began to learn the hard lessons of 
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sustaining and extending change. As a result, we began to work with district offices, 
engaging them in parallel reform, working to generate a supportive context and significant 
partners in the hard work of change. This lead to the launching of our "Systemic Initiative" 
last year, and one of the districts in that initiative is the D.C. Public Schools. We have also 
worked with the Dallas School system that adapted our model as the basis of their whole 
system change process. As of this June, the SDP model undergirds all 205 Dallas schools 
and has helped to guide the district office restructuring toward a service system for those 
schools. 

The District of Columbia Public Schools has worked with us since 1991. They began a five 
year program to phase in the model into 51 schools.. Expanding in phases, they eventually 
began implementation through four phases in 54 schools. Based on this effort, they were 
selected to work as a part of our systemic initiative. Three main elements stood out in the 
initial implementation, elements that are the focus of the current effort. First, resource 
constraints prevented full implementation, especially of the Mental Health Team component. 
Individual schools had neither the staff nor the time to create cross city collaborations with 
local social service providers. The systemic plan seeks to address both the resource question 
and pledges district support in creating networks of service providers. 

Secondly, an evaluation done on Phase One and Two Schools by Dr. Zollie Stevenson found 
some significant academic gains but also underscored the need for intensive resources to 
retrain staff in new instructional methods. Thus as a parallel part of the systemic initiative, 
NUA was hired to provide the modeling, coaching and intensive staff development needed* to 
get to the next academic level. (Note: the School Development Program itself does not have 
an instructional or curriculum package. Thus our schools have chosen a wide variety of 
approaches, all of which, when chosen, find a united, organized focus that supports the 
difficult task of learning new teaching styles while continuing to teach.) 

The third element of the systemic initiative is the creation of the City Wide Matrix. This is a 
mixed stakeholder group, working with the three guiding principles, that is charged with 
creating alignment between the local reforms and many of the new important initiatives, most 
especially BESSt - Bringing Educational Services to Students - and the Center for Systemic 
Educational Change. The goal is to find ways to provide important technical assistance to 
schools - especially here where there is no state agency - and to have a proactive problem- 
solving group looking at parallel reform in the district. This sets the stage for full 
implementation, sustaining that implementation and impacting a very large number of 
students. 

We have received tremendous cooperation in our efforts: from Franklin Smith, Maurice 
Sykes and or Comer Facilitator for D.C. Dr. Gretchen Lofland. We have made impressive 
progress. I invite ypu'to visit a Dunbar High School, a Hines Junior High, a Richardson 
Elementary School. We have always felt that the best dissemination is effective 
implementation. Go to the source, and go without cameras, go unexpectedly. What you will 
find are the daily heros and heroines, true patriots of our country making a difference for 
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children. 



We would like to include you as additional partners. We feel there are many ways you can 
support our effort. Foremost, is resources. However cliched it sounds, they are an issue. I 
was pleased to see some attention to the infrastructure. It needs repair. We need resources 
to support full implementation and we need resources in the continuing work of BESSt and 
SDP in creating a positive context for sustained improvement. 

What we don’t need are disruptions in the implementation process. I truly believe that there 
are the best of intentions here. But I also know that many disastrous side effects can result if 
we are not careful. We need continued systemic efforts - not piecemeal Balkanization of 
schools and district. We need a long term view, with long term consistency, with clear 
benchmarks. We were pleased last year by the Skillman Foundations grant of $16 million to 
our SDP effort in Detroit. But more importantly, they committed to ten years, because they 
are convinced that only long term engagements will work. 

In conclusion, we need to hold ourselves to the same standards we want to see for our 
children. They take years to develop. They deserve adults that are united ; they deserve 
adults who have done their homework; they deserve adults who demand the best from them; 
they deserve adults who are totally supportive of them. 



Thank you 
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THE BALTIMORE PROJECT 

Collaborativdy and creatively working with educators to change 
the dynamics of learning for successful student achievement 
specialising 
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Math In-Classroom Coaching Support 



PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PRACTICES 
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BALTIMORE STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
1994-1995 SCHOOL YEAR 



Implementation of Whole 
Language Classroom Instruction 

Teacher Specialist Support: 

o Model instructional strategies 
and techniques 

o Demonstrate whole class/small 
group/individual classroom 
instruction 

o Assist teachers with planning 
classroom lessons 
o Align local curriculum with 
national and state assessment 
activities 

o Implement the Tesseract Way 
o Provide on-going peer coaching 
o Assess student reading and 
language arts levels 
o Help create and maintain a 
positive learning environment in 
the classroom 
o Develop CTBS Skill 

Reinforcement Activities Packet 
o Coordinate off-site staff 

development opportunities for 
staff 

o Administer and monitor 
educational tests 



Implementation of Whole Math 
Classroom Instruction 

Teacher Specialist Support: 

o Model instructional strategies 
and techniques 

o Demonstrate whole class/small 
group/individual classroom 
instruction 

o Assist teachers with planning 
classroom lessons 
o Align local curriculum with 
national and state assessment 
activities 

o Implement the Tesseract Way 
o Provide on-going peer coaching 
o Assess student reading and 
language arts level 
o Help create and maintain a 
positive learning environment in 
the classroom 
o Develop CTBS Skill 

Reinforcement Activities Packet 
o Coordinate off-site staff 

development opportunities for 
staff 

o Administer and monitor 
educational tests 
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BALTIMORE STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
1994-1995 SCHOOL YEAR 



Implementation of Art, Music and 
Physical Education into Classroom 
Instruction 

Teacher Specialist Support: 

o Work with team partners from 
the special areas to plan, 
develop, and coordinate 
activities, projects, and 
programs for students 
o Develop fine arts, music and 
physical education experiences 
for students using the Baltimore 
City objectives 

o Work with team partners to 
create a model for teaming to 
meet the needs of students in 
music, art, and physical 
education 

o Integrate the content of the 
three special areas with an 
interdisciplinary approach 
o Demonstrate integrated lessons 
for classroom teachers 
o Document integrated lessons for 
use by classroom teachers 
o Train classroom teachers and 
instructional interns to deliver 
integrated lessons in music, art, 
and physical education 
o Work out delivery of services to 
the three schools with the school 
principals based upon 
enrollment in each school 
o Deliver direct services to schools 
o Design a process for using 
community and local resources 
to expand each of the disciplines 



Implementation of Cultural Arts 
into Classroom Instruction 

Cultural Arts Liaison Support: 

o Form on-going alliances between 
Tesseract schools and the arts 
communities 

o Develop and distribute a 

schedule of activities calendar 
which lists planned and 
proposed events 
o Work with teachers, parents 
and students in relation to 
planned activities 
o Meet with focus groups, 
comprised of parents and 
teachers, to examine, measure 
and evaluate the benefits, 
effectiveness and 
appropriateness of planned 
activities 

o Create a working relationship 
within the business and arts 
communities 

o Establish and maintain a 

positive and visible presence in 
the communities we serve 
o Provide summer arts 

experiences for students grades 
K-8 
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Chairman HOEKSTRA. Thank you, to the panel. 

I see a dividing line right between the two sides here. 

Mr. Gillette. I get that feeling, too. 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. Yes. I am trying to see if I can’t describe 
it and maybe you can react to it. I see two individuals who — you 
guys compete against each other? 

Ms. McGriff. Yes. 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. You compete against each other, okay. 
Saying, Give us a shot — you may or may not decide to use our serv- 
ices and sign a contract, and if you sign a contract for our services, 
you know, there is probably escape clauses or whatever, perform- 
ance clauses or performance stipulation in there and the commu- 
nity can back out. And you are really trying to reinvent education. 
That may be a stretch for where some communities are today. 

Then on this side, I see that as a pretty aggressive way to attack 
education and it might shake some of the roots of what is going on 
in a system today, some of the entrenched structures. Yes, no, with 
the teachers or these types of things. 

I guess, what I am trying to say is that I see on this side a com- 
mitment to the existing system and the existing power bases in try- 
ing to make them more effective. Both of you have said that privat- 
ization, the elements of competition, are things that make you 
nervous and we maybe shouldn’t do or we should do very, very cau- 
tic ’ . 



on the other side, I am seeing competition, performance and 
those types of things. What kind of arrangements do you have 
when you go into a school district, and what kind of latitude do you 
have to actually go in and change things with the power structures 
that are there? 

Ms. McGriff. Mr. Chairman, in terms of some of the issues that 
you — we are more alike than I think you realize. The Edison 
Project will only go into a local school district where the super- 
intendent invites us, where the majority of the board — where we 
get a unanimous vote from the school board or near unanimous 
vote. 

One dissenting vote is what we have received in two of our con- 
tracts, unanimous votes in the others. The first person we hire is 
it a principle, and every principle has come from the school dis- 
tricts where our partnerships are. And every teacher has come 
from the local school district. We simply believe that you should be 
able to select the principle, the principle selects the team of teach- 
ers that works with him or her, and that that creates a level of 
ownership. 

Unlike EAI and the Public Strategies, we will not manage an en- 
tire school district. We will work with the superintendent to share 
the ideas that are developing in an Edison partnership school with 
other schools. They can access our on-line computer network, they 
can participate in our staff development program, because we have 
a career ladder that has a slot for novice teachers, it is a place for 
them to train beginning teachers. 

So in many ways, we are alike. We want to create a national sys- 
tem of schools that don’t have a geographic boundary, to show that 
you can have a national system of Edison schools, you can educate 
all kids to world class standards. 
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We are all here being accountable, and you can get rid of us if 
we don’t produce student results. 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. Do you — what do you do, like you said you 
hire principles and teachers. Do you — what happens to the tenure 
system, the tenure process? 

Ms. McGriff. That depends on how charter legislation in is writ- 
ten. In Boston, for example, because our charter is with a commu- 
nity group, the rules and regulations of the local teachers union 
don’t apply. 

In Mount Clemens, because our partnership is with an NEA affil- 
iate, we have a memorandum of understanding with the local 
union. And if a teacher doesn’t like teaching in an Edison school, 
they go back to another school in the district. And the same is true 
in Wichita, except our agreement is with the American Federation 
of Teachers. So there are some local affiliate, union affiliates, that 
have agreed to the conditions of the Edison design and still feel 
that the rights of their teachers will be protected. 

Mr. Gillette. I just have one question. 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. This question is for you, for the two of you. 
What is so scary about these two ladies and what they represent 
on that side of the table? All right. 

Ms. Gaskins. Mr. Chairman, may I please respond to that? Be- 
cause I think 

Chairman Hoekstra. About what is so scary about you two? 

Ms. GASKINS. There is nothing scary about us. When you talked 
about commitment to the existing system and power base, we are 
the public schools. We work hand in hand with the public schools. 
We do not privatize them. And the teachers who are there in the 
schools, the principles who are there in the schools, the super- 
intendent, the school boards, not the school boards they do not 
have a contract — well, sometimes they do, but we use the same 
contracts, we have to abide by the rules and regulations of the con- 
tracts that are there in the district. 

We work and provide staff development to the — professional de- 
velopment to the staff. We help them to develop a new instruc- 
tional delivery model that accommodates the needs of the children 
in their schools. We are performance based. We have a five-year 
performance-based contract, and the reason for that is after a five- 
year period of time, we believe that the people in the school district 
will now have developed the capacity to have the schools work well 
for all students. 

Chairman Hoekstra. All right, thank you. 

Mr. Gillette. I am just amused that I have ever been character- 
ized as one who wants to keep the current power system in place. 
Anybody who has created a school of excellence in a public school 
system knows that there is nothing more threatening to the power 
system than making an excellent school where one is not supposed 
to have an excellent school. What it does, is it demonstrates that 
the children are not the problem. 

Our issue is not whether one keeps the current power system in 
place. It is how one challenges that power base. My concern with 
privatization and other issues is it is simply parceling out to other 
adults pieces of power, when the real answer is to empower schools 
themselves through excellence to shake up the power of the system 
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as it is. And we see that when our communities have become em- 
powered and students are learning, that they have an inordinate 
influence. 

In fact, the system has worked to try to dismantle it, which is 
precisely why we think that only systemically are you going to be 
able to sustain change. I guess one other piece that concerns me 
is that one of the avenues that we have seen in some privatization 
efforts, and again I think it is wrong to characterize all of them as 
the same, is to pay for the additional resources through marketing 
access to children, something I find is not developmentally appro- 
priate and some levels even immoral. I don’t find it helpful to have 
candy bar bookmarks. I don’t find it helpful to have Nike stickers. 
I don’t find it helpful to have the marketplace being brought to 
bear to our children as a way of generating profit. 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. Yes. 

Mr. Heydinger. I find your characterization interesting also. 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. I must be missing something. 

Mr. Heydinger. No, no, you didn’t miss anything. It just would 
be amusing to the people back in Minneapolis. What I was trying 
to say, Chairman Hoekstra, is privatization is an irrelevant vari- 
able in this debate. Think on an entirely different dimension. 
Think about whether or not you are contracting for results. I don’t 
care whether you are private or whether you are public, that is 
what you need to do. We are not against markets. 

In fact, that is one of the things that’s amusing to me. We go 
head to head all the time with the Minneapolis school district folks, 
because we believe strongly in market, we believe strongly in com- 
petition amongst each other. So we are not ruling that out. Again, 
it is a different way of looking at transformation. 

Secondly, we believe — we don’t believe in the current system at 
all. We are continually trying to change it. We are working from 
the inside out, we believe as strongly as Dr. McGriff and Dr. Gas- 
kins do about how screwed up the current system is. It is just that 
we are working a little bit more from the inside out. We feel that 
there are very good people there. It is the system that is screwed 
up. And if we can change the system, it will unleash all these good 
people. 

Now, you asked me what was scary about these two. First of all, 
I have known May for a while, and I don’t find her scary at all. 
And in fact, I don’t question her dedication to the public schools in 
any way. And I don’t know Dr. McGriff, but I don’t either, given 
her track record. 

Here is the one difference, though, and this will take a little bit 
of a pot shop, May, I kind of apologize for it. But if you want to 
understand the difference, EAI makes a profit on the schools. 
There are EAI stockholders around this Nation, lots of them. Ask 
her where that profit comes from and where it gets redistributed 
and who it goes to. That profit, my understanding, is it comes out 
of school districts, and gets put back in the pockets, if you will, of 
people across the Nation. 

We don’t agree in that concept. We think all the savings that we 
generate ought to be put back into the schools through our new 
management techniques and our new approaches, ought to stay 
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within the school districts. That is the fundamental difference I 
think between the two approaches. 

We are both people of good will. I am not saying she is a person 
of bad will, it is just a fundamentally different way of looking at 
things. They are struggling just as hard as we are. And if anything 
happens today, maybe the public will get us straight because they 
are always calling and thinking they got May on the phone, or she 
gets calls and they think they got me on the phone. 

Chairman Hoekstra. I was just going to say, I want to go to 
Mrs. Norton, if that is all right. 

Mrs. Norton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate all the testimony that has been received here today 
because I am convinced that what we have here are the most cre- 
ative, diligent, determined search for ways to break out of the var- 
ious failure modes and embrace the school systems. 

I want to ask about standardized tests because I agree that you 
can talk about it all you want to, but ultimately, the world judges 
whether children progress that way. You are going to get a dif- 
ferent standard in the United States and I don’t think parents 
would abide it. So the apologias on standardized tests I simply 
don’t accept. 

I don’t agree that standardized tests tell us all we need to know 
about whether or not education is doing its job, but I certainly am 
not going to disregard it, and I want to ask all of you about stand- 
ardized tests. 

First of all, Dr. McGriff and Dr. Gaskins, in describing where you 

are located, I detect an eclectic mix of schools 

Ms. McGriff. Yes. 

Mrs. Norton, [continuing] which makes it difficult for me to 
evaluate what you are doing. I recall that I think Dr. Gaskins men- 
tioned the rise in test scores in Florida, in a town in Florida. It was 
impressive. It was a Spanish-speaking school, Hispanic majority 
school. 

I would like to know what has been the record on test scores in 
the schools in which you have operated. 

Ms. Gaskins. Sure. I can respond to you that at Southpointe, 
Southpointe Elementary School in Dade County, Florida, just as 
you have stated, that the record did show progress on the Stanford 
achievement tests. Now, there were, when we first started, 80 per- 
cent Hispanic students. 

Mrs. Norton. I want to go beyond that one. I accept that one. 
I want to know about all the rest of them. 

Ms. Gaskins. All right. We have Baltimore test scores. Now, I 
want to share with you that we have been in Baltimore — this is our 
third year, we are just ending the third year. We have put in place 
an infrastructure, which means staff development materials, sup- 
plies, things of that nature, and we believe the infrastructure is in 
place now. And so this is our third year and at the end of this third 
year in June, sometime in June, we will be getting the test results, 
and we believe that they will show an increase in test scores. But 
I do want to share with you what we do have. 

This is the test — these are the test scores that show the mean 
gains between 1993 and 1994 in the Baltimore City public schools, 
in our nine schools. When you look at national curve equivalence, 
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NCE gains, if a child maintains — and this is in your packet, I be- 
lieve — if your child maintains a zero average, a zero percent, zero 
percentile, that means that that child has gained a full year's 
growth. Sometimes we don't know that when we are looking at 
these test scores, and so therefore, in this test score, when we are 
looking at the math total for the Baltimore City public schools, the 
gain overall was 0.8 of one national curve equivalent for math, 
okay? 

In our eight elementary schools, seven of the elementary schools 
had a larger gain than the average gained for the Baltimore City 
public schools and there was one school that was below. And then 
for the reading comprehension, there were five schools that had a 
higher average than the NCE gain for the Baltimore City schools 
and three that were below. 

And so we can show we are making progress, and we believe that 
it takes anywhere from three to five years, and research has shown 
that in order to make dramatic improvement in the grades, in the 
gains. And so I do have these two to show you. 

Mrs. Norton. Thank you. 

Dr. McGriff. 

Ms. McGriff. The Edison Partnership schools opened in August 
of 1995, so we don't really operate any schools. We are in what we 
call our implementation, start-up phase this year, hiring principals, 
selecting kids. In each of our contracts, though, the local standard- 
ized test and the local-State assessment test will be used to mon- 
itor student achievement. 

In addition to that, Edison is working with a national testing 
group to develop our own assessment test to measure student per- 
formance at the end of our primary academy, which is the end of 
grade two; the end of the elementary academy is six, and our other 
academies. So that we have performance-based data, additional 
data to the standardized test scores. 

You talked about — the second issue you raised — do you want us 
to deal with the variety of schools issue? 

Mrs. Norton. Yes. 

Ms. McGriff. I think 

Mrs. NORTON. For example, your schools across the board and in- 
come background. 

Ms. McGriff. That is what I am about to tell you. Edison's de- 
sign is not to be an alternative for urban school districts. We have 
looked at the best schools, urban, suburban and rural, and we put 
together a design that we think works well for all children. 

When we open a school, for example, in Mt. Clemons and in Bos- 
ton, because these two schools are citywide schools, they reflect the 
ratio, socioeconomic and academic diversity of those cities. So if a 
Boston student population is 60 percent poor, we recruited 60 per- 
cent poor. 

In Sherman and Wichita, however, the superintendent identified 
neighborhood schools, which meant the schools had a student popu- 
lation before Edison came to the city and any youngster who choos- 
es to stay in the school has the right to remain. So if the school 
was not as diverse as the city population before Edison, it is still 
not reflecting the diversity of the total city. 
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But in terms of Edison's capacity, I think that was an issue 
raised, too, what is the capacity of these companies to implement 
change, and I will just talk, because I didn’t include it in my testi- 
mony, some of my experience. 

In 1981 in New York City, I was given the job of transforming 
the worst middle school in community school district 13, the Ron- 
ald Evans Learning Center, a school that was 100 percent African- 
American and Hispanic low-income children; 20 percent of the chil- 
dren performed at or above the national average. 

By using many of the same strategies that are in the Edison de- 
sign, at the end of two years, 50 percent of those children per- 
formed at or above grade level. The State has recognized that 
school. Last year that school was included in a manual of school 
improvement by the Public Education Association in New York 
City. 

. Joining me at the Edison Project is one of my area superintend- 
ents from the city of Detroit who transformed Martin Luther King 
Junior high school. We have on staff people who have done small 
school changes already and what we want to do is to bring that ex- 
pertise to a group of people who have a larger financial investment 
than we had and will have the opportunity to create a national sys- 
tem. 

Mrs. Norton. Just before I go on, Mr. Heydinger, in all of your 
schools, do the students — the parents choose to send the children 
to your schools? 

Ms. GASKINS. No. In the schools with which we work, the schools 
are chosen — the schools in Baltimore were chosen by the super- 
intendent and the mayor; and in Hartford, it was the entire dis- 
trict. 

We believe that there should be a process, which we call a bot- 
toms up process, where there are teachers, the parents, the com- 
munity, and the administrator make the choice that they would 
like to come into partnership with EAI. 

Mrs. Norton. Do you take the schools as you find them? I am 
saying, nobody chooses — you go into a school district 

Ms. GASKINS. As we find them. 

Mrs. Norton. All right. I want to make sure I get 

Ms. McGriff. That is not our process. Can I explain how it is 
different? 

Mrs. Norton. Really I have other questions and I really — I am 
not getting — I am holding the Chairman here past 5 o’clock so that 
is the only reason. I would like to hear more. 

The same question, Mr. Heydinger, on standardized scores. 

Mr. Heydinger. First of all, with regard to achievement course 
scores, we use the California achievement test that is given 
throughout the district once a year. We are in the middle of our 
second year. It was given on April 20 and we are waiting for the 
results. 

We base it on the California achievement test. It was given in 
April and we are waiting for the results. I just should say that our 
philosophy is identical to yours in terms of, we believe in achieve- 
ment tests, we got to use them, there is a lot of debate over it; we 
think there are other measures too. 
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Mrs. Norton. The Chairman has to leave in a few minutes to 
catch a plane. This is Thursday evening. These folks need to go 
where they have come from to see their own constituents and I 
want to thank the Chairman for spending as much time on DC 
problems as he has. 

Dr. Gillette, let me say one thing. I am a great admirer of Dr. 
Comer. I think he is the only original thinker in education in the 
last umpteen years, and I think it may have something to do with 
the fact that he comes out of another discipline, a child-centered 
discipline in the first place, and the Comer method was brought 
here- and one of the most distressing things, which is why, Mr. 
Chairman, I have stressed, not so much what; it is how, because 
these folks — if you talk to the good government school groups, they 
will say that a great deal of money was given in DC to put Comer 
in place and they managed to mess up the Comer. They spread the 
money too thinly, even though they were given a great deal of 
money. 

The importance of this method to DC is apparently it is not only 
child-centered, it is parents-centered and that Dr. Comer, working 
with schools that were the lowest in New Haven, brought them up 
to close to the highest. That is what has impressed me. And I want 
to — I would like to ask about where your New Haven schools now 
stand and your work in other cities. 

Mr. Gillette. We have a host of different research studies over 
the last 26 years that show the impact on schools. Just in most re- 
cent New Haven stories, a well-developed Comer school took on 
constructivist learning. At that time it was about 32nd in the dis- 
trict, and the constructive person came in and said, this is exactly 
how you do it, and the organized group there said, no, these aren't 
our kids, you have really got to adapt it, and they had a big donny- 
brook and they finally readapted that particular curriculum and 
began implementation. And we are about 30 percent of that imple- 
mentation and learning strategy. They jumped to number three in 
the Connecticut State mastery test. 

Mrs. Norton. Mr. Chairman, these were, as I understand it, 

public housing 

Mr. Gillette. Yes. 

Mrs. Norton, [continuing] welfare kids. 

Mr. Gillette. But the critical issue here is that all impacts have 
to be directly on teaching and learning. That is where real effort 
is made. But the question is, how do you organize the school to 
make the teaching and learning interventions in ways that are sub- 
stantially matched to where kids are at? That is the challenge. 
That is where the Comer program really plays a role. 

Mrs. Norton. Comer managed to draw parents who were ter- 
ribly disaffected from all authority institutions, including the 
school, into the school; and what has been so impressive to me is 
that that nexus — you call it the whole community, and of course it 
was more than the parents — but getting parents into the school 
and seeing that transformation in test scores among kids that ev- 
erybody has been taught to believe cannot achieve is the most im- 
pressive work I have seen in public education. 

Chairman Hoekstra. I think there is no doubt that the reason 
we are actively involved. I saw in a school in Chicago, a public 
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housing project, all the kids, I think it was like 93 percent of the 
kids came from welfare homes; 63 percent of the kids either lived 
with a single parent, a guardian, or a grandparent, and these kids 
were performing. 

So that is the bright side here, that even with tremendous prob- 
lems in our communities, in our urban centers and other social 
problems, if we put together the right programs and the right ef- 
forts, we can give all these kids a great opportunity to be successful 
and to succeed and to build a solid foundation. 

And with that, maybe graceful transition, I have to bring the 
hearing to a close. Thank you very much for your patience. Thank 
you very much for your testimony. I will go back and study this be- 
cause it has been very, very good. So thank you very much. 

The committee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 5:10 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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HEARING ON DC SCHOOL REFORM 



TUESDAY, JUNE 27, 1995 

House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Over- 
sight and Investigation, Committee on Economic 
and Educational Opportunities, Washington , DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2 p.m., Room 2261, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Peter Hoekstra, Chairman, 
presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hoekstra, Ballenger, McKeon, 
Weldon, Goodling, Sawyer, Martinez, and Roemer. 

Also present: Representatives Davis and Norton. 

Staff present: Derrick Max, Professional Staff Member; Kent 
Talbert, Professional Staff Member; Leigh Lanning, Legislative As- 
sistant; Marshall Grigsby, Professional Staff Member; Gail Weiss, 
Staff Director; and Sue Long, Staff Assistant. 

Mr. Ballenger. [presiding] Congressman Hoekstra is attending 
another meeting at the present time, and I am Congressman 
Ballenger from North Carolina, and since it is agreeable with the 
Democrat Members of this subcommittee, let us go ahead and start 
the hearing. 

We are here to hear you. I have no opening statement and I do 
not know whether anybody else does. 

Mr. Sawyer. I do. 

Mr. Ballenger. Well, go ahead. 

Mr. Sawyer. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will submit my 
entire opening statement for the record. 

I would like to reiterate my concern about the jurisdictional ap- 
propriateness of this particular committee in dealing with manage- 
ment issues having to do with the DC schools. 

But having said that, I think it \§ important to listen to the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia. From what I have seen and 
heard during the course of this whole discussion, it seems to me 
that there is widespread agreement that DC schools, as so many 
schools across the country, could benefit from reform, and I would 
agree that Congress, through its appropriate committees of juris- 
diction, has a responsibility to make it possible for the District to 
reform its own schools. 

I believe that the information and the technology exist for that 
undertaking. However, I believe that even carefully constructed, 
however, that school reform here is unlikely to present an easily 
adoptable model for nationwide urban reform. Our cities are just 
too diverse. 

Uniqueness of this large metropolitan area without the 
overarching support systems that most metropolitan areas enjoy 
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from State school systems makes the comparability particularly dif- 
ficult. 

However, I think we can learn much from what we hear here if 
we are careful to balance the interests of students with the wide- 
spread desire to create a model for reform. And so, I welcome this 
chance to take part in this hearing and look forward to hearing 
from our witnesses. 

Mr. Ballenger. Thank you. 

Mr. Goodling, do you have a statement? 

Chairman GOODLING. No, I have no opening statement. 

Mr. Ballenger. Ms. Norton. 

Ms. NORTON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Once again, I appreciate the invitation of the Chairman to sit 
with the panel on hearings about the District of Columbia public 
schools. This is the third hearing the subcommittee has had, but- 
tressed by the very extensive consultation with DC officials and 
community leaders that Mr. Gunderson has undertaken, is an im- 
portant indication of respect for home rule. 

As the process developed, however, many residents did not be- 
lieve that true mutuality could develop between the Congress and 
DC. This suspicion continues for some because of a long history of 
congressional authoritarianism. 

However, in recent weeks, DC City Council members and school 
board members have met with Members of Congress to discuss Dis- 
trict affairs on a peer basis that has encouraged mutual respect. 
Today the subcommittee hears not only from school officials, but 
also from local union leaders who are indispensable participants in 
any working partnership between Congress and public school offi- 
cials. 

To be truly successful, the partnership must be expanded to in- 
clude not only Congress, school officials, and education watchdog 
groups, but also teachers and parents. Teachers, especially those in 
big city schools which are starved for funds while drowning in 
problems, meet impossible challenges and caustic criticism. Yet col- 
legial problem solving that involves teachers, parents, school offi- 
cials, and unions is still rare. 

However, tough and historically adversarial industrial settings 
have found ways to increase the productivity of workers and the 
quality of products by involving^their employees in critical decision- 
making, all without losing the appropriate role that unions must 
play for their members. 

This experience needs to be studied, considering that the fate of 
children, many of them desperately deprived, is at stake. Of course, 
it maybe easier for industrial unions and management to work to- 
gether to find areas of mutuality than it is for teachers and school 
boards. After all, it is easier to make widgets or steel or cars than 
to teach and develop children. 

Yet the need for joint problem solving is even more important in 
education precisely because children are involved and so many are 
being left behind. 

I welcome all of today’s witnesses. Superintendent Franklin 
Smith and School Board President Wilma Harvey have worked 
closely and fruitfully together to respond to the congressional chal- 
lenge to move forward together in an effort to agree on programs 
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for new funding. Union leaders Barbara Bullock and A1 Shanker, 
who has submitted written testimony, are both old friends of mine 
whose commitment and contributions to education and to children 
are both longstanding and considerable. Otis Troupe served the city 
well for many years, exposing problems and seeing tough corrective 
action. Reverend Robert Childs is a much respected spiritual and 
civil leader in our town. 

I look forward to their testimony today. I know they will contrib- 
ute significantly to the subcommittee’s deliberations and will in- 
form the actions that should be taken to be helpful to the District. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ballenger. Thank you, Ms. Norton. 

And before I turn this over, let me just say that Congressman 
Gunderson would be here. Someone in his family is having surgery, 
and he could not attend. I would like to say since this is the first 
meeting that I have been able to attend that Congressman Gunder- 
son has asked me to volunteer to see if I cannot get the business 
world to assist in somehow helping to construct schools in the DC 
area that need some help. 

Tim, do you have any statement? 

Mr. Roemer. I do not have an opening statement. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ballenger. Well, if we may then, Ms. Harvey, will you 
start, and we will go from right to left. 

STATEMENT OF WILMA HARVEY, PRESIDENT AND WARD ONE 
REPRESENTATIVE, DC SCHOOL BOARD 

Ms. Harvey. Thank you, and good afternoon. 

My name is Wilma Harvey. I am the President and Ward One 
School Board member to the DC Board of Education. I am here this 
afternoon to talk about the work of the DC Board of Education, the 
Superintendent of Schools, and several advocacy groups in DC to 
present to this body the accelerated reform plan. 

It is a bold vision. We believe we can accomplish this in DC. Our 
vision is an educational system that works for all children, for all 
citizens, our children and adults. We must focus on how we get to 
where we need to go, a world class education for our students. 

We are presenting a serious set of proposals. Implementing this 
plan we know will be difficult and challenging. We insist on fun- 
damental changes both in service delivery and standards. The suc- 
cess of this plan depends on strengthening our learning commu- 
nities. We must first find and/or train adult solvers, active collabo- 
rators, and partners, leaders within our own communities commit- 
ted to moving forward, creating world class schools. 

The Superintendent will speak in detail about the plan, but there 
are several themes that run through the reform plan. One, im- 
proved governance, accountability, decentralization, create a strong 
administrative structure in local schools, and develop local school 
teams so that they can work with increasing autonomy; improve- 
ment of our facilities and management of our budgetary system; 
and also looking at our personnel system. 

Other items include nigh standards, student achievement, per- 
formance by our teachers and local school teams. Improvement in 
classroom performance must have tighter evaluation, closer super- 
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vision, tougher promotion standards. Top performance requires re- 
building our teacher morale. Pay cuts and furlough have had cata- 
strophic effects on our teaching force. We believe that this must be 
changed. 

New teacher standards must involve teachers in the discussion 
of them. We cannot do it in isolate. We need to have our teachers 
involved. 

We cannot implement this bold plan unless we have committed, 
qualified teachers striving for higher standards throughout our re- 
form plan, from basics to computer skills, language skills, skills of 
collaboration, and problem solving. Students need to be learning 
continually. 

I will only repeat that we truly believe implementation of this re- 
form plan will move our schools forward rapidly. We can prepare 
our students to be excellent citizens of their neighborhood, of their 
wards, of their city, and of the world. We can plan to do this with 
grace and spirit. 

I sincerely thank you for my five-minute presentation, look for- 
ward to answering any questions you may have, but our role is to 
accelerate reform in the District of Columbia. We look forward to 
working with you in partnership for, and the educational system in 
our Nation’s Capital must meet the needs of its citizens. If we do 
that, we can create a showcase for the whole world and launch a 
reform package across the country. 

It is now time to reform the DC public schools and every school 
throughout the District of Columbia. 

Again, thank you for allowing me to speak. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Harvey follows:] 
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Before the Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations of the House Committee on 
Economic and Educational Opportunities Regarding Accelerating Education 
Reform in the District of Columbia 



Good afternoon. This isn't the first time I hava* testified before your committee, so you 
know that I am Wilma Harvey, President of and Ward One Representative to the Board of 
Education. I am here to present to your and your colleagues the work of the Board, the 
Superintendent and several of our most involved education advocates in the District of Columbia. 
Today I will present the accelerated reform plan. It is bold new vision. More importantly, it is a 
reform plan that we believe is possible in the District of Columbia. 

I am pleased to share with you today our vision of an education system that works for all 
our citizens- our children and our adults- in all parts of our city. It’s time to stop talking 
about our failures. We need to focus on how we get to where we need to go ~ to a world class 
education for our students. 

We are presenting a serious set of proposals, developed in collaboration with key 
educators, business and civic leaders in the District Columbia, Much of this is already underway. 
Other parts require new authorities. All of this require resources. We have specified a number of 
areas in which we would welcome help in bringing about changes. 

We know that the implementation of this plan will be difficult, and challenging. We face 
tough problems. We intend to deal with these troubling issues. But, we must not lose sight of 
what we need to achieve. We insist on fundamental changes both in the ways we deliver education 
to our children and in the standards by which we measure how well we have delivered services and 
how well our children are learning. 

The success of this plan depends on our ability to strengthen our learning communities. 

We must find and/or train adult problem-solvers, active collaborators and partners - LEADERS - 
within our communities who are committed to moving forward to create world class schools. 

There are several themes running through our reform plan: first there is a commitment to 
improved governance, accountability and decentralization. We will not expand or governance and 
reporting structure downtown; rather, we will create strong administrative structures and teams at 
the school level and encourage local teams to work with increasing autonomy. 
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Other themes are the improvement of our physical facilities and our management and 
budgetary systems. These are priority problems and we address them as such. Our children can't 
continue to go to crumbling, unsafe schools. It is time we talk seriously about completely 
refurbishing schools and in cases of building new schools. We need help in fixing our chronically- 
broken personnel system. We have invited the GAO and others to help us transform our 
personnel, budget and management systems. You will see in our reform plan that we have asked 
for new authorities to enable us to move more quickly on schools reconstruction and to work in 
partnership with other entities, private and public, to use resources more effectively. 

Other themes are high standards, achieved through a commitment both to student 
achievement and to performance by our teachers and the school teams. These higher standards 
must be shared by all concerned with education- the teacher and administrators, the business 
community and civic leaders and most importantly, the parents and our students. 

Let me emphasize: true improvement in classroom performance requires more than tighter 
evaluations, closer supervision and tougher promotion standards. Top performances requires that 
we rebuild teacher morale; paycuts and furloughs on top of very difficult working conditions faced 
by many teachers have done incalculable damage. When we talk about new teacher standards, we 
insist that teachers be involved in these discussions. We need to get ride of the work rules and 
inherited labor practices which impede progress and defy common sense, but we cannot think 
about doing away with these rules without incentives*and without training and team-building. We 
have the common sense to know that we cannot implement a bold new vision with dispirited and 
angry teachers. 

We are striving for higher standards throughout our reform plan. But, we also recognize 
that we have a very diverse community with diverse needs, experience and learning styles. We 
must take several different routes to achieve world class schools; We must begin with basic 
competencies- numeric, literacy, calculation and communication skills- but we must go well 
beyond to include computer skills, language skills, the skills of collaboration and problem-solving. 
Our students in Washington, D.C. face a job market that will require them to interact in an 
international environment rich with information. They will work daily in a rapidly-changing global 
economy. They will need to learn continually. Even the best of our students are only partially 
prepared today for this challenge. We must have programs that equip all of our students to 
succeed in the Washington, D.C. of the 21st Century. 

We hope to soon- as soon as we leave the time-consuming efforts of preparing for these 
hearings- to talk to you about the plans we have for an international Language-emphasis Charter 
School that we hope to open this fall. 

We also will begin this next school year with at least 40 school with new principals. That 
means 40 opportunities for building new school teams. That also means a lot of hard work 
between now and September. 

Let me point out yet another theme in our reform plan: steady, consistent attention to 
children in need of additional instruction and supervision. Many fear that too many children will 
be left behind in our rush toward technology and the divisions within our communities will grow 
deeper. We need help with instructional technology, particularly in finding ways to extend this 
technology into all our communities. Again I must emphasize: all children can learn and we don't 
plan to give up on any. We look forward to your assistance as we develop schools that offer an 
extended day and increased supervision for children who struggle with troubled families and 
dangerous neighborhoods. 
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I am not going to take you through every detail of our plan: you all can read and our team 
has done a more than world class job of preparing a clear and concise reform plan. I will only 
repeat: we truly believe implementation of this reform plan will move our schools forward, rapidly. 
We can prepare our children to be excellent citizens of their neighborhoods, of their wards, of their 
city an of their world. We plan to do so with spirit and grace. 

I sincerely thank you for your role in accelerating our reform. We look forward to working 
with you, in partnership, for an education system in our national capital which meets the needs of 
its citizens. If we can do that, we can also create a showcase for the world and a launch pad for 
reforms across the country. It is time. 
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Mr. Ballenger. Thank you, Ms. Harvey, and thank you for re- 
minding me that I am in charge of the light switch here. We will 
try to hold you to five minutes, and we appreciate that. . 

Dr. Smith. 

STATEMENT OF DR. FRANKLIN SMITH, SUPERINTENDENT, DC 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Dr. Smith. Thank you. Good afternoon, Congressman Ballenger, 
other Members of the subcommittee and Congresswoman Norton. 

I am Franklin Smith, Superintendent and Chief State School Of- 
ficer. 

I am going to attempt to read some parts of this document and 
then discuss others briefly, and hopefully the entire package will 
be submitted for the record. 

As has been indicated, a group of us did meet to discuss some 
issues relative to reforming the District of Columbia Public Schools. 
We divided that into several categories, the first being local school 
governance, decentralization, autonomy, and choice, and I will say 
to you that from the beginning, in the best document we believe 
that those who are going to be affected by the decisions that we 
make, that is, the parents, the teachers, the school-based adminis- 
trators, is one of the cornerstones that must be taken into consider- 
ation as we reform our District. 

Under that reform package we have several categories, for in- 
stance, enterprise schools, which have autonomy over curriculum, 
instruction, personnel, staffing, budget, programs and operations, 
and are accountable to the central administration. As the process 
is already in place, we had 33 schools last year. We approved 24 
more this year for next year, giving us a total of 57 schools, and 
we hope to expand that. 

The school within a school charter, which is autonomy on the 
part of groups of teachers who actually want to run those schools, 
and they are accountable to the central administration and bypass 
the building level administration. 

We are also proposing management service contracts, contracts 
with corporations, contracts with universities or any other institu- 
tions that have proven to be worthy of such responsibility. 

We are also supporting the public school charter process, and 
that is some autonomy for new public schools that will be spon- 
sored by outside institutions ranging from universities to commu- 
nity-based organization, and my testimony certainly will cover that. 

Finally, consistent with our policy of shared decisionmaking, we 
foresee having a public schools, and I say public school, voucher 
program which will allow for parental choice, while also providing 
a preference to neighborhood residents. 

We also intend to continue reducing the size of the central office, 
which is subject to market demand and their services. If there is 
not a need for central office, we intend to eliminate all of those 
functions. ° 

To accomplish these goals, we will require the enactment of legis- 
lation for public school charters, as well as legislation to conform 
personnel and financial law to support school autonomy. We will 
also need additional per pupil funding for the increases in student 
enrollment that we anticipate will result from the establishment of 
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public school charters, as well as moneys for special initiatives 
within enterprise schools and school within a school charters. 

Under the management, the second part that dealt with, the 
management and the budget practices, we realize that our system 
needs an entire internal overhaul. There are things that need to be 
done, in fact, to bring it up to date and to make sure that the kind 
of information and the accuracy of the information is what all of 
us would like for it to be. 

Also, as we look at the programs that we are responsible for in 
an educational institution, we believe that there are some areas 
that maybe we could, best out-source to other contractors or out- 
source to other vendors, such as food service, maintenance and re- 
pairs, transportation, even reviewing the management information 
system now. We have discovered that it is not necessary to have 
your mainframes situated in the District as to where you are and 
still get the kind of information, looking at security and assess- 
ment. 

So those are areas that we would like to overhaul under the busi- 
ness and management. 

We also want a performance oriented work force, and I can say 
to you that there are several things we believe need to go hand in 
hand with that. One is a performance incentive, such as school- 
wide cash awards for meeting the annual performance goals; pay 
increases based on accountability and performance rather than lon- 
gevity; flexibility through the elimination of such restrictive person- 
nel practice and building level seniority preferences; broad certifi- 
cation options to open nontraditional routes for teacher calendars. 

And then we do advocate that for those teachers that have not 
already gone through the current testing procedures in the District, 
that we believe that over a period of time we should ask that that 
occur. 

We also want to require that all principals go through the assess- 
ment process for administrators to assure that they have the skills 
to become administrators. 

The fourth one has to do with rebuilding our facilities and the 
key part there is from an accountability standpoint, we are saying 
that we would be willing to look at a construction authority that 
would have the sole responsibility for managing the funds. The de- 
cision about what needs to be done would rest with the Super- 
intendent and the Board of Education and the building level re- 
structuring teams that would be giving the input to us. 

Because I see the light there, moving quickly to student achieve- 
ment at the national standards, we do believe that that is some- 
thing that has to be taken into consideration. We are willing to 
move to looking at national standards. Obviously we want to make 
sure that the resources that are necessary to move our students to 
that particular arena are in place. 

Harnessing national and community resources for an all out ef- 
fort, we believe that we could benefit from having the best and the 
brightest from around the country coming to work with some of the 
best and the brightest that we have in the District of Columbia, 
making sure that new ideas are in place and implemented to the 
degree that we know that they can be. In many cases, we need that 
support mechanisms to work with our staff on board, and we would 
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be asking Congress to establish some kind of a national program 
where you would bring those people here, pay an honorarium to 
them. They would serve a year, and they would go back to their 
respective cities or school systems. 

Still far more outside involvement in our reform initiative is re- 
quired. Specifically, we need funding to establish family resource 
centers at all schools eligible to receive Chapter 1 services, as well 
as moneys for a national city partnership to provide honoraria to 
rotate the Nation’s best principals, teachers, and practitioners 
through the DC public schools. 

We also require external monitoring and public reporting on all 
DC public school activities and accomplishments and all aspects of 
our performance. 

In addition, ideally a community compact for education would be 
established in which the Federal and private sectors would pledge 
financial and human resources, such as I had mentioned a major 
expansion of the jobs for DC graduates program, in turn for our at- 
tainment of specified benchmarks. We provide the students; they 
provide the jobs. If they are not satisfied, we take them back and 
guarantee the performance. 

That concludes my statement. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Smith follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF FRANKLIN L SMITH 
SUPERINTENDENT AND CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICER 
OF THE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

REGARDING THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PLAN FOR ACCELERATING EDUCATION REFORM IN THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA 

JUNE 27, 1995 



GOOD AFTERNOON, CHAIRMAN HOEKSTRA AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE AND COMMITTEE. I AM FRANKLIN L. SMITH, SUPERINTENDENT 
AND CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICER OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. IT IS MY PLEASURE TO COME BEFORE YOU TODAY TO TESTIFY 
REGARDING THE D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS PLAN FOR ACCELERATING 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN OUR CITY. 



LOCAL SCHOOL GOVERNANCE- D ECENTRALIZATION. AUTONOMY 
AND CHOICE 

AS YOU MAY RECALL, TURNING OVER AS MUCH DECISION-MAKING AUTHORITY 
AS POSSIBLE TO THOSE WHO WILL BE MOST AFFECTED BY THE DECISIONS 
INVOLVED— THAT IS, PARENTS, TEACHERS, AND SCHOOL-BASED 
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ADMINISTRATORS— IS ONE OF THE CORNERSTONES OF THE BOLD REFORM 
INITIATIVE, BESST (’BRINGING EDUCATIONAL SERVICES TO STUDENTS’), 
THAT OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM HAS EMBARKED UPON. WE HAVE LAID THE 
GROUNDWORK FOR SUCH SCHOOL-BASED MANAGEMENT BY ESTABLISHING 
LOCAL SCHOOL RESTRUCTURING TEAMS (’LRSTS) TO PARTICIPATE IN 
COLLABORATIVE DECISION-MAKING IN ALL SCHOOLS AND BY NAMING FIFTY- 
SEVEN (57) ENTERPRISE SCHOOLS AND NINE (9) SCHOOL-WITHIN-A-SCHOOL 
CHARTERS, OPERATING WITH LIMITED AUTONOMY. ULTIMATELY, OUR GOAL 
IS TO OFFER THE FOLLOWING MENU OF MANAGEMENT OPTIONS FOR LOCAL 
SCHOOLS: " 



• ENTERPRISE SCHOOLS WHICH HAVE AUTONOMY OVER CURRICULUM, 
INSTRUCTION. PERSONNEL AND STAFFING, BUDGET, PROGRAMS AND 
OPERATIONS AND ARE ACCOUNTABLE TO THE CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 
FOR STUDENT OUTCOMES AND THE MANAGEMENT OF RESOURCES; 

• SCHOOL-WITHIN-A-SCHOOL fTEACHER-DESIGNED) CHARTERS WHICH 
HAVE AUTONOMY SIMILAR TO THAT OF ENTERPRISE SCHOOLS; 

• MANAGEMENT SERVICE CONTRACTS WITH CORPORATIONS, UNIVERSITIES, 
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AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS; AND 

• PUBLIC SCHOOL CHARTERS WHICH WILL BE AUTONOMOUS NEW PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS SPONSORED BY OUTSIDE INSTITUTIONS (RANGING FROM 
UNIVERSITIES TO COMMUNITY-BASED ORGANIZATIONS TO PARENT GROUPS) 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH CRITERIA DEVELOPED BY THE SUPERINTENDENT AND 
APPROVED BY THE BOARD AND WITH APPEALS HEARD BY AN INDEPENDENT 
BODY. 

WE ALSO WISH TO SEE ALL PUBLIC SCHOOLS OPERATE WITH MARKET 
MECHANISMS, AS BUYERS OF SERVICES FROM INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE 
SYSTEM AND AS VENDORS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS UNDER PARENT 
CHOICE. IN ADDITION, IN OUR VISION OF OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM, ALL SCHOOLS 
HAVE DISTINCTIVE, FOCUSED MAGNET OR THEMATIC PROGRAMS, AS WELL 
AS CONTROL OVER CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION, HIRING AND FIRING, 
PROGRAMS AND OPERATIONS. IN ADDITION, THEY ARE ACCOUNTABLE FOR 
BOTH STUDENT OUTCOMES AND THE MANAGEMENT OF RESOURCES, WITH 
EXTERNAL AS WELL AS INTERNAL MONITORING. 

FINALLY, CONSISTENT WITH OUR POLICY OF SHARED DECISION-MAKING, WE 
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FORESEE HAVING A PUBLIC SCHOOL VOUCHER PROGRAM WHICH WILL ALLOW 
FOR PARENTAL CHOICE WHILE ALSO PROVIDING A PREFERENCE TO 
NEIGHBORHOOD RESIDENTS. WE ALSO INTEND TO CONTINUE REDUCING THE 
SIZE OF CENTRAL OFFICES, SUBJECT TO MARKET DEMAND FOR THEIR 
SERVICES. 

TO ACCOMPLISH THESE GOALS, WE WILL REQUIRE THE ENACTMENT OF 
LEGISLATION FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL CHARTERS, AS WELL AS LEGISLATION TO 
CONFORM PERSONNEL AND FINANCIAL LAW TO SUPPORT SCHOOL AUTONOMY. 
WE WILL ALSO NEED ADDITIONAL PER PUPIL FUNDING FOR THE INCREASES IN 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT RESULTING FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL CHARTERS, AS WELL AS MONIES FOR SPECIAL INITIATIVES WITHIN 
ENTERPRISE SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-WITHIN-A-SCHOOL CHARTERS. 

MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET PRACTICES 

WE IN THE D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS RECOGNIZE THAT OUR KEY INTERNAL 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS NEED TO BE COMPLETELY OVERHAULED. WE ALSO 
ACKNOWLEDGE THAT OUR SERVICE DELIVERY SHOULD BE MARKET DRIVEN 
AND PERFORMANCE ORIENTED AND THAT OUR BUDGET MUST BE ZERO-BASED, 
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FULLY JUSTIFIED, AND FORMULA FUNDED. 

FOR THESE REASONS, OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM IS CONSIDERING OUTSOURCING 
SEVERAL FUNCTIONS NOW PERFORMED BY D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS EMPLOYEES. 
TOWARD THAT END, WE ARE HAVING DISCUSSIONS WITH VARIOUS VENDORS 
TO ASCERTAIN WHAT SERVICES ARE AVAILABLE AND, SUBSEQUENTLY, 
PREPARE APPROPRIATE REQUESTS OF PROPOSALS ("RFP’S"). THE AREAS 
ARE BEING CONSIDERED FOR OUTSOURCING INCLUDE: 

• FOOD SERVICES; 

• MAINTENANCE AND REPAIRS; 

• TRANSPORTATION; 

• MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS (THAT IS, PAYROLL, ACCOUNTS 
PAYABLE, STUDENT ACCOUNTING, PERSONNEL AND PURCHASING); 

• SECURITY; AND 
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• SPECIAL EDUCATION ASSESSMENTS. 

AT THIS TIME, NO PROPOSALS FOR CONTRACTING OUT FUNCTIONS NOW 
PERFORMED BY D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS EMPLOYEES HAVE BEEN FINALIZED AND 
SUBMITTED FOR BOARD APPROVAL. WHEN AND IF THE BOARD APPROVES 
OUTSOURCING ANY FUNCTIONS NOW PERFORMED IN-HOUSE, WE WILL BE ABLE 
TO PROVIDE THE CONGRESS WITH MORE SPECIFIC INFORMATION ON THIS 
SUBJECT. 

IN THE INTERIM, TO IMPROVE OUR INTERNAL MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 
PRACTICES, WE WOULD REQUEST GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE ("GAO”) 
STAFF ASSISTANCE TO ENABLE US TO CONDUCT A THOROUGH PERSONNEL 
AUDIT, AS A FIRST STEP IN OUR EFFORT TO DEVELOP A CREDIBLE ZERO- 
BASED BUDGET. WE WOULD ALSO SEEK THREE-YEAR CONTRACTS FOR 
OUTSIDE EXPERTS, ON A TURNKEY BASIS, TO DEVELOP NEW BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS FOR BUDGET, FINANCE, PERSONNEL, MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION SERVICES, PROCUREMENT, SUPPLY MANAGEMENT, 
TRANSPORTATION, AND FOOD SERVICES, INCLUDING THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
TECHNOLOGY SYSTEMS AND THE COMPREHENSIVE TRAINING OF D.C. PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS PERSONNEL. IN ADDITION, WE WILL NEED A FORMULA FOR 
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BUDGETING AND FUNDING OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM BASED ON SPECIFIC LOCAL 
SCHOOL STAFFING AND SERVICE NEEDS, AS WELL AS THE ENACTMENT OF 
LEGISLATION REQUIRING THAT WE RETAIN ALL PROCEEDS FROM DOWNSIZING 
AND EFFICIENCY SAVINGS FOR REINVESTMENT IN DIRECT SERVICES TO 
CHILDREN. 

. PERFORMANCE-ORIENTED WORKFORCE 

WE IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM ALSO ACKNOWLEDGE THE PRESSING NEED TO 
REWARD HIGH-QUALITY PERFORMANCE AND TO REBUILD TEACHER MORALE 
AFTER PAY CUTS AND FURLOUGHS. CURRENTLY, A PATCHWORK OF 
PERSONNEL RULES AND RESTRICTIONS INHIBITS FLEXIBILITY AND IS 
INCOMPATIBLE WITH REWARDING GOOD PERFORMANCE AND PLACING 
CONTROL IN THE HANDS OF LOCAL SCHOOL COMMUNITIES. WHILE PENDING 
LEGISLATION WOULD RETURN SOLE CONTROL OF EVALUATIONS TO THE 
SUPERINTENDENT, MUCH MORE IS NEEDED. 

SPECIFICALLY, OUR CREATION OF A PERFORMANCE-ORIENTED WORKFORCE 
WILL REQUIRE A LEGISLATIVE GUARANTEE AGAINST FURLOUGHING 
TEACHERS AND OTHER SCHOOL-BASED STAFF. ADDITIONALLY, IN ORDER TO 
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GIVE LOCAL SCHOOL STAFF AND COMMUNITIES THE CAPACITY TO SHAPE THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL WORKFORCE AT EACH SCHOOL, WE WILL ALSO NEED 
REVISIONS TO RESTRICTIVE LEGISLATION TO PERMIT: 

• PERFORMANCE INCENTIVES, SUCH AS SCHOOL-WIDE CASH AWARDS, FOR 
MEETING ANNUAL PERFORMANCE GOALS; 

• PAY INCREASES BASED ON ACCOUNTABILITY AND PERFORMANCE RATHER 
THAN LONGEVITY; 

• FLEXIBILITY THROUGH THE ELIMINATION OF SUCH RESTRICTIVE 
PERSONNEL PRACTICES AS BUILDING LEVEL SENIORITY PREFERENCES, 
"PERMANENT” ENTITLEMENTS TO POSITIONS, THE PERMANENT APPLICATION 
OF "PAST PRACTICES', AND REQUIRING COMPETITION FOR APPOINTMENTS TO 
ALL POSITIONS; 

• BROAD CERTIFICATION OPTIONS TO OPEN NON-TRADITIONAL ROUTES FOR 
TEACHER CANDIDATES; 

• THE TESTING OF ALL TEACHERS WHO HAVE NOT MET INCOMING TEACHER 
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REQUIREMENTS; AND 

• REQUIRING ALL PRINCIPALS TO COMPLETE THE ASSESSMENT PROCESS 
FOR ADMINISTRATORS. 

TO CREATE A PERFORMANCE-ORIENTED WORKFORCE, WE WILL ALSO REQUIRE 
SAFE, CLEAN SCHOOL AND CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENTS AND THE RESOURCES 
NECESSARY FOR EFFECTIVE TEACHING. AND LEARNING. IN ADDITION, WE 
MUST HAVE THE CAPABILITY FOR PROVIDING STAFF DEVELOPMENT FOR 
TEAM BUILDING AND SHARED DECISION-MAKING, AS WELL AS A FORMAL 
CAREER LADDER PROGRAM THROUGH WHICH TEACHERS CAN ADVANCE WHILE 
REMAINING IN THE CLASSROOM. NEEDLESS TO SAY, WE WILL ALSO NEED THE 
FUNDING NECESSARY TO OFFER SALARIES COMPARABLE TO THOSE OF THE 
SURROUNDING JURISDICTIONS. 

REBUILT FACILITIES 

SOME MONTHS AGO, THE D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS ESTABLISHED A TASK FORCE, 
COMPRISED OF BUSINESS AND COMMUNITY PERSONS, TO WORK WITH THE 
PRIVATE SECTOR IN DEVELOPING A MULTI-YEAR CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT 
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PLAN FOR OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. ANOTHER GROUP IS PREPARING FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PRIVATE SECTOR PARTNERSHIPS TO REHABILITATE 
CERTAIN SCHOOL FACILITIES. AT THIS TIME, OUTSIDE CONSULTANTS 
CALCULATE BUILDING NEEDS OF ALMOST $600 MILLION TO REHABILITATE 
THE DISTRICTS PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS, THE AVERAGE AGE OF WHICH IS 
OVER FIFTY (50) YEARS. 

OUR CHANCES FOR SUCCESSFULLY IMPLEMENTING A FACILITIES 
IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM WOULD BE GREATLY ENHANCED BY THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A SCHOOL RECONSTRUCTION AUTHORITY, RESPONSIBLE 
FOR ALL ASPECTS OF D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT, 
OPERATING AUTONOMOUSLY IN RESPONSE TO EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
IDENTIFIED BY THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. ADDITIONALLY, THE SUCCESS OF THIS 
EFFORT WILL REQUIRE A COMMITMENT OF MAJOR FUNDING, EXPERTISE, AND 
SERVICES FROM THE FEDERAL AND PRIVATE SECTORS. 

STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AT NATIONAL STANDARDS 

CURRENTLY, THE D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS IS MOVING FROM A COMPETENCY- 
BASED CURRICULUM TO A PERFORMANCE-BASED EDUCATION DESIGNED TO 
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ENABLE STUDENTS TO ACHIEVE WORLD-CLASS STANDARDS. IN THE NEAR 
FUTURE, OUR CURRICULUM, PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT, AND ASSESSMENT 
WILL ALL BE PERFORMANCE-BASED AND ALIGNED WITH NATIONAL 
VOLUNTARY STANDARDS. AT THE SAME TIME, OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM IS ALSO 
DEVELOPING A STANDARDS-BASED, RESULTS-ORIENTED ASSESSMENT 
PROGRAM FOR SCHOOLS WHICH FEATURES BOTH REWARDS, SUCH AS 
SCHOOLWIDE CASH BONUSES, AND SANCTIONS, INCLUDING DIRECT 
INTERVENTION. 

TO ENSURE THE SUCCESS OF BOTH OUR PERFORMANCE-BASED CURRICULUM 
AND OUR ASSESSMENT PROGRAM, WE WILL REQUIRE FUNDING AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE EXPANSION AND FULL INTEGRATION OF 
TECHNOLOGY, AND OTHER INTERVENTION, TO IMPROVE OUR SCHOOLS. WE 
WILL ALSO NEED THE LEGISLATION AND FUNDING, FOR SUCH ITEMS AS 
TEACHER SALARIES, NECESSARY TO EXTEND THE SCHOOL DAY, WEEK AND 
YEAR FOR STUDENTS WHO NEED MORE INSTRUCTIONAL TIME. IN ADDITION, 
WE MUST HAVE MONIES FOR THE EXPANSION OF THE D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT SCHOOL TO TRAIN ALL OF OUR TEACHERS. 

HARNESSING NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY RESOURCES FOR AN ALL- 
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OUT EFFORT 

FOR SOME TIME, WE IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM HAVE RECOGNIZED THE 
IMPORTANCE OF PRIVATE SECTOR AND COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIPS THAT 
HAVE PROVIDED THE IMPETUS FOR SPECIALIZED MAGNET PROGRAMS IN OUR 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND HAVE SUPPORTED BOTH THE "JOBS FOR D.C. 
GRADUATES PROGRAM” AND OUR ADOPT-A-SCHOOL PROGRAM. FEDERAL AND 
DISTRICT PROGRAMS, SUCH AS EVEN START, PARENTS AS TEACHERS, AND 
THE PREVIOUSLY-FUNDED TURNING POINTS PROGRAMS, HAVE ALSO 
PROVIDED HEALTH AND SOCIAL SERVICES TO STUDENTS AND THEIR 
FAMILIES. 

STILL, FAR MORE OUTSIDE INVOLVEMENT IN OUR REFORM INITIATIVE IS 
REQUIRED. SPECIFICALLY, WE NEED FUNDING TO ESTABLISH FAMILY 
RESOURCE CENTERS AT ALL SCHOOLS ELIGIBLE TO RECEIVE CHAPTER 1 
SERVICES, AS WELL AS MONIES FOR A NATIONAL CITY PARTNERSHIP TO 
PROVIDE HONORIA TO ROTATE THE NATION’S BEST PRINCIPALS, TEACHERS 
AND PRACTITIONERS THROUGH THE D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. WE ALSO REQUIRE 
EXTERNAL MONITORING AND PUBLIC REPORTING ON ALL D.C. PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND ALL ASPECTS OF OUR 
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PERFORMANCE. IN ADDITION, IDEALLY, A COMMUNITY COMPACT FOR 
EDUCATION WOULD BE ESTABLISHED IN WHICH THE FEDERAL AND PRIVATE 
SECTORS WOULD PLEDGE FINANCIAL AND HUMAN RESOURCES. SUCH AS A 
MAJOR EXPANSION OF THE JOBS FOR D.C. GRADUATES PROGRAM. IN RETURN 
FOR OUR ATTAINMENT OF SPECIFIED BENCHMARKS AND GOALS. 

CONCLUSION 

THAT CONCLUDES MY DESCRIPTION OF OUR PLAN FOR ACCELERATING 
EDUCATION REFORM IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. FOR YOUR 
INFORMATION, I HAVE ATTACHED TO MY STATEMENT A DOCUMENT WHICH 

SETS OUT THE TIMEFRAME IN WHICH WE WOULD LIKE TO IMPLEMENT THIS 

/ 

EFFORT. I THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY TODAY AND WOULD 
BE HAPPY TO RESPOND TO ANY QUESTIONS THAT YOU MIGHT HAVE. 
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ACCELERATING EDUCATION REFORM IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 

BUILDING ON BESST 
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Funding for planning grants and staff development for continued 

restructuring and improvement of senior high schools SY 1995-96 



II. MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET PRACTICES 
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Internal auditing functions have been upgraded as part of Office of 

Accountability January, 1994 
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Technical assistance in formulation of formal career ladder program in 
which promotion from one career level to another would be based on 
performance criteria developed in collaboration with teachers; funding for 
new higher level status SY 1995-96 
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Praxis required for incoming teachers SY 1992-93 
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Rule revision removing Board’s power to appoint principals; 

Superintendent appoints all central office and $chool*based administrators Fall, 1 995 
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IV. REBUILDING THE BUILDINGS - A SCHOOL RECONSTRUCTION AUTHORITY 
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STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AT NATIONAL STANDARDS 
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Board policy to establish standards and proficiency tests for promotion Begin with grade 3 in SY 1995-96, 
gates at grades 3, 5 and 8, and graduation from grade 12 adding a gate in each successive year 



Legislation to require that all colleges and universities in the District 
administer basic skills or college readiness tests with results reported for 
DCPS graduates on a school-by-school basis Fall 1995 

Legislation and funding, including teacher salaries, to extend the school 

day, week and year for students who need additional instructional time FY 1997 
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Language minority program functions moved to Center for Systemic 
Educational Change (training, program development and mainstream 
integration) and Educational Accountability (intake and assessment, July, 1995 
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academic performance and offer other support to families in schools 

eligible for Title 1 services SY 1996-97 

- -a r» ^ 



systems necessary to implement it effectively. 
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Funding and technical assistance to provide support for intervention for 

school improvement $y 1995.95 



Funding incentives for school teams that wish to use new strategies to 

raise student and school performance SY 1995-96 
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Consensual decision-making and icam building for LSRTs (see 
below) 

Use of national content standards Ongoing 

Principals’ Assessment Center to develop and screen principal candidates Ongoing 
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VI. HARNESSING NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY RESOURCES FOR AN ALUOUT EFFORT 
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Funding and technical assistance to establish family resource centers at all 
schools eligible to receive Title I services, including expansion, where 
appropriate, of existing programs such as Even Stan. SY 1996-97 

17 % 



Affirmation of Educational Rights of AH Distric. of Columbia Children 
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associations, agencies, community organizations, and businesses SY 1995-96 



Regional Superintendent's group provides informal exchange of ideas; 

Metropolitan Area Boards of Education (MABE) shares and publishes 

basic statistical information on area school system Ongoing 
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Community financial and employment support demands DCPS’ being accountable for its goals and its graduates. 



Jobs for D.C. Graduates, a federally funded, nationally proven school-to- 

work program, has 1,000 students participating SY 1993-94 
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Chairman HOEKSTRA. Thank you. 

Mrs. Simmons. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. ENID SIMMONS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
POLICY AND EVALUATION 

Mrs. Simmons. Mr. Chair, subcommittee Members, I am here 
today to present on behalf of Mayor Barry the executive's position 
on public education. This is the first opportunity that we have had 
to present a statement, and I will try to stay within the five min- 
utes. 

Mayor Barry is and always has been a strong supporter of public 
education. As a member of the Board of Education and its Presi- 
dent, he was one of the strongest advocates for education in the 
District of Columbia, and as mayor, he has insisted that all of his 
agencies within the executive branch support education programs 
and form partnerships with individual schools. 

The mayor's office itself formed a partnership with the Fletcher 
Johnson School. 

The issue that we are here to address today is meaningful, per- 
manent, systemic reform of the public education system for the Dis- 
trict. The failure of the school system for the vast majority of our 
kids is well documented, and I will not go through that, but I will 
submit some of our findings for the record. 

The Mayor believes that we have to think and act differently 
about the way we use our resources with the public schools and the 
executive working together to set clear priorities with achievable 
goals and then consolidate and focus resources towards those ends. 

Over the next two years Mayor Barry wants to see accomplished 
or significant progress toward the following goals. 

First, there must be a shift in resources away from the central 
bureaucracy to the classroom. 

Second, decisionmaking also should be shifted to the local school 
level, making possible greater fiscal and programmatic autonomy 
at the local school with meaningful input from the community. 

Third, we must build a core curriculum for grades K-12 that es- 
tablishes high standards and that will prepare our students for em- 
ployment upon graduation or at least a meaningful opportunity for 
postsecondary education. 

Fourth, we must insure that our children have the technology 
that they need so that they are prepared for the 21st century. 
Through the Goals 2000 initiative, we are developing a plan to 
make technology available to all students in every classroom. We 
are also planning the professional development necessary to pre- 
pare teachers to use technology effectively. We ask for Congress to 
support that initiative. 

Fifth, we must improve the quality of our teaching staff, insure 
that they get the necessary in-service for retooling, develop a fair 
but rigorous performance standard and incentive system, and find 
a way to reward good teachers and weed out poor teachers. 

We need to increase the quality of our counseling staff, particu- 
larly at the junior high and senior high levels, where students are 
making choices about the rest of their lives. 
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There should be developed as an integral part of the school cur- 
riculum practical experience in the world of work that will help our 
children transition more easily from school to work. 

The schools should build a strong athletic program, and we need 
to insure the safety of children in and around school buildings by 
implementing a strong violence prevention program to include con- 
flict resolution, peer mediation, and crisis intervention. 

For the last five years we have spent over $40 million in capital 
improvements for the schools. Even so, we have had significant fire 
code violations. We need to reverse the deterioration of our school 
buildings, bring them to a state of repair that meets building and 
fire code requirements, and put in place a schedule of repair that 
will keep the facilities maintained. 

For the long term, we must put in place the plans and means to 
build new, technologically smart facilities that will insure our chil- 
dren have the advanced technology available to them to make them 
truly prepared for the 21st century. 

We ask that Congress assist us in this effort. 

Finally, the school system and the executive must work together 
to insure that our children get the social, health, and recreational 
programs they need. Each day a large number of children arrive 
at school emotionally or academically unprepared to learn. We 
should allocate social and health services and integrate enrichment 
and recreation programs at school sites. Ideally our schools should 
be open from six in the morning until 10 at night and serve as a 
center for community activity. 

I must emphasize that the situation in the District is not unique. 
There are school reform efforts going on across the country. In 
most instances, in most jurisdictions where radical reform is occur- 
ring, the executive has more authority over education than is the 
case in the District of Columbia and has exercised that authority 
to spearhead or to help facilitate the reform effort. 

Mayor Barry feels strongly that radical reform of the District's 
education system is in order, reform that would shift the balance 
of power for public education and insure greater public accountabil- 
ity for educational outcomes. 

When Congressman Diggs drafted the Home Rule legislation, he 
decided not to change the relationship of the Board of Education 
to the mayor and the council, leaving in place an unworkable gov- 
ernance structure. It is time to revisit that relationship. 

The executive agrees with several proposals for governance 
changes that are currently before the City Council. A critical aspect 
of the proposed legislation is creation of a governance structure 
that places the Superintendent under the authority of the mayor. 
It is a structure that will facilitate better coordination among the 
schools and the executive. 

The mayor also supports a diminished role for the Board of Edu- 
cation, and that is consistent with the shift in authority for edu- 
cation decisions to the local schools. 

The mayor and the council should have permanent line item veto 
authority. In addition to the line item veto authority, the mayor in- 
tends to ask the City Council to impose stringent reprogramming 
restrictions to prevent the schools from shifting large sums des- 
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ignated for specific purposes from one category to the other, which 
is currently the case. 

The school buildings represent a tremendous investment, as well 
as a valuable resource. The executive believes that greater control 
over their planning and use should be vested in the executive so 
that school facilities can be better tailored to the total needs of the 
community. 

The concept of community hubs as proposed by the council of the 
District of Columbia is consistent with the mayor's belief that 
schools should be the center of community activity. 

And, finally, the legislation proposed by the council would create 
a system for the oversight of Federal programs and would facilitate 
more effective planning and coordination among the various social, 
health, and recreational programs that support the health and de- 
velopment of youth. 

Currently the DC Public Schools serves as both the State and the 
local education agency. It is a system that is inherently flawed. 
There is no accountability for Federal dollars or for outcomes for 
students. A number of proposals dating back to 1978 have rec- 
ommended that kind of a consolidation. There is currently legisla- 
tion in front of the council that would accomplish the same end. 

There are a number of other proposals being discussed that ap- 
pear worthy of further consideration. The IDEA schools chartered 
by communities and organizations outside of the public schools cer- 
tainly warrants more study. As envisioned, it would increase choice 
for parents and students and promote school improvement through 
competition among schools to recruit students. 

There are concerns, however, that in neighborhoods where most 
parents are not versed in education lingo, informed about innova- 
tive education programs, or do not feel empowered to act, the chil- 
dren attending schools in those neighborhoods will be left in poor 
quality schools and a two-tier system of public education will 
emerge, one for the haves and the other for the have nots. 

The charter schools concept recently endorsed by Superintendent 
Franklin Smith, Wilma Harvey, Parents United, and COPE envi- 
sions the successful recruitment of think tanks, universities, profes- 
sional associations, and businesses to sponsor charter schools in 
the more disenfranchised communities. To the extent that they are 
successful, we can support that. 

Vouchers have also been proposed as a way to offer parents 
greater choice for the education of their children. The executive 
would reluctantly support a limited form of a voucher system that 
would permit no more than 5 percent of the student population to 
use vouchers for public school choice and District-based private 
school choice. There would have to be a means test so that vouch- 
ers are only available to moderate and low income families, and the 
private schools would have to be approved by the appropriate Dis- 
trict of Columbia school officials. 

Privatization of school building management is another concept 
that has had some success. It is an option that should certainly be 
available to local communities if they so choose. 

The idea of a market driven central administration as a way to 
reduce the size of the central bureaucracy and make it more re- 
sponsible to local schools is also intriguing. Under this scenario, 
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local schools, of course, would purchase services that they need 
from the central administration. To the extent that central admin- 
istration services were not needed, it would be reduced. 

The creation of a pseudo-construction authority is another in- 
triguing concept that warrants additional study and consideration. 
The executive is certainly willing to work with you on that. 

There are numbers or other proposals which I will not go into 
today. I will say that the solutions we adopt, while they may im- 
prove the education of some, we have to make sure that whatever 
reform we do does not undermine the public schools' ability to pro- 
vide quality education for all students. 

We must recognize that under the leadership of Franklin Smith, 
the school system has already taken some small, but initial steps 
towards improving public education by increasing choice and grant- 
ing decisionmaking authority to local schools. He is to be com- 
mended for those efforts. 

Improving the educational outcomes for the vast majority of the 
city's young people though will require more than improving what 
happens in classrooms from nine to three, and we should not con- 
tinue to make that the focus. We need to take a more holistic ap- 
proach to improve all outcomes for our children, health, education, 
social, and economic. Therefore, we must put in place a realistic 
system of governance that will facilitate coordinated planning and 
integration of programs to support and enhance the quality of life 
of our youth. 

The executive welcomes the support of the Congress. The mayor 
stands ready for continued dialogue on these options for school re- 
form. 

He has one final request, and that is that you join us, join the 
executive in adopting schools in the city. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Simmons follows:] 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
WASHINGTON. D C. 20001 



. TESTIMONY 
ENID SIMMONS 
DIRECTOR 
OFFICE OF POLICY 

HEARING ON THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HOUSE OVERSIGHT SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITIES COMMITTEE 
JUNE 27*1995 



TO CONGRESSMAN PETER HOEKSTRA, COMMITTEE MEMBERS, 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, IT IS A PLEASURE TO BE HERE TODAY 
ON BEHALF OF MAYOR BARRY TO PRESENT THE EXECUTIVE'S 
POSITION ON PUBLIC EDUCATION. FOR THE RECORD, I AM ENID 
SIMMONS, DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF POLICY AND 
EVALUATION. 

MAYOR BARRY IS AND ALWAYS HAS BEEN A STRONG SUPPORTER 

1 





OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. AS A MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION AND ITS PRESIDENT, HE WAS ONE OF THE 
STRONGEST ADVOCATES FOR EDUCATION IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. AS MAYOR, HE HAS INSISTED THAT ALL AGENCIES 
WITHIN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH SUPPORT EDUCATION AND 
FORM PARTNERSHIPS WITH INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS. THE 
MAYOR’S OFFICE IS LEADING THE INITIATIVE AND IS FORMING A 
PARTNERSHIP WITH FLETCHER-JOHNSON EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER. 

THE ISSUE BEFORE THE US TODAY IS MEANINGFUL, PERMANENT, 
SYSTEMIC REFORM OF PUBLIC EDUCATION WITH THE GOAL OF 
IMPROVED OUTCOMES FOR OUR CHILDREN. 

WE HAVE TINKERED WITH THE SYSTEM, WE HAVE TRIED 
HUNDREDS OF PROGRAMS, WE HAVE CHANGED CURRICULUM, 

WE HAVE CHANGED ASSESSMENT, WE HAVE DESIGNED NEW 
STANDARDS, WE HAVE HAD THOUSANDS OF MEETINGS AND A 
THOUSAND SPEECHES. WE HAVE CONSULTED WITH VOLUNTEER 
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EXPERTS AND WE HAVE CONSULTED WITH HIGHLY PAID 
EXPERTS. NUMEROUS REPORTS, PLANS AND ANALYSES HAVE 
BEEN PUBLISHED. FOR MANY STUDENTS THESE EFFORTS HAVE 
BEEN BENEFICIAL. INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS HAVE BEEN HELPED 
BY INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS. 

BUT, FOR MOST STUDENTS, THE SYSTEM HAS NOT WORKED. 
MANY STUDENTS LEAVE HIGH SCHOOL UNPREPARED EITHER TO 
GET A GOOD JOB OR TO ENTER COLLEGE. NEARLY 50% OF THE 
STUDENTS LEAVING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FAIL TO COMPLETE 
HIGH SCHOOL. THIS STATISTIC HAS NOT CHANGED 
APPRECIABLY OVER THE PAST TEN YEARS. 

AT A RECENT SUMMIT AGAINST VIOLENCE CONVENED BY THE 
MAYOR AT SHAW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ONE AFTER ANOTHER 
OF THE YOUNG PEOPLE THERE SPOKE TO THE MAYOR AND 
SUPERINTENDENT ABOUT THEIR LACK OF INTEREST IN SCHOOL, 
THE IRRELEVANCE OF THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM, THE POOR 
QUALITY OF THEIR TEACHERS AND THE LACK OF A CARING 
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SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT. 

THERE ARE SOME EXCEPTIONAL PROGRAMS AND EXCEPTIONAL 
SCHOOLS. DUNBAR HIGH SCHOOL HAS AN EXCELLENT PRE- 
ENGINEERING PROGRAM, STUDENTS ENROLLED IN THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE ACADEMY AT ANACOSTIA HIGH SCHOOL HAVE BETTER 
ATTENDANCE RATES THAN THE SYSTEMWIDE HIGH SCHOOL 
AVERAGE AND DO BETTER IN SCHOOL. MANY ELLINGTON 
GRADUATES RECEIVE ACADEMIC WARDS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
AS DO GRADUATES OF BANNEKER AND WILSON. JEFFERSON 
JUNIOR HIGH STUDENTS EXPERIENCE THE LATEST IN SATELLITE 
COMMUNICATIONS TECHNOLOGY. THERE ARE MANY 
OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS. BUT FOR FAR TOO MANY OF OUR 
CHILDREN SCHOOLS ARE WASTELANDS. 

AS A COMMUNITY, WE MUST INSIST ON MORE EFFECTIVE USE OF 
AVAILABLE RESOURCES AND THE REFORM OF OUR SCHOOLS IN 
WAYS THAT WILL CAPTURE THE IMAGINATION OF OUR YOUNG 
PEOPLE AND PREPARE THEM FOR SUCCESS IN THE 21ST 
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CENTURY. 

THERE IS NO QUESTION THAT MANY OF OUR CHILDREN HAVE 
SPECIAL NEEDS THAT MUST BE MET TO PREPARE THEM FOR 
LEARNING; BUT OTHER URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS WITH SIMILAR 
STUDENT POPULATIONS, MANY WITH LOWER PER PUPIL 
EXPENDITURES, ARE HAVING BETTER RESULTS. ACCORDING TO 
THE LATEST REPORT PUBLISHED BY THE D.C. COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC EDUCATION, OUR SCHOOL £ YSTEM HAD THE THIRD 
HIGHEST PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES COMPARED WITH THE 14 
URBAN DISTRICTS THAT HAVE STUDENT POPULATIONS SIMILAR 
TO OURS. YET WHEN OUR CHILDREN’S PERFORMANCE ON THE 
SAT'S WAS COMPARED, WE RANKED LAST. OUR DISADVANTAGED 
CHILDREN ALSO RANKED LAST ON THE NATIONAL ASSESSMENT 
OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS COMPARED WITH ALL OTHER 
DISADVANTAGED URBAN CHILDREN IN THE 38 STATES TESTED. 
BY OUR OWN MEASURE, THE COMPREHENSIVE TESTS OF BASIC 
SKILLS, OUR CHILDREN ARE NOT ACHIEVING. LAST YEAR, THE 
MAJORITY OF OUR CHILDREN IN ALL GRADES TESTED SCORED 
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BELOW THE 50TH PERCENTILE IN READING. AND, ON ANY GIVEN 
DAY, NEARLY 20 PERCENT OF YOUTH ENROLLED IN OUR SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS ARE NOT IN CLASS. 

LET ME TAKE A MOMENT TO QUOTE FROM THE MOST RECENT 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC EDUCATION, OUR 
CHILDREN ARE STILL WAITING : 

QUOTE: 

"WE THINK SO LITTLE PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE BECAUSE, 
QUITE FRANKLY, THIS COMMUNITY HAS NOT REALLYTMEV 
REFORM. 

o DESPITE RHETORIC, ALL TOO MANY ARE INVESTED IN THE 
STATUS QUO. REFORM THAT IS PERCEIVED AS A THREAT IS 
ACTIVELY, AND VIGOROUSLY, OPPOSED. 

o THERE IS A SERIOUS FRAGMENTATION OF RESPONSIBILITY 
AND ACCOUNTABILITY IN THE GOVERNANCE STRUCTURE, 
WHICH LEADS TO BLAME-SHIFTING, CONFUSION, AND A LACK OF 
ACCOUNTABILITY. 

o THE SCHOOL SYSTEM DOES NOT SYSTEMATICALLY 
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RECOGNIZE GOOD TEACHING. NOR DOES IT AGGRESSIVELY 
WEED OUT NON-PERFORMERS. 

o THE BOARD OF EDUCATION’S MANAGEMENT OF THE 

SCHOOLS UNDERMINES THE SUPERINTENDENT AND HIS REFORM 
EFFORTS. THOSE WITHIN THE BUREAUCRACY AND ELSEWHERE 
VESTED IN THE STATUS QUO ARE BOLSTERED IN THEIR 
RESISTANCE BY THE BOARD’S INTERFERENCE AND SECOND- 
GUESSING. 

o THERE HAS BEEN A LACK OF FOCUS AND CONSISTENT 
FOLLOW THROUGH WITHIN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM SINCE 1989. 
ONLY SINCE DR. SMITH’S ARRIVAL IN MID-1991 HAS THERE BEEN 
A MEASURE OF STABILITY AND MODEST PROGRESS. 

FINALLY, THE SINGLE FACTOR THAT PERHAPS MAKES THIS 
STATE OF AFFAIRS POSSIBLE IS AN UNSPOKEN YET PREVALENT 
FEELING - BOTH WITHIN AND EXf ERNAL TO THE SCHOOL 
SYSTEM- THAT THE SCHOOL SYSTEM IS IMMUNE TO 
SUBSTANTIVE CHANGE." 

ENDQUOTE 
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WE MUST THINK AND ACT DIFFERENTLY ABOUT THE WAY WE 
USE OUR RESOURCES. WE MUST TAKE A COMPREHENSIVE, 
COORDINATED APPROACH INVOLVING THE SCHOOLS AND THE 
EXECUTIVE, SET CLEAR PRIORITIES WITH ACHIEVABLE GOALS, 
THEN CONSOLIDATE AND FOCUS ALL RESOURCES TOWARDS 
THOSE ENDS. OVER THE NEXT TWO YEARS, MAYOR BARRY 
WANTS TO SEE ACCOMPLISHED, OR SIGNIFICANT PROGRESS 
TOWARD, THE FOLLOWING GOALS FOR OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM: 

o FIRST, THERE MUST BE A MAJOR SHIFT IN RESOURCES 

AWAY FROM THE CENTRAL BUREAUCRACY TO THE CLASSROOM. 
CURRENTLY, NEARLY 20 PERCENT OF THE STAFF EMPLOYED BY 
THE SCHOOL SYSTEM ARE NOT SCHOOL BASED. THE SYSTEM 
EMPLOYS APPROXIMATELY 61 PERCENT MORE NON-SCHOOL 
BASED STAFF THAN SIMILAR URBAN SYSTEMS; AND THE RATIO 
OF NON-SCHOOL BASED STAFF TO STUDENTS IS THE HIGHEST IN 
THE REGION. 

o SECOND, DECISION MAKING ALSO MUST BE SHIFTED DOWN 
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TO THE LOCAL SCHOOL LEVEL MAKING POSSIBLE GREATER 
FISCAL AND PROGRAMMATIC AUTONOMY AT THE LOCAL 
SCHOOL WITH MEANINGFUL INPUT FROM THE COMMUNITY IN 
THE DECISION MAKING PROCESS. 

o THIRD, WE MUST BUILD A CORE CURRICULUM FOR GRADES 
K-12 THAT ESTABLISHES CLEAR, HIGH STANDARDS FOR 
LEARNING AND DEVELOPMENT OF SKILLS THAT WILL ASSURE 
OUR YOUNG PEOPLE ARE EMPLOYABLE UPON GRADUATION 
FROM HIGH SCHOOL OR QUALIFY TO ENTER A POST-SECONDARY 
EDUCATION INSTITUTION. 

o FOURTH, WE MUST ENSURE THAT OUR CHILDREN HAVE THE 
TECHNOLOGY TO ENSURE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED FOR THE 
21ST CENTURY. THROUGH THE GOALS 2000 INITIATIVE, WE ARE 
DEVELOPING A PLAN TO MAKE TECHNOLOGY AVAILABLE TO 
ALL STUDENTS IN EVERY CLASSROOM IN OUR SCHOOLS. WE ARE 
ALSO PLANNING THE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT NECESSARY 
TO PREPARE TEACHERS TO USE THE TECHNOLOGY 
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EFFECTIVELY. IN ORDER TO ACCOMPLISH OUR OBJECTIVE, WE 
WILL NEED SIGNIFICANT SUPPORT TO UNDERWRITE THE COSTS. 
WE ASK THAT CONGRESS SUPPORT THIS INITIATIVE AND WORK 
WITH US TO ENSURE THAT ALL OF OUR YOUNG PEOPLE DEVELOP 
BASIC SKILLS IN THE USE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

o FIFTH, WE MUST IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF THE TEACHING 
STAFF: WE MUST PROVIDE THE NECESSARY IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING TO RE-TOOL EXISTING STAFF; DEVELOP A FAIR BUT 
RIGOROUS TEACHER PERFORMANCE STANDARDS AND AN 
EVALUATION AND INCENTIVE SYSTEM THAT IDENTIFIES AND 
REWARDS GOOD TEACHERS AND WEEDS OUT POOR TEACHERS; 
AND WE MUST PROMOTE A WORK CULTURE WHERE 
EXCELLENCE IS EXPECTED AND NOTHING LESS IS TOLERATED. 

o WE NEED TO INCREASE THE NUMBER AND QUALITY OF THE 
COUNSELING STAFF, PARTICULARLY AT THE MIDDLE AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL LEVELS. THE PRE-TEEN AND TEEN YEARS 
ARE DIFFICULT TIMES, PARTICULARLY FOR MANY OF OUR 
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YOUTH WITH TROUBLED BACKGROUNDS. OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 
NEED ADULTS TO PROVIDE GUIDANCE AS THEY MAKE CRITICAL 
CHOICES ABOUT THEIR LIVES NOW AND FOR THE FUTURE. . 

o THERE SHOULD BE DEVELOPED AS AN INTEGRAL PART OF 

THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN THE 
WORLD OF WORK THAT WILL HELP OUR CHILDREN TRANSITION 
MORE EASILY FROM SCHOOL TO WORK. ; 

o THE SCHOOLS SHOULD BUILD A STRONG ATHLETIC 
PROGRAM IN ELEMENTARY, MIDDLE AND SENIOR HIGH TO 
PROVIDE VIGOROUS PHYSICAL ACTIVITY TO IMPROVE PHYSICAL 
AND MENTAL HEALTH. THE ATHLETIC PROGRAM SHOULD 
INCLUDE BOTH INTRAMURAL AND INTERSCHOLASTIC 
COMPETITION IN A VARIETY OF SPORTS. 

o WE NEED TO ENSURE THE SAFETY OF CHILDREN IN AND 
AROUND SCHOOL BY IMPLEMENTING A STRONG VIOLENCE 
PREVENTION PROGRAM TO INCLUDE CONFLICT RESOLUTION, 
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PEER MEDIATION AND CRISIS INTERVENTION. 

o OVER THE LAST FIVE YEARS, WE HAVE SPENT OVER $40 
MILLION DOLLARS OF OUR CAPITAL ON THE REPAIR AND 
RENOVATION OF OUR SCHOOL BUILDINGS. EVEN SO, WE HAD SO 
MANY UNREPAIRED FIRE CODE VIOLATIONS LAST YEAR THAT 
SOME SCHOOLS HAD TO CLOSE AND OTHERS HAD TO RECEIVE 
EMERGENCY REPAIRS. WE MUST REVERSE IMMEDIATELY THE 
DETERIORATION OF OUR SCHOOL JBUILDINGS, BRING THEM TO A 
STATE OF REPAIR THAT MEETS BUILDING AND FIRE CODE 
REQUIREMENTS AND PUT IN PLACE A SCHEDULE OF REPAIR THAT 
WILL KEEP SCHOOL FACILITIES MAINTAINED AND FOR THE 
LONG TERM. WE MUST PUT IN PLACE THE PLANS AND MEANS TO 
BUILD NEW TECHNOLOGICALLY SMART FACILITIES THAT WILL 
ENSURE OUR CHILDREN HAVE THE ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 
AVAILABLE TO MAKE THEM TRULY PREPARED FOR THE 21ST 
CENTURY. WE WOULD ASK THAT CONGRESS ASSIST US IN THE 
EFFORT TO MAKE OUR SCHOOL BUILDINGS SAFE AND 
ATTRACTIVE PLACES TO LEARN. 
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0 FINALLY, THE SCHOOL SYSTEM AND THE EXECUTIVE MUST 
WORK TOGETHER TO ENSURE THAT OUR CHILDREN GET THE 
SOCIAL, HEALTH AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS THEY NEED. 
EACH DAY A LARGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN ARRIVE AT SCHOOL 
EMOTIONALLY OR ACADEMICALLY UNPREPARED TO LEARN. WE 
SHOULD CO-LOCATE SOCIAL AND HEALTH SERVICES AND 
INTEGRATE ENRICHMENT AND RECREATION PROGRAMS AT 
SCHOOL SITES. IDEALLY, OUR SCHOOLS SHOULD BE OPEN FROM 
6:00 A.M. IN THE MORNING UNTIL 10:00 P.M. AT NIGHT AND SERVE 
AS THE HUB FOR COMMUNITY ACTIVITY. 

1 MUST EMPHASIZE THAT THE SITUATION IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA IS NOT UNIQUE. STATES AND ESPECIALLY LARGE 
CITIES EXPERIENCE THE SAME EDUCATIONAL CHALLENGES - 
UNWIELDY BUREAUCRATIC STRUCTURES, TEACHERS WHO NEED 
RENEWAL AND TRAINING IN NEW TECHNOLOGIES AND 
PEDAGOGIES, MORE STUDENTS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS, DECAYING 
PHYSICAL PLANTS AND INCREASING NEIGHBORHOOD VIOLENCE. 

13 
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AS A RESULT, MAJOR SCHOOL REFORM EFFORTS ARE UNDERWAY 
IN NEARLY EVERY STATE PROMPTED BY AN UNDERSTANDING 
THAT FAR TOO MANY YOUNG PEOPLE DO NOT GRADUATE WITH 
THE SKILLS REQUIRED TO GET GOOD JOBS OR TO GO TO 
COLLEGE. THE AUTHOR OF A RECENT ARTICLE IN IJ.S. NEWS AND 
WORLD REPORT SAID THAT "THE NATION’S SCHOOLS ARE IN 
DESPERATE NEED OF [BOLD SCHOOL REFORM EFFORTS). WHILE 
THE REFORM MOVEMENT OF THE 1980’S ELEVATED THE MISSION 
OF PUBLIC EDUCATION - TO INCLUDE HIGH ACADEMIC 
ASPIRATIONS FOR ALL STUDENTS, NOT MERELY FOR THE GIFTED 
AND THE PRIVILEGED - IN PRACTICE, IT HAS MOSTLY MEANT 
TINKERING WITH A FUNDAMENTALLY FLAWED MACHINE - [A 
MACHINE CREATED IN THE LATE I800'S AND EARLY 1900'S TO 
MEET THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF A FACTORY-BASED 
INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY.] NEARLY 10 YEARS AND BILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS AFTER THE LANDMARK REPORT "A NATION AT RISK" 
WARNED OF A 'RISING TIDE OF MEDIOCRITY’ IN EDUCATION, 
MOST U.S. SCHOOLS ARE NOT PERFORMING UP TO TODAY’S NEW, 
HIGHER STANDARDS." AS A RESULT, A NUMBER OF STATES HAVE 
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INITIATED MAJOR REFORMS. 

o THE GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY THROUGH 
THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION HAS ASSUMED CONTROL OF 
SEVERAL LOCAL SCHOOLS. 

o THE GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN HAS BEEN PUSHING FOR 
FUNDAMENTAL REFORM IN THE WAYS SCHOOLS ARE FINANCED 
AND THE WAY IN WHICH STUDENTS AND FAMILIES DECIDE 
WHICH SCHOOL TO ATTEND. 

o THE COURTS AND THE GOVERNOR IN KENTUCKY HAVE 

CREATED A SYSTEM THAT ESSENTIALLY PROVIDES FRANCHISES 
TO LOCAL JURISDICTIONS TO OPERATE SCHOOLS AS LONG AS 
THEY MEET CERTAIN CONDITIONS. THE NEW AMERICAN SCHOOL 
CORPORATION IS SUPPORTING MAJOR "NEW" SCHOOLS IN TEN 
STATES. CHRIS WHITTLE ENVISIONED A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
SYSTEM EDUCATING 2 MILLION STUDENTS ON 1,000 CAMPUSES. 
MINNESOTA HAS HAD SOME SUCCESS WITH CHARTER SCHOOLS 
AND THE CONCEPT IS BEING TRIED IN CALIFORNIA AND SEVERAL 
OTHER STATES. 

15 
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o IN PHILADELPHIA, SPURRED BY COURT ORDERED REFORM, 
THE SUPERINTENDENT, THE COMMUNITY AND THE MAYOR, WHO 
OPPOSES THE SCHOOL BOARD, HAVE COALESCED TO BRING 
ABOUT REFORM OF THE SYSTEM. 

o CINCINNATI SCHOOLS HAVE UNDERGONE MAJOR 
RESTRUCTURING WITH A SIGNIFICANT DOWNSIZING OF 
CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION AND TRANSFER OF DECISION- 
MAKING AUTHORITY TO THE LOCAL SCHOOL LEVEL. 



IT IS NOTEWORTHY THAT, IN MOST JURISDICTIONS WHERE 
RADICAL REFORM IS MOVING FORWARD, THE EXECUTIVE HAS 
MORE AUTHORITY OVER EDUCATION THAN IS THE CASE IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AND HAS EXERCISED THAT AUTHORITY 
TO SPEARHEAD OR HELP FACILITATE THE REFORM EFFORT. 

MAYOR BARRY FEELS STRONGLY THAT RADICAL REFORM OF 
THE DISTRICT’S EDUCATION SYSTEM IS IN ORDER. BUT HE ALSO 
FEELS THAT IN ORDER FOR REAL REFORM TO OCCUR, THE 
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BALANCE OF POWER FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION MUST CHANGE 
AND THAT WE MUST PUT IN PLACE A GOVERNANCE STRUCTURE 
THAT ENSURES GREATER PUBLIC ACCOUNTABILITY FOR 
EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES. WHEN CONGRESSMAN DIGG’S 
DRAFTED THE HOME RULE LEGISLATION, HE DECIDED NOT TO 
CHANGE THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION TO 
THE MAYOR AND THE COUNCIL, LEAVING IN PLACE AN 
UNWORKABLE GOVERNANCE STRUCTURE. IT IS TIME TO REVISIT 
THAT RELATIONSHIP. 

THE EXECUTIVE AGREES WITH SEVERAL PROPOSALS CONTAINED 
IN LEGISLATION NOW BEFORE THE CITY COUNCIL THAT WOULD 
SHIFT AUTHORITY FOR CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL FUNCTIONS 
FROM THE BOARD OF EDUCATION TO THE MAYOR AND COUNCIL. 

o A CRITICAL ASPECT OF THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION IS THE 

CREATION OF A GOVERNANCE STRUCTURE THAT PLACES THE 
SUPERINTENDENT UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE MAYOR IN 
ORDER TO FACILITATE INSTITUTIONAL COORDINATION AMONG 
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D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
CONCERNED WITH THE WELL-BEING OF OUR YOUTH. THE 
MAYOR SUPPORTS THE PROPOSED CHANGE OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION FROM A GOVERNING BODY TO AN ADVISORY 
COMMISSION. A DIMINISHED ROLE FOR THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION IS CONSISTENT WITH THE SHIFT IN AUTHORITY FOR 
EDUCATION DECISIONS TO LOCAL SCHOOLS. 

o THE MAYOR AND THE COUNQL SHOULD HAVE PERMANENT 
LINE ITEM VETO AUTHORITY THAT EXTENDS BEYOND THE TERM 
OF THE FINANCIAL CONTROL AUTHORITY. IN ADDITION TO THE 
LINE ITEM VETO AUTHORITY, THE MAYOR INTENDS TO ASK THE 
CITY COUNCIL TO IMPOSE STRINGENT REPROGRAMMING 
RESTRICTIONS TO PREVENT THE SCHOOLS FROM SHIFTING 
LARGE SUMS DESIGNATED FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES FROM ONE 
CATEGORY TO ANOTHER. THE SCHOOL SYSTEM CURRENTLY HAS 
WIDE LATITUDE TO SHIFT FUNDS FROM ONE BUDGETED 
PROGRAM TO ANOTHER. FOR EXAMPLE, FUNDS INTENDED FOR 
SCHOOL MAINTENANCE MAY HAVE BEEN USED TO PAY FOR 
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PERSONNEL. THE SCHOOL SYSTEM’S BUDGET IS CURRENTLY 
MORE THAN 16 PERCENT OF THE TOTAL BUDGET AND MORE 
THAN 20 PERCENT OF THE DISCRETIONARY BUDGET THAT DOES 
NOT INCLUDE ENTITLEMENT. THE SCHOOL SYSTEM’S 
WORKFORCE IS ONE-FOURTH OF THE TOTAL GOVERNMENT 
WORKFORCE. 

o SCHOOL BUILDINGS REPRESENT A TREMENDOUS 

INVESTMENT AS WELL AS A VALUABLE RESOURCE; GREATER 
CONTROL OVER THEIR PLANNING AND USE SHOULD BE VESTED 
IN THE EXECUTIVE SO THAT SCHOOL FACILITIES CAN BE BETTER 
TAILORED TO THE TOTAL NEEDS OF THE COMMUNITY. 

o THE CONCEPT OF COMMUNITY HUBS AS PROPOSED BY THE 
COUNCIL OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA IS CONSISTENT WITH 
THE MAYOR'S FIRM BELIEF THAT SCHOOLS SHOULD BE THE 
CENTER OF COMMUNITY ACTIVITY. SERVICES IN ADDITION TO 
EDUCATION THAT SUPPORT THE CHILD, THE FAMILY AND THE 
COMMUNITY SHOULD BE LOCATED IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
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o FINALLY, LEGISLATION PROPOSED BY THE COUNCIL WOULD 
CREATE A SYSTEM FOR THE OVERSIGHT OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 
AND WOULD FACILITATE MORE EFFECTIVE PLANNING AND 
COORDINATION AMONG THE VARIOUS SOCIAL, HEALTH AND 
RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS THAT SUPPORT THE HEALTHY 
DEVELOPMENT OF OUR YOUTH. 

CURRENTLY THE D. C. PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM SERVES AS BOTH 
THE STATE EDUCATION AGENCY AND THE LOCAL EDUCATION 

•t 

AGENCY. IT IS A SYSTEM THAT IS INHERENTLY FLAWED. THERE 
IS NO ACCOUNTABILITY FOR FEDERAL DOLLARS OR FOR 
OUTCOMES FOR STUDENTS. 

A NUMBER OF PROPOSALS BEGINNING WITH THE TRANSITION 
TASK FORCE REPORT OF 1978 PREPARED FOR MAYOR BARRY, 
HAVE RECOMMENDED CONSOLIDATION OF EDUCATION 
FUNCTIONS PERFORMED BY VARIOUS GOVERNMENT AGENCIES. 
THE TRANSITION TASK FORCE SUPPORTED THE FORMATION OF A 
CENTRALIZED OFFICE THAT WOULD ADDRESS EDUCATIONAL 
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FUNCTIONS AND ISSUES IN THE DISTRICT. THE REPORT NOTED 
THAT "ALL SUBCOMMITTEES ENDORSE THE CONCEPT THAT THE 
MAYOR ESTABLISH A FUNCTIONAL COORDINATING OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TO CONSOLIDATE 
THOSE EDUCATIONAL FUNCTIONS WITHIN THE JURISDICTION OF 
THE MAYOR." 

IN 1979, THE SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR EDUCATION TO THE MAYOR 
RECOMMENDED THAT THE MAYOR ESTABLISH A STATE 
EDUCATION AGENCY AND THAT ALL FEDERAL EDUCATION 
FUNDS WHICH COME TO THE DISTRICT BE DIRECTED TO SUCH 
AGENCY. THE STATE EDUCATION AGENCY WOULD ACCOMPLISH 
THE MUCH NEEDED TASK OF COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING AND 
COORDINATION OF EDUCATION AFFAIRS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 

SIMILARLY, IN FEBRUARY OF 1995, THE PUBLIC EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE OF MAYOR BARRY’S PEOPLES TRANSITION 
RECOMMENDED THE CREATION OF A STATE OFFICE OF 
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EDUCATION THAT WOULD HAVE RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
OVERSIGHT OF FEDERAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AS WELL AS 
THE PLANNING AND COORDINATION OF YOUTH SUPPORT 
PROGRAMS AND THEIR INTEGRATION WITH OUR EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM. 

LEGISLATION PROPOSED BY THE COUNCIL OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, BILL 11-106, "PUBLIC EDUCATION OVERSIGHT ACT OF 
1995," PROPOSES THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A STATE EDUCATION 
AGENCY TO ADMINISTER EXECUTIVE BRANCH EDUCATION 
FUNCTIONS SUCH AS THE LICENSING AND REGULATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, THE COLLECTION AND 
DISSEMINATION OF EDUCATIONAL DATA, COORDINATION AND 
LIAISON AMONG EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND EXECUTIVE 
AGENCIES AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERALLY FUNDED 
STATE EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

WE URGE CONGRESS TO PASS THE NECESSARY LEGISLATION 
THAT WOULD CREATE A STATE OFFICE UNDER THE MAYOR THAT 
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WOULD FORMULATE EDUCATION POLICY, THAT WOULD HAVE 
AUTHORITY FOR THE DISBURSEMENT OF FEDERAL EDUCATION 
FUNDS, AND MONITOR PROGRAMS TO ENSURE ACCOUNTABILITY. 



THERE ARE A NUMBER OF OTHER PROPOSALS BEING DISCUSSED 
THAT APPEAR WORTHY OF FURTHER CONSIDERATION. 

o THE IDEA OF SCHOOLS CHARTERED BY COMMUNITIES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS OUTSIDE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS CERTAINLY 
WARRANTS MORE STUDY. AS ENVISIONED IT WOULD INCREASE 
CHOICE FOR PARENTS AND STUDENTS AND PROMOTE SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT THROUGH COMPETITION AMONG SCHOOLS TO 
RECRUIT STUDENTS. THERE ARE CONCERNS, HOWEVER, THAT IN 
NEIGHBORHOODS WHERE MOST PARENTS ARE NOT VERSED IN 
EDUCATION LINGO, INFORMED ABOUT INNOVATIVE EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS, OR DO NOT FEEL EMPOWERED TO ACT, THE 
CHILDREN ATTENDING SCHOOLS IN THOSE NEIGHBORHOODS 
WILL BE LEFT IN POOR QUALITY SCHOOLS AND A TWO TIER 
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SYSTEM OF PUBLIC EDUCATION WILL EMERGE - ONE FOR THE 
"HAVES" AND THE OTHER FOR THE "HAVE-NETS." 

THE CHARTER SCHOOLS CONCEPT RECENTLY ENDORSED BY 
SUPERINTENDENT FRANKLIN SMITH, THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
SCHOOL BOARD, WILMS HARVEY, PARENTS UNITED AND THE 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC EDUCATION ENVISIONS THE 
SUCCESSFUL RECRUITMENT OF UNIVERSITIES, THINK TANK 
PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AN^J BUSINESSES TO SPONSOR 
CHARTER SCHOOLS IN THE MORE DISENFRANCHISED 
COMMUNITIES. TO THE EXTENT THAT THESE INNOVATIONS 
RESPOND TO THE CALL TO ARMS FOR EDUCATION FOR 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM, THIS CONCEPT HAS SOME MERIT. 

o VOUCHERS HAVE ALSO BEEN PROPOSED AS A WAY TO 

OFFER PARENTS GREATER CHOICE FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
THEIR CHILDREN AND ULTIMATELY IMPROVE SCHOOLS 
THROUGH INCREASED COMPETITION. THE EXECUTIVE WOULD 
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RELUCTANTLY SUPPORT A LIMITED FORM OF VOUCHER SYSTEM 
THAT WOULD PERMIT NO MORE THAN 5% OF THE STUDENT 
POPULATION TO USE VOUCHERS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL CHOICE 
AND DISTRICT-BASED PRIVATE SCHOOL CHOICE. THERE WOULD 
HAVE TO BE A MEANS TEST SO THAT VOUCHERS ARE ONLY 
AVAILABLE TO MODERATE, LOW INCOME STUDENTS AND THE 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS WOULD HAVE TO BE APPROVED BY THE 
APPROPRIATE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS. 

o THE PRIVATIZATION OF SCHOOL BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
IS ANOTHER OPTION FOR IMPROVING SCHOOLS. THIS APPROACH 
HAS HAD A MEASURE OF SUCCESS IN IMPROVING EDUCATIONAL 
TECHNOLOGY, SCHOOL MAINTENANCE, SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
AND PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT. IT IS AN OPTION THAT SHOULD 
CERTAINLY BE AVAILABLE TO LOCAL COMMUNITIES SEEKING 
TO IMPROVE THE MANAGEMENT AND INFRASTRUCTURE OF 
LOCAL SCHOOLS. 
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o THE IDEA OF A MARKET-DRIVEN CENTRAL 

ADMINISTRATION AS A WAY TO REDUCE THE SIZE OF THE 
CENTRAL BUREAUCRACY AND MAKE IT MORE RESPONSIVE TO 
LOCAL SCHOOLS IS INTRIGUING. UNDER THIS SCENARIO, LOCAL 
SCHOOLS WOULD HAVE THE AUTONOMY TO PURCHASE THE 
SUPPORT SERVICES THEY NEED. SCHOOLS COULD CHOOSE TO 
PURCHASE STAFF DEVELOPMENT OR OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL 
SUPPORT SERVICES FROM THE CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION OR 
FROM OTHER VENDORS. TO THE EXTENT THERE IS NO NEED FOR 
WHAT THE CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION OFFERS OR TO THE 
EXTENT BETTER SERVICES CAN BE PURCHASED ELSEWHERE, THE 
SIZE OF THE CENTRAL BUREAUCRACY WOULD DIMINISH. 

o THE CREATION OF A SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION AUTHORITY 

IS ANOTHER INTRIGUING CONCEPT THAT WARRANTS 
ADDITIONAL STUDY AND CONSIDERATION. 

THERE ARE NUMEROUS OTHER PROPOSALS CURRENTLY BEING 
DISCUSSED THAT SPEAK TO IMPROVED MANAGEMENT 
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INFRASTRUCTURE, PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND OTHER 
ASPECTS OF SCHOOLING THAT ARE NOT WITHOUT COST. 

I WILL NOT DISCUSS ALL OF THESE TODAY. LET ME CLOSE BY 
SAYING THAT WE MUST BE CAREFUL THAT THE SOLUTIONS WE 
ADOPT, WHILE THEY MAY IMPROVE THE EDUCATION OF SOME, 
DO NOT UNDERMINE THE ABILITY OF OUR PUBLIC EDUCATION 
SYSTEM TO PROVIDE QUALITY EDUCATION FOR ALL. THE 
MAYOR BELIEVES STRONGLY THAJ A QUALITY PUBLIC 
EDUCATION SYSTEM IS KEY TO THE VITALITY OF THIS CITY; AND 
STRENGTHENING PUBLIC EDUCATION IS WHAT WE SHOULD BE 
WORKING TO ACHIEVE. 

FINALLY, WE MUST RECOGNIZE UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF 
FRANKLIN SMITH, THE SCHOOL SYSTEM HAS ALREADY TAKEN 
SOME SMALL BUT INITIAL STEPS TOWARD IMPROVING PUBLIC 
EDUCATION BY INCREASING CHOICE AND GRANTING GREATER 
DECISION-MAKING AUTHORITY TO LOCAL SCHOOLS AND 
COMMUNITIES. DR. SMITH IS TO BE COMMENDED FOR HIS 
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VISION AND DIRECTION. 

BUT IMPROVING THE EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES OF THE VAST 
MAJORITY OF THE CITY'S YOUNG PEOPLE WILL REQUIRE MORE 
THAN IMPROVING WHAT HAPPENS IN THE CLASSROOM FROM 9:00 
A.M. TO 3:30 P.M. WE MUST TAKE A MORE HOLISTIC APPROACH 
TO IMPROVE ALL OUTCOMES FOR OUR CHILDREN - HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC - THEREFORE, WE MUST 
PUT IN PLACE A REALISTIC SYSTEM OF GOVERNANCE THAT WILL 
FACILITATE COORDINATED PLANNING AND INTEGRATION OF 
PROGRAMS TO SUPPORT AND ENHANCE THE QUALITY OF LIFE 
FOR OUR YOUTH. 

THE EXECUTIVE WELCOMES THE SUPPORT OF THE CONGRESS 
TOWARD THESE ENDS. THE MAYOR STANDS READY FOR 
CONTINUED DIALOGUE ON OPTIONS FOR SCHOOL REFORM. 

WE WOULD LIKE TO MAKE ONE FINAL REQUEST. WE WOULD 
LIKE TO INVITE EACH MEMBER OF THE CONGRESS TO JOIN US IN 
OUR PARTNERSHIP EFFORT BY ADOPTING A DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
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Chairman HOEKSTRA. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Bullock. 

STATEMENT OF BARBARA BULLOCK, PRESIDENT, 
WASHINGTON TEACHERS’ UNION 

Ms. Bullock. Good afternoon. 

First, I would like to express regrets from Mr. Shanker who 
could not be here this afternoon. As a citizen, duty calls, and he 
has been called for jury duty. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Bullock. Mr. Chairman, Members of the subcommittee, my 
name is Barbara A. Bullock. I am President of the Washington 
Teachers’ Union, AFT Local 6, AFLr-CIO. 

The WTU is exclusive representative of nearly 6,000 professional 
educators in the District of Columbia Public Schools. I am very 
pleased to have the opportunity to give the Members of the com- 
mittee the viewpoint from the front line in the battle to educate the 
children of the District. 

I would like to speak briefly on several issues, which the Wash- 
ington Teachers Union believes would make a difference in the de- 
livery of educational services to our students. 

I ask that my full remarks be included in the record. 

In any criticism of public education, and there are many critics, 
the implied target always seems to be the teacher. Teachers get 
blamed for the ills of the system, but in reality we have had very 
little to do with either the cause of the problem or in fashioning 
cures for what ails the system. 

I am proud to represent a group of professionals who do heroic 
work against amazingly tough odds to educate the children of our 
community. Our teachers are faced with social problems: disinte- 
grating family relationships, peer pressures, drug, alcohol use and 
addiction, violence against students, attacks on teachers, organized 
crime, organized gang activity — I am sorry — and other obstacles. 

We represent hundreds, thousands of outstanding teachers, 
teachers whose professional training and experience should be re- 
vered and recognized. Teachers who excel in spite of the fact that 
they have little control over their work environment; teachers who 
are supervised by administrators of doubtful skills; teachers who 
toil in overcrowded, dilapidated classrooms with few supplies, inad- 
equate textbooks, isolated from their peers, and cut off from tech- 
nological innovations that are expected to overcome the effects of 
poverty, absentee parents, child abuse, poor nutrition, inadequate 
health care, and a society that attaches few consequences to poor 
school performance. 

These things will not be solved with quick fix schemes, snake oil 
cures, and hocus pocus remedies for public education. The Wash- 
ington Teachers’ Union understands the frustrations Members of 
Congress feel regarding DC Public Schools. We certainly know first 
hand the challenges and obstacles teachers face daily. 

We agree it is time for bold and dramatic steps to be taken in 
our schools, but we believe that any successful program for edu- 
cational reform in DC must include the constant and intimate in- 
volvement of the Washington Teachers’ Union. 
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We are willing to muster all of our resources in efforts that re- 
spect our rights as the teachers’ exclusive representative, that re- 
spect the dignity and expertise of our members, and that affords 
opportunity for our teachers and their students to pursue quality 
education. 

I want to put my finger on one issue that lies at the heart of the 
problems of educating urban youth today. If you had asked teach- 
ers 10, 15, 20 years ago what is the biggest obstacle for successfully 
educating children, they would have given you a list of things like 
not doing homework, talking in class, and minor disciplinary in- 
fractions. 

Today the issue is violence and safety. Disruptive students steal 
time away from students who come to school to learn, and that is 
wrong. That is why the Washington Teachers’ Union has developed 
a proposal for safer schools, and we refer to it as zero tolerance. 
Our nine-point plan takes a no nonsense approach to dealing with 
this growing problem in our schools by sending a message that acts 
of defiance, misbehavior, and misconduct will not be tolerated and 
which stresses that there are consequences for individual action. 

A complete statement on the zero tolerance program is included 
in my testimony. I hope you will take the time to read it. 

We have discussed our program with the employees’ representa- 
tive at the bargaining table, but unfortunately, there was little in- 
terest shown for our ideas. As happens so often, this administra- 
tion demonstrates open contempt for the lawful participation of the 
union in such matters. Rather than involve the union at the earli- 
est decisionmaking level, there is animosity and hostility toward 
our proposals. 

They just do not get it. They move forward unilaterally with ini- 
tiatives which they know clearly fall within the purview of the 
union’s bargaining authority and then defy us to challenge them in 
court. 

When we were invited to participate in this hearing, we were 
asked to include some responses to the document signed by School 
Board President Wilma Harvey and others. My initial response is 
that this document further underscores the point I just made, that 
many in political or self-appointed authority demonstrate an ani- 
mus for the union and for its role under the law to negotiate our 
wages, hours, and terms and conditions of employment. 

It was not until after the fact that the Teachers’ Union was even 
informed of their discussion. No matter how we might agree or dis- 
agree with the final product of their work, the report is tainted by 
the secretive, unlawful, closed process which produced it. 

As I said, neither I nor the Washington Teachers’ Union are op- 
posed to the new strategies and ideas that will produce improved 
educational opportunities for our children. We happen to agree 
with many of the points made in Ms. Harvey’s paper. We also re- 
spectfully reject certain other ideas. 

We agree with the notion of local school restructuring teams and 
have long ago reached agreement with the administration regard- 
ing the guidelines. Such teams are required. Where we part com- 
pany with them is when by subterfuge or subversion those guide- 
lines are violated or ignored in the name of expediency. 
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We agree that schools should have a menu of options under 
which they may operate. We disagree with the notion of manage- 
ment service contracts which we see as a euphemism for contract- 
ing out privatization. 

We oppose the failed and discredited idea that profiteers can 
come into our schools and skim off profits from a financially 
strapped enterprise without damaging the education of students. 

We believe services should be contracted in by making every 
school a charter school, in which the stakeholders make meaningful 
decisions about educational and budgetary priorities. The union is 
willing to negotiate over this issue to assure the rights of teachers 
are considered. 

We are opposed to a public school voucher system, just as we 
would fight against private school vouchers. In an urban setting 
with varying degrees and pockets of poverty and wealth, there is 
no way to assure equity and fairness in such a scheme. Many stu- 
dents would like the ability to move to other schools. Profiteers 
would move in to capture voucher dollars. The haves would be fur- 
ther pitted against the have nots, and those students left behind 
would surely suffer. 

We believe resources should be targeted to those schools where 
performance is below average so that all students can profit from 
a quality education. We would be willing to discuss ways to bring 
remediation to such schools. 

We unequivocally reject the notion in Harvey's plan which masks 
anti-collective bargaining, anti-employee motives under the benign 
call for legislation to conform personnel and financial law to sup- 
port school autonomy. We read this as code for dismantling the 
teacher's contract and giving the employer unchecked authority to 
repeal provisions which would protect the employment rights of 
teachers and others. 

We agree that budget practice and systems within the DCPS are 
in critical need for overhaul. A recent report from the General Ac- 
counting Office points up the chaos in management systems. The 
administration does not seem to know how many employees it has, 
how many students are enrolled, and cannot track our District 
transferees to collect tuition. If that requires GAO intervention, 
private pro bono services from within the community, or other rem- 
edies, we favor action sooner, not later. 

We agree that after one pay raise in four years and with no 
raises in immediate sight, after furloughs and early retirements, 
layoffs and transfers, teacher morale must be rebuilt. We do not 
agree that the remedy for low morale is to ride roughshod over 
teachers’ rights and the mechanism which brings order to their eco- 
nomic and professional lives. 

The Harvey plan fantasizes about a patchwork of personnel rules 
and restrictions which inhibits flexibility. We give such statement 
high marks for rhetoric but low grades for substance. The effort to 
return sole control for evaluation to the Superintendent is further 
evidence of the hostility towards collective bargaining dem- 
onstrated by this administration. 

A fair, objective evaluation system is clearly related to the work- 
ing conditions of teachers. An independent audit of the current 
teacher evaluation process found the evaluation instrument to be 
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quite good. The problem is that administrators are poorly trained, 
confused, and misinformed. 

The teacher appraisal process advances the notion of remediation 
rather than punishment and includes procedural safeguards which 
are a necessary basis for several of the other initiatives that the 
Harvey plan put forth. 

We believe that there should be a greater emphasis on teacher 
training and skill development. The Washington Teachers’ Union 
has offered courses through the.WTU Professional Development 
Center for teacher recertification, as well as offering the AFT 
awards winning Educational Research and Dissemination Program. 

Our goal is to continue to expand this curriculum and to make 
these programs available to more teachers. We believe that employ- 
ees should be accountable for their actions. We believe that career 
ladders can be an effective way of rewarding teachers without caus- 
ing them to leave the classrooms that they love, but you cannot 
have a career ladder without careful negotiations of the terms 
under which people climb that ladder. 

We believe that it is possible to devise incentive rewards in 
teaching, but we would never subscribe to such plans made up 
without the involvement of the teachers who will be affected. 

We reject outright the myth that the Harvey plan promotes that 
it is restrictive personnel practice, seniority and past practice 
which are created by the employee that prevents progress in edu- 
cational reform. 

We unreservedly agree that students are entitled to world class 
standards, but we question whether it is possible to offer such 
standards in a Third World environment, lacking technology, text- 
books, supplies, and equipment. What is needed is a solid, basic 
curriculum designed with the input of rank and file teachers, which 
stresses core subject matter ana creates a hunger of knowledge in 
students. 

We do not believe that longer days, weeks, and years in and of 
themselves are an answer to any of the ills of our schools. Conflict- 
ing research is available on both sides of the issue, but in compari- 
son to schools overseas, our teachers spend more time engaged in 
instruction than do our counterparts in Japan and Germany, where 
longer years are in place. 

In summary, there is much in the Harvey plan that the Wash- 
ington Teachers’ Union could support. Unfortunately, there are 
many issues raised that our members could never sign onto. The 
only way to resolve these conflicts is at the bargaining table, as the 
law anticipates. That is a lesson we have been unable to teach to 
the board and the Superintendent, but it is one that we will teach 
again and again and again, as long as there is a Washington 
Teachers’ Union. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the 6,000 members of the Washing- 
ton Teachers’ Union I would like to thank you and your Members 
for this opportunity to bring you the views from the front line. If 
I can provide any additional information, I hope you will call upon 
me. 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. Thank you. 

I think you have all heard the bell. The subcommittee will be in 
recess. I hope we will be back in about 10 minutes. 
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Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Hoekstra. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Reverend Childs. 

STATEMENT OF REV. ROBERT G. CHILDS, BEREAN BAPTIST 

CHURCH 

Rev. Childs. Continuing respect to the subcommittee. 

The question comes as to how does the community respond, and 
what about the children? I have sat through and even in our re- 
sponse little have we heard yet about the education of the children. 

I am accompanied today by Reverend Ernest Gibson and Rev- 
erend Jerry Moore, who are experienced pastors, who are residents 
of the District. I myself am a resident of the District and also a 
parent who has three children in the District school svstem. 

We have pulled together and are continuing to pull together pro- 
gressive clergy persons and pastors throughout our city who under- 
stand innovative and creative approaches to education. Some of us 
are educators in the DC Public School System and other edu- 
cational institutions in our city. Many of us are involved in creative 
and innovative Christian education programs in our various 
churches. 

We have observed the continuous discussion concerning new pro- 
grams, changing policies, and the addition of new structures and 
initiatives for the District of Columbia Public School System, but 
not enough talk about the bottom line, which is the education of 
children. 

We are not just talking about pieces of a game. We are talking 
about human beings. We as pastors, actively involved in our var- 
ious parishes and communities across this city, must daily confront 
and seek solutions for the results of an educational system that is 
missing the mark. 

A few examples include we must help find iobs for young people 
who cannot read and write. We must visit tnese young people in 
prisons and help their families cope with the realities. We must 
console parents of children who are victims of violence, and we 
must counsel the families whose children are seriously at risk be- 
cause they lack basic skills that will insure job placement and fi- 
nancial stability. 

These are our parishioners. These are our members, members of 
our congregation, who now cry for help and direction. These young 

E eople are children in our choirs and our youth programs, human 
eings who we love and who love us and are looking for help. 

The fired, displaced and retired experienced teachers, principals 
and other school employees are also our parishioners. 

We ask these questions in the community. Who is really con- 
cerned about the future of the education of our children? Do we 
really need any more new programs, policies, structures, and initia- 
tives? Of the many new programs, polices, structures, and initia- 
tives introduced, especially during the tenure of the present Board 
of Education and Superintendent, does anyone know whether or 
not they are really working? Does the Board of Education and the 
Superintendent have fiduciary, and that should be with an F, re- 
sponsibility for the management of public funds? 
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And then we ask the question: what is going to happen to the 
system this fall with the mass exodus of the many experienced 
teachers, principals, and other DC Public School employees who 
have been released or encouraged to retire? 

These issues lead us to our closing comments on this. Most of us 
who are clergy persons are not professional educators in the formal 
public system. Our major area of expertise is not education as a 
discipline, but we see the end result. It is obvious that something 
is not working. 

Again, we ask the question: who is really concerned about the fu- 
ture of the education of our children? Somehow they are not getting 
the basics of reading, writing, and arithmetic. We are missing the 
mark somewhere there. 

A short-term and immediate solution: Congress can help our chil- 
dren by holding accountable those persons who have been elected 
and hired and who are paid to educate our children. You appointed 
the Control Board to oversee the fiscal management of our city. 
Can there be a similar board to do the same for the educational 
system of our city? 

The problem is not in coming up with new ideas and programs, 
but in successful implementation of these programs and making 
sure that there are positive results. Is it possible for you to author- 
ize the appointing of a board, committee, or commission to come up 
with a list of categories by which the Board of Education and Su- 
perintendent will be evaluated and who will then periodically make 
known their progress to you and to the citizens of the District of 
Columbia? This will make sure that the programs are implemented 
and will help all parties involved sit, bargain, and resolve troubled 
issues. 

The wonderful programs, agendas, and other recommendations 
suggested by studies, commissions, and other concerned groups and 
educators are great long-range goals, and in a few instances pep- 
pered with unachievable idealism, and they deserve serious consid- 
eration and attention, but we watch the problems of educating our 
children worsen each day. Something must be done to save them 
now. 

You, the Congress, gave us the authority to elect a Board of Edu- 
cation who would operate the budget, and it would be separate 
from the mayor and the City Council. This assured the citizens of 
the District of Columbia that the education of our children would 
not be tied up in the bureaucracy of confusion and power. 

As one writer has stated, when the school organization becomes 
centered on managing and control, teachers and students take 
school less seriously, and there is more to that quote. We are con- 
cerned that in our present situation more managing is taking place 
and less educating. 

You, the Congress, gave the taxpaying citizens of the District of 
Columbia the authority to set up a State school system that would 
function supposedly as an overseer of all education within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, both public and private. This system needs to be 
in full operation as not just on paper to receive funds and money, 
but as a functioning entity. 

We are ready as pastors and religious leaders in whatever way 
possible to assist. We will rally the members of our congregation. 
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We will make spaces available in our buildings and facilities, as 
many of us are already doing. We commit ourselves to whatever is 
essential to rectify a rapidly declining educational system for our 
children are at stake. 

We solicit your support in helping to mandate that our leaders 
of education do what they are elected, hired, and paid to do, and 
stop playing games with the future of the lives of our children. 

As Bishop Desmond Tutu so eloquently proclaimed on yesterday, 
save our children from becoming pawns in games that adults play. 
In the game of chess, pawns are the chessmen of least value and 
possess limited power of movement and promotion. This is what 
our children represent. They have no say; they have no voice. 

We as community leaders are here to speak for the children, to 
speak for our communities that are having to take the results of 
these problems. Another definition of pawn is that it is one that 
can be used to further the purposes of another. The bottom line, 
the education of children. We still ask the question to those who 
sit and to those of you who can help us how: who is really con- 
cerned about the education of our children? 

We are ready to work with you on that issue. 

[The prepared statement of Rev. Childs follows:] 
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The Reverend Robert G. Childs, Pastor 

Berean Baptist Church of Washington, D.C. 

June 27, 1995 



This testimony is in two (2) parts: I.) Issues of Concern and 2.) Suggested Solutions 
PART I: ISSUES OF CONCERN 

We have observed the continuous discussion concerning new programs, changing policies and the 
addition of new structures and initiatives for the District of Columbia Public School System, but not 
enough talk about the bottom line: "THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN." 



We as pastors, actively involved in our various parishes and communities across this city, must 
daily confront and seek solutions for the results of an educational system that is missing the mark. 
Here are just a few examples: 

- We must help find jobs for young people who can't read or write. 

- We must visit these young people in the prisons, and help their families cope with these 

realities. * 

- We must console the parents of children who are the victims of violence. 

- We must counsel the families whose children are seriously at risk because they lack basic 

skills that will ensure job placement and financial stability. 

These are our parishioners and members ofour congregations who now cry out for help and direction. 
The fired, displaced and retiring experienced teachers, principals and other school employees are also 
our parishioners. 

We ask: 

- Who is really concerned about the future of the "EDUCATION OF OUR CHILDREN?" 

- Do we really need any more new programs, policies, structures and initiatives? 

- Of the many new programs, policies, structures and initiatives introduced, especially during 

the tenure of the present Board of Education and Superintendent, does anyone know 
whether or not they are really working? 

- Does the Board of Education and the Superintendent have judiciary responsibility for the 

management of public funds? 

- What s going to happen to the system this fall with the mass exodus of the many. 

experienced teachers, principals and other D.C. Public School employees who have been 
released or encouraged to retire? 

These Issues of concern lead us to our closing comments. 
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PART 11: SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 

We have pulled together and are continuing to pull together progressive clergypersons and pastors 
throughout our city who understand innovative and creative approaches to education. Some of us 
are educators in the D.C. Public School System and other educational institutions in our city. Many 
of us are involved in creative and innovative Christian education programs in our various churches 
and places of ministry. 

Most of us are not professional educators in the formal public system. Our major area of expertise 
is not education as a discipline, but we see the end result, and it's obvious that something is not 
working. Again we ask the question, who is really concerned about the future of the "EDUCATION 
OF OUR CHILDREN?" 

As a SHORT - TER1VLAND IMMEDIATE solution, Congress can help our children by 
holding accountable those persons who have beenelected and hired, and who are paid to "EDUCATE 
OUR CHILDREN. "You appointed The Control Board to oversee the fiscal management of our city. 
Can there not be a similar board to do the same for the educational system of our city? 

Is it possible for you to authorize the appointing 0 ^ a board, committee or commission to come 
up with a list of categories by which the Board of Education and Superintendent will be evaluated, 
who will then periodically make known their progress to you and the citizens of the District of 
Columbia? 

The wonderful programs, agendas and other recommendations suggested by studies, commis- 
sions and other concerned groups and educators are great LONG - RANGE g oals, and in a few 
instances, peppered with unachievable idealism and they deserve serious consideration and attention. 

We watch the problems of educating our children worsen each day. Something must be done 
to save tho rn now ! 

Y ou, the Congress, gave us the authority to have an elected Board of Education, whose operation 
and budget would be separate from the mayor and city council. This assured the citizens of the 
District of Columbia that the "EDUCATION OF OUR CHILDREN" would not be tied up in the 
bureaucracy of confusion and power. Linda M. McNeil states in the preface of her book entitled, 
"Contradiction of Control-School Structure and School Knowledge," .... 

"When the school's organization becomes centered on managing and controlling, teachers and 
students take school less seriously. They fall into a ritual of teaching and learning that tends 
toward minimal standards and minimum effort. This sets off a vicious cycle. As students 
disengage from enthusiastic involvement in the learning process, administrators often see the 
disengagement as a control problem. They then increase their attention to managing students 
and teachers rather than supporting their instructional purpose . " 

We are concerned that in our present situation, more managing is taking place, and less educating. 
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You, the Congress, gave the tax paying citizens of the District of Columbia the authority to set 
up a State School System that would function supposedly as an overseer of all education within the 
District of Columbia, both public and private. This system needs to be in full operation as a 
functioning entity. 

We are ready to assist in whatever way possible. We will rally the members of our congregations, 
make available the spaces in our buildings and facilities, as many of us are already doing. We commit 
ourselves to whatever is essential to rectify a rapidly declining education system. Our children 

are at st ak e! 

We solicit your support in helping to mandate that our leaders of education do what they are 
elected, hired and paid to do, and stop playing games with the future of the lives of our children. As 
Bishop Desmond Tutu so eloquently proclaimed on yesterday, " Save our children from 
becoming pawns in games that adults play . " 

In the game of chess, pawns are the chessman of least value, and possess limited power of 
movement and promotion. Another definition of a pawn, is " one that can be used to further 
the purposes of another \ " * 

The bottom line is, "THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN." WHO IS REALLY 
CONCERNED ABOUT THE^"ED U CA TION OF QUEL CHILDREN?” 
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Chairman HOEKSTRA. Thank you. 

Mr. Troupe. 

STATEMENT OF OTIS TROUPE, EDUCATION FIRST COALITION 

Mr. Troupe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, Members of the subcommittee. 
For the record, my name is Otis Holloman Troupe. I am currently 
a private citizen, self-employed. I am a product of the DC Public 
Schools. DC Public School System put me on the campus of Yale 
University in September 1962. 

I am Chairman of the Vouchers Committee of the Education 
First Coalition. For 13 years, however, I was privileged to serve the 
District as its city auditor. During that period I audited various ac- 
counts and activities of the DC Public School System. The series 
of audit reviews conducted by the Auditor’s Office in 1992, 1993 
speak particularly to concerns that I hear raised in this forum. 

The findings of these exercises, as well as years of evaluation by 
other objective sources, characterize DC Public Schools in the fol- 
lowing way. DC Public Schools’ financial information system is de- 
signed to defeat oversight. DC Public School System’s personnel re- 
porting system is designed to defeat the tracking and identification 
of jobs by the moneys spent on them. There is a high level of teach- 
er disenchantment. There are high levels of parental dissatisfaction 
also existing, dissatisfaction as to progress in learning and dis- 
satisfaction with the range of parental options for school and edu- 
cational choices. 

The waiting list for the city’s few desirable schools is often as 
long and as discouraging as the waiting list for many desirable and 
sought after private schools. 

Widespread perception of the system and actors within it as cor- 
rupt, inept, and self-dealing. DC Public Schools has a bloated ad- 
ministrative layer that pervades every aspect of this agency's oper- 
ation. The administrative bloat has taken on a life of its own. It 
is, quite frankly, a large, well financed, well organized political 
pressure group whose sole priority is its own continuation. This 
huge, wasteful administrative element is a classic example of Dr. 
George Will’s description of government that has become a lobby 
simply for its own existence. 

The administration of DC Public Schools operates without any 
reasonable degree of decision accountability. Time and time and 
time again wasteful self-dealing as well as flatly criminal conduct 
is viewed, widespread, known, condoned, allowed, and often some- 
times covered up. 

These longstanding aspects of schools are acknowledged prob- 
lems. There is no question or debate as to their existence. The fact 
that they are of such longstanding and so much a part of general 
information also suggests the bankruptcy of some of the reform 

P rograms that have been put forth because the problems have been 
nown for many years. 

I state for your reference that the last two characteristics are 
doubly significant because they do speak directly to the inability of 
DC Public Schools to fix itself. The agency simply lacks the capac- 
ity or the will to analyze its mistakes and amend its own oper- 
ations. ’ 
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All of these things, of course, cause DC Public Schools to fail mis- 
erably at its primary responsibility, the education of our school age 
citizens. We only have to note the expanded time in remedial sub- 
jects before our city’s college bound graduates can do college level 
work. We need only review the test scores and other reasonable 
measures of success that DC Public Schools suppresses and some- 
times possibly changes. 

Thirty years from now DC Public Schools will be a case study in 
some graduate program for public administration. It will be cited 
as an example of an institutional dinosaur whose inability to see 
or seek change, whose absence of shared organizational goals, and 
whose barricaded fortress mentality because an increasingly heavy 
burden of evolutionary liability. 

In the 21st century successful delivery systems for educational 
services will be those which deliver a personalized bundle of edu- 
cational services as opposed to an administrative bundle of stand- 
ard services. The failure of DC Public Schools in its primary mis- 
sion and the continuing damage done to the city’s children by this 
inadequate system prompts Education First to perceive a state of 
emergency. 

In response to this perception, our group has identified and pro- 
poses a program of alternative delivery systems for public edu- 
cation: charter schools, independent accredited schools, and vouch- 
er supported public education. 

As I noted, I chair the Voucher Committee, and I am particularly 
enthusiastic over the subject of voucher supported public education. 
To my mind, a program of voucher supported, fully accredited al- 
ternative schools will very quickly bring the flexibility of choice to 
the sterile landscape of non-options that are currently offered to 
parents of DC school children. 

The term voucher supported schools strikes a particularly nega- 
tive cord among African Americans. This is because in the late 
1950s, rather than comply with court ordered school integration, 
racist local governments closed public schools. They then issued 
vouchers for white only private schools. 

The political mix of voters in 1990’s Washington and the genuine 
interests that all areas of this city’s political community have in 
stemming the decline and ineffectiveness of public education sug- 
gests that a similar experience 40 years later in a predominantly 
African American international city is unlikely. 

The objective, ladies and gentlemen, here is to amplify the effect 
of parental choice, and we say that vouchers are simply the best 
tools that we can identify. A program of vouchers could be put in 
place with a minimum of disruption. A voucher would simply be a 
certificate of dollar equivalency issued by a small processing au- 
thority to a parent applicant. The certificate would be redeemable 
by any school, public or private, meeting agreed upon criteria for 
certification: clearly, standardized teacher qualification, uniform 
core curriculum, say, about 70 percent, and of course, specific safe- 
ty standards for operations and physical facilities. 

Once operational, vouchers would immediately and drastically 
expand the choices available to participating parents. Implementa- 
tion of a voucher program with reasonable financial controls would 
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also dispel many myths and misconceptions about what vouchers 
are and what they do. 

The voucher would not be an envelope of cash given to financially 
unsophisticated parents. The voucher would not be redeemable by 
any fly-by-night, off-the-street school that starts up. In fact, we 
look to our church community and our civic and labor communities 
to consider new school start-up as an option for some of their com- 
munity program efforts. 

The voucher will not give up costs at existing private schools. 
There are simply too many variables to make that assertion. 

The assertion that the voucher program will drain the remaining 
good students from DC Public Schools is a raising of a nonissue. 
Flatly we believe that good students anywhere deserve the finest 
education that their parents' tax money can purchase for them. 

As to the argument that a voucher program will entice the re- 
maining good students out of public schools to go elsewhere, I say 
that no added enticement is needed. This creaming, as it is called, 
is already going on in favor of suburban and private school sys- 
tems. Hence the flight of middle class families from the District of 
Columbia. 

Whether the children remain with DC Public Schools as voucher 
transferees or whether they take their vouchers elsewhere, the stu- 
dent and his parents must be allowed to select their choice for the 
best education. 

This last major misconception about vouchered schools is that 
the flight of good students and the redirection of funds to voucher 
them will destroy public schools. It will not. It will, however, de- 
stroy the monopoly that DC Public Schools now exercise over our 
children's educational interests and choices. That agency, like any 
other, in the next century will have to restructure, plan itself 
downward. It will compete with the alternative programs, and our 
children will be better educated for it. 

Vouchers provide a clear and easy way for parents to choose. The 
advantage here is that in addition to expanding choice, vouchers 
bring the source of education tax dollars, parents, much closer to 
the application of those tax dollars, teachers and children. 

The only element left out of the loop are the entrenched adminis- 
trative layer that we find characterizing most big city school sys- 
tems and that certainly plagues this one. 

Vouchers give persons in the program a much greater range of 
choice. A good analogy is a comparison of Multi-channel Cable Tel- 
evision v. General Three Network Television of the 1970s and 
1980s. Many, many more people view their specific television inter- 
est than before. So also many more educational needs will be 
served when vouchered programs bring a wide variety of edu- 
cational choices. 

Immediately all existing eligible academies become available to 
the parent. In addition, a major element of the Otis Troupe version 
of a vouchered system is that it will drive the creation of new 
schools. These will survive by their ability to address the specific 
and varied demands of our city's parents. New schools' formation, 
to my mind, should be a key element of Washington, DC's voucher 
plan and alternative education plan. 
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Also a key in a successful voucher strategy for Washington, DC 
should be the contemplation and recruiting of veteran big city 
school teachers and principals as prime candidates to start up new 
schools. This feature guarantees a level of sensitivity not heretofore 
found in the private school community, and it also addresses very 
directly the issue of teacher disaffection and burnout. 

I would wager that the opportunity to start one’s own business 
while doing one’s life work, but free from large system administra- 
tive hindrance and meddling would find a ready ear somewhere in 
the community of veteran teachers, and I plan to ask each of those 
principals who just retired. 

These two elements address new school formation started by and 
built around veteran school teachers and address most of the fears, 
whether founded or unfounded, concerning vouchered school pro- 
grams. They also speak to many of the acknowledged problems of 
the current system. 

If the voucher program preregisters, say, about 18 months before 
enrollment, educational planners, both private market and public 
sector, will have a remarkably detailed and reliable statement from 
voter/parent/taxpayers as to where they want education dollars to 
be spent. 

The administrative bloat would feel the impact instantly. There 
would be fewer children in the public side of the system. Adminis- 
trative activity that is justified is very likely to be moved, shifted 
down the ladder toward the actual school itself. Surplus adminis- 
trative capacity could be identified and separated. DC Public 
Schools’ monopoly over available educational choices would be bro- 
ken. There would be created an element of administrative competi- 
tion. 

Additionally, vouchers in an environment that fosters new school 
start-up allow and strongly support schools that have special mis- 
sions. The stereotype of a special mission is a single or an elite 
handful of public school students who are ready for advanced math- 
ematics or intensive science. 

Vouchers, however, can support and articulate many other spe- 
cial missions. Special missions can also be translated into well fi- 
nanced programs which specialize in children whose homes or ex- 
ternal environment would ordinarily keep them from learning. Spe- 
cial mission schools can design curriculum and counseling also for 
young people who are particularly in need of role models and/or 
personal direction. 

The issue in this new context becomes the specialty of need. Pre- 
miums could even be added to existing voucher certificates to make 
sure that programs for children who are particularly disserved by 
this system are available and funded for them under a new system. 

Personal responsibility, conflict resolution, combined around a 
core curriculum, can be tailored to the needs of the subscribing par- 
ent, and preregistration lets all schools know what these pref- 
erences are. Vouchers would allow schools to form having missions 
not just for the public school elite, but for any special need that 
emerges, and I direct your attention to a series of articles in The 
New York Times which show vouchered small, brownstone schools 
are having some remarkable effects on the hard core teenage drop- 
outs coming out of the criminal system back to school. 
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Finally, I would observe the opponents of vouchering have vowed 
a fight to the death. No public dollars to private schools is the slo- 
gan. This reasoning is illogical. There are very few services that 
government does not, under one set of circumstances or another, 
broker out or contract out to actors in the private market. Even 
now, when wards of the court or special ability/special needs stu- 
dents cannot be placed in an institutional public school setting, 
they are contracted to private facilities. Vouchering is simply an 
admission that the existing system alone cannot serve as many 
children’s needs as was heretofore considered. 

In closing, I would observe only that we are confronted with a 
unique opportunity, the chance to quickly bring to bear a program 
that will immediately address both the problem, poor schools and 
no choices for parents, as well as the damage that it does. Ex- 
panded choice, administrative competition will equal better edu- 
cation. 

Alternative education generally brings to the dialogue two good 
ideas. Clearly the alternatives themselves are one good idea. The 
other is that members of the dialogue are now willing to consider 
new things. If this were held this time last year, how much reform 
would you have heard? 

In the coming “shoot-out” between what the educational agenda 
will be, good ideas and the willingness to seek them cannot become 
casualties of this conflict. 

My Nigerian friends tell me what when elephants fight, only the 
grass suffers. In this case, the grass is the city school children, 
their parents’ tax dollars, and the good ideas that could save them 
both. 

And I usually close my presentations by saying that there is a 
voucher program that I can state that every person in this room 
would smile and cheer for. It is called the GI Bill. 

I thank you for this opportunity to speak, and I am privileged to 
open myself to your questions at this time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Troupe follows:] 
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Testimony of Otis H. Troupe 
Committee on Economic 
and Educational Opportunities 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations 
Room 2261 Rayburn House Office Building 
Tuesday, June 27, 1995 

STATEMENT OF OTIS H. TROUPE 

Good Morning, Mr. Chairman, Members of the 
committee. For the record, my name is Otis Holloman 
Troupe. I am currently a private citizen, self-employed. lam 
Chairman of the Vouchers Committee of the Education First 
Coalition. For 13 years, however, I was privileged to serve 
the District as its City Auditor. During that period, I audited 
various accounts and activities of the D.C. Public School 
System (D.C.P.S.). The series of audit reviews conducted by 
the Auditor’s Office in 1992-93 speak particularly to concerns 
that I hear raised in this forum. 

The findings of these exercises, as well as years of 
evaluation by other objective sources characterize DCPS in the 
following way: 

(i) DCPS financial information system is designed to 
defeat oversight; 
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(Si) DCPS personnel system is designed to defeat the 
tracking and identification of jobs by the monies 
spent on them; 

(iii) There is a high level of teacher disenchantment; 

(iv) High levels of parental dissatisfaction also exist; 

(a) Dissatisfaction as to progress in learning; 

(b) Dissatisfaction with range of parental options 
for school choices. The waiting list for the 
city’s few desirable schools is as long and 
discouraging as the list at many desirable 
private schools; 

(v) Wide-spread perception of the system and actors 
within it as corrupt and self-dealing; 

(vi) DCPS has a bloated administrative layer that 
pervades every aspect of this agency’s operation. 
The administrative bloat has taken on "a life of its 
own." It is quite frankly a large, well-financed, 
well-organized political pressure group whose sole 
priority is its own continuation. This huge wasteful 
administrative element is a classic example of Dr. 
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George Will’s description of government that has 
become a lobby simply for its own existence; 

(vii) The administration of DCPS operates without any 
requisite degree of decision accountability. Time 
and again wasteful, self-dealing, as well as flatly 
criminal conduct is condoned, allowed, and covered 
up. 



These long-standing aspects of schools are acknowledged 
problems. There is no question or debate as to their 
existence. I note for your reference that these last two 
characteristics are doubly significant because they speak 
directly to the inability of DCPS to fix itself. The agency 
simply lacks the capacity or the will to analyze its mistakes 
and amend its own operations. All of these things of course, 
cause DCPS to fail miserably at its primary responsibility, the 
education of our school-aged citizens. We only have to note 
the expanded time in remedial subjects before our city’s 
college-bound graduates, can do college level work, we need 
only review the test scores and other reasonable measures of 
success that DCPS suppresses or changes. 

Thirty years from now, DCPS will be a case study in 
some graduate program for Public Administration. It will be 
cited as an example as an institutional dinosaur whose 
inability to see or to seek change, whose absence of shared 
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organizational goals, and whose barricaded fortress mentality 
will prove to be an increasingly heavy burden of evolutionary 
liability. In the 21st Century, successful delivery systems for 
educational services will be those which deliver a personalized 
bundle of educational services as opposed to an 
institutionalized bundle of services. The failure of DC Public 
Schools in its primary mission and the continuing damage 
done to the city’s children by an inadequate system prompts 
Education First to perceive a state of emergency. In response 
to this perception, our group has identified and proposes a 
program of alternative delivery systems for public education: 
Charter Schools, Independent Accredited Schools, and 
voucher-supported public education. As noted, I Chair the 
Vouchers Committee and am a particularly enthusiastic 
proponent of voucher-supported public education. To my 
mind, a program of voucher-supported fully accredited 
alternative schools will very quickly bring a flexibility of 
choice to the sterile landscape of "non-options" that are 
currently offered to parents of DC school children. 

The concept of voucher-supported schools strikes a 
particularly negative chord among African-Americans. This 
because in the 1950s, rather than comply with court-ordered 
school integration, racist local governments closed public 
schools. They then issued vouchers for "white only" private 
schools. The political mix of voters in 1990s Washington, and 
the genuine interest that all areas of this city’s political 
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community have in stemming the decline of effectiveness in 
our city’s schools all suggest that a similar experience, 40 
years later in a predominantly African-American international 
city is unlikely. 

A program of vouchers could be put in place with a 
minimum of disruption. A voucher would simply be a 
certificate of dollar equivalency issued by a small processing 
authority to a parent applicant. The certificate would be 
redeemable by any school (public or private) meeting agreed 
upon criteria for certification: standardized teacher 
qualification, uniform core curriculum (say about 70 percent) 
and of course, specific safety standards for operations and 
physical faculties. 

Once operational, vouchers would immediately and 
drasticaUy expand the choices available to participating 
parents. Immediately, children in the vouchers program 
would experience a drastically expanded range of choice for 
schools and academic programs. Implementation of a 
vouchered program, with reasonable financial controls, would 
also dispel many myths and misconceptions about what 
vouchers are and what they do: 

(i) The voucher would not be an envelope of cash to 
irresponsible parents; 
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(ii) The voucher would not be redeemable by any "fly- 
by-night" off-the-street school that starts up. In 
fact, we look to our church community and our civic 
and labor communities to consider new school start- 
up as an option for some of their community 
program effort; 

(iii) The voucher will not bid up costs at existing private 
institutions; 

(iv) The voucher program will drain the remaining good 
students from DC Public Schools. This is a fallacy. 
Firstly, good students anywhere deserve the finest 
education that their parents’ tax money can 
purchase for them. As to the argument that the 
voucher program will entice the remaining "good 
students" out of public schools to go elsewhere, I say 
no added enticement is needed. This "creaming," as 
it is called, is already ongoing in favor of suburban 
and private school systems. Whether children 
remain with DCPS as vouchered transferees or 
whether they take their vouchers elsewhere, the 
student and his parents must be allowed to select 
their choice for the best education; 

(v) This last m^jor misconception about vouchered 
schools is that the flight of "good students" and the 
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redirection of funds to voucher them will destroy 
public schools. It will not. It will, however, destroy 
the monopoly that DCPS now exercise over our 
children’s educational interests. That agency, like 
any other in the next century will have to 
restructure, "plan itself downward." It will compete 
with the alternative programs and our children will 
be better educated for it. 

Vouchers provide a specific and easy way for parents to 
choose. The advantage here is that in addition to expanding 
choice, vouchers bring the source of education tax dollars 
(parents) much closer to the application of those tax dollars 
(teachers and children). The only element left out of the loop 
are the three administrators and the political machine that 
currently stand between your tax dollars and your children. 

Vouchers give persons in the program a much greater 
range of choice. A good analogy is Multi-Channel Cahle 
Television vs. General Three Network Television . Many, 
many more people view their specific television interest than 
before. So also, many more educational needs will be served 
when vouchered programs bring a wide variety of education 
choices. 

Immediately, all existing eligible academies become 
available to the parent. In addition, a m^jor element of the 
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Otis Troupe vision of a vouchered system is that it will drive 
the creation of new private schools who will survive by their 
ability to address the specific and varied demands of our city’s 
parents. New schools formation should be, to my mind, a key 
element of Washington, DC’s voucher plan. Also a key in a 
successful voucher strategy for Washington, DC should 
contemplate veteran "big city" school teachers and principals 
as prime candidates to start new schools. This guarantees a 
level of sensitivity, not heretofore found in the private school 
community, and also addresses the issue of teacher 
disaffection and burnout. I would wager that the opportunity 
to start one’s own business while still doing one’s life work, 
but free from large system administrative hinderance would 
find a ready ear somehwere in the community of veteran 
teachers. These two elements, aggressive new school 
formation started by and built around veteran schools 
teachers address most of the fears (founded or unfounded) 
concerning vouchered school programs. They also speak to 
many of the acknowledge problems of the current system. If 
the voucher program preregisters (say about 18 months before 
enrollment), educational planners, both private market and 
public sector, will have a remarkably detailed and reliable 
statement from voter-parent-tax payers as to where they want 
education dollars to be spent. 

Administrative bloat would feel the impact instantly. 
There would be fewer children in the system, administrative 
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activity that is justified would be, in large part, shifted down 
the ladder to school level. (Another advantage to vouchers is 
that they very strongly support "school-based management.") 

Surplus administrative capacity could be identified and 
separated. DCPS’s monopoly over available education choices 
would be broken. There would be created an element of 
administrative competition. 

Additionally, vouchers in an environment that fosters 
new school start-up allow and strongly support schools that 
have special missions. The stereotype of "special missions" is 
of a single or a handful of public school children who are 
ready for advanced mathematics or intensive science 
programs. 

Vouchers however can support and articulate many other 
special missions. "Special missions" can also translate into 
well-financed programs which specialize in children whose 
homes or external learning environments would ordinarily 
keep them from learning. Special mission schools can design 
curriculum and counseling also for young people who are 
particularly in need of role models and/or personal direction. 
The issue in this new context becomes the specialty of need. 
Premium could even be added to existing voucher certificates 
to make sure that programs for children who are particularly 
poorly served by the current system of public education. 
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Personal responsibility, conflict resolution combined around a 
core curriculum can be tailored to the needs of the subscribing 
parent-and preregistration lets all schools know what these 
preferences are. Vouchers would allow schools to form 
having missions, not just for the public school elite, but for 
anv special need that emerges from the preregistration choices 
of a subscribing parent. 

Finally, I would observe the opponents of vouchering 
have vowed "a fight to the death." "No public dollars to 
private schools!" is the criteria. This reasoning is a non-issue. 
It is such because there are very few services that government 
doesn’t, under one set of circumstances or another, broker out 
or contract out to actors in the private market. Even now 
when wards of the court or special ability/special need 
students cannot be placed in an institutional public school 
setting. They are contracted to private facilities. Vouchering 
is simply an admission that the existing system alone cannot 
serve as many children’s needs as was heretofore considered. 

In closing, I would observe only that we are confronted 
with a unique opportunity. The chance to quickly bring to 
bear a program that will immediately address both the 
problem-poor schools/no choices, as well as the damage that 
it does-also expands choice/administrative competition equals 
better education. Alternative education generally brings to 
the dialogue two good ideas; clearly the alternatives 
themselves are one good idea. The other is that members of 
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the dialogue are willing to consider new ideas. In the coming 
"shoot-out" between what the educational agenda will be, good 
ideas and the willingness to seek them cannot become 
casualties of that conflict. 

My Nigerian friends tell me that "When elephants fight, 
only the grass suffers." In this case the grass is the city’s 
school children, their parents’ tax dollars, and the good ideas 
that could save them both. 

I thank you for this opportunity to speak. I am 
provileged to open myself to your questions at this time. 



Otis H. Troupe 
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Chairman HOEKSTRA. Thank you. 

I will yield to the distinguished Chairman of the full committee. 

Chairman GOODLING. I thank you for yielding. 

I did not make an opening statement, but I do have a few com- 
ments to make at this particular time. 

I want to, first of all, respond to the pastor’s question. Who is 
really concerned about the education of our children? And I want 
to respond by saying your Representative to the Congress of the 
United States is very concerned about the education of your chil- 
dren. The Speaker of the House is very concerned about the edu- 
cation of DC children. Congressman Gunderson is very concerned 
about the education of DC children. Yours truly is very concerned 
about the education of DC children. That is why we took on the 
challenge that the Speaker gave us. 

What can we do to help DC have the most outstanding school 
system in the country so that it can be the model for the country? 
That is not some political statement. That is a true desire on his 
part for us to help in any way we can. 

That is why Congressman Gunderson is spending hours and 
hours and hours. That is why I am trying to help him in any way 
I can. But let me tell you there is not one thing in the world we 
will ever be able to do. 

You are going to miss the most golden opportunity DC has ever 
had if you don’t recognize us reaching out and helping you. But 
there is not one thing we can do unless somehow or other you can 
get yourselves into a room and you can sit down and decide that 
all together we are going to work to helping children. 

But I can tell you the way the press reports this, and I am sorry 
I am getting emotional, but the press generally will report what- 
ever they believe is the negative context of whatever went on, and 
if that is the way they report what happens here today, I will guar- 
antee you it is going to be very difficult for all of us to do anything 
to help those children you are talking about, and my life has been 
spent helping children. That is where I get my joy, but I will guar- 
antee you there are Doubting Thomases on both sides of the aisle 
who say, “Why are you talking about DC schools? We have all of 
these problems back in our district.” 

There are others who say, “Why are you bothering about DC 
schools? There is not a thing you can do.” 

Well, I do not accept that. I accept the challenge the Speaker 
gave us. We all do, but I plead with you. Administrators, maybe 
you are the people. Get everybody in the room so that you come 
out of that room ready to go to work to make sure there is a good 
education for every child in this community. 

If you do not do that, there is not a thing we will ever be able 
to do up here, and I cannot emphasize it enough. You will miss a 
golden opportunity. I am not interested in who is at fault. I am in- 
terested in how we put it together and make sure every child has 
an equal opportunity. 

Let me tell you one other person who is very interested in mak- 
ing sure every child has an equal opportunity for a good education, 
and that is one of the best educators in the country, Mr. Shanker. 
He insists and wants quality teachers in every classroom. He wants 
quality teachers to be responsible, and he wants them to take the 
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responsibility, and he does not want them to alibi for anything that 
does not happen that is good. 

So, again, I just plead with you. If you want us to help, and we 
are here to help; that is why we are here. We are not here to tell 
you how to run your system. We are here to say if you want help, 
this Speaker has given you a golden opportunity, and we will work 
day and night with you to bring that about, but get your house in 
order because it is going to be difficult enough up here without any 
animosity and any fighting and in-fighting out there. 

So, again, I just plead with you. Take this golden opportunity for 
the sake of those very children, pastor, that you are talking about. 

And I thank you. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Mr. Ballenger. 

Mr. Ballenger. I would just like to jump on board with what 
the Chairman said. I was sitting here looking. The city wants it its 
way. The teachers want it their way. Everybody wants it their way. 
There is a big discussion that if you do it my way, we have got it 
made, and your program development plan sounds great, but radi- 
cal reforms take time, and before you can run, you have got to 
learn how to walk, and right now you have the most expensive 
school system in the United States per student and probably one 
of the worst, and obviously somewhere somebody has got to sit 
down and figure out what do we do first. 

You cannot start with a program that is six inches thick. Some- 
how, and I agree with Bill, you have got to get together and decide 
we are going to work on this together. You all are going to make 
the decision, and we are here to help you if you will let us, but in 
reality if everybody here is going to look out for their own selves 
and forget the kids, I will just say you can kiss it all goodbye. 

I personally feel that somewhere along the line, financial controls 
seem to be completely out the window. Your statement there when 
you spend that much money per child, if I did that back home in 
North Carolina, I would say that we would have the greatest school 
system around because our people work for free. 

Mr. Troupe. Observation. In a news blurb about two months ago 
there was a demonstration outside of a particular school. This 
speaks to your point about the amount of money, and it was on a 
different subject, but one of the parents stepped up from the back- 
ground to the cameras and the microphones and said, “This is Jan- 
uary, and do you realize there are no books in this school?” 

Ajid that is not an atypical situation. My question to this forum 
for discussion is when you get half a billion dollars a year, what 
do you buy before you buy the kids books? So we have to talk about 
whose fault it is and what is wrong with it. 

Mr. Ballenger. Well, I appreciate that very much, and let me 
just say I am not try to preach a sermon, but I was chairman of 
the county commissioners back home, and we passed the only 
school bond issue that was ever passed the first one. We passed 
taxes to increase to support our schools, and we put in a system 
that rewarded the schools if our grades went up on SATs and so 
forth. We increased the funding to the schools. 

But you have got to start at the beginning, and that does not 
mean that we come up with some fabulous plan. I would just say 
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that I go with Chairman Goodling. You all have got to get together 
first before we can do anything. 

Yes, sir, Mr. Childs. 

Rev. Childs. Would you give us the time? I think some of us 
have been trying to pull together all of these various factions to sit 
down, and we have gotten some of them to the table. Some will not 
come; some are coming. And as we come, we are trying to do that. 
The problem that we are having is everybody keeps saying you 
have got to do it quickly. You do not have time. 

Can you give us a time frame to work that? And I guarantee at 
least we will make an effort because there are those who really are 
trying to do that. 

Mr. Ballenger. I do not know about a time frame. 

Rev. Childs. What kind of a time frame can we have to work 
with? We have had a group meeting on Thursdays that is made up 
of a lot of the people who are sitting at the table. This coming 
Thursday we have got the mayor and a member of the City Council 
who are coming. We have got other ministers who are coming, and 
we are doing this, and we are sitting down. 

We have got the experts, Vincent Reed, a former Superintendent, 
and other persons that we trust their educational judgments, and 
we are saying to them, “Listen. What can we do? What can we do?” 

Ms. HARVEY. Very briefly, if I may say just one thing, we do, in- 
deed, want to come together, and we would invite, you know, some 
discussion with individuals who have come before you this evening. 
The Board of Education and Superintendent of Schools is only in- 
terested in one thing, and that is bringing better services to chil- 
dren, and we will speak with individuals and invite them to our 
planning sessions where we begin to do a design strategy based on 
the document that was provided to you this afternoon. 

Mr. Ballenger. Thank you. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Yes. 

Mr. Sawyer. If I could yield to Ms. Norton I would appreciate 
that. 

Chairman Hoekstra., I think your colleague from North Carolina 
will yield to Ms. Norton. 

Mr. Ballenger. Very definitely. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sawyer. She is going to run out of time, and I would like 
my five minutes. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Yes. 

Ms. Norton. I just want to say, and I think I can demonstrate, 
that the challenge that the Congress has thrown out has already 
worked miracles in getting together people who have never come 
together before. 

I want to say that Mr. Goodling and Mr. Ballenger speak with 
some credibility on this notion because they have been entirely re- 
spectful of Home Rule, and they are out gathering resources that 
you know nothing about and doing it quietly. So when they say, 
“Get together,” this is not a lecture. 

I want to demonstrate the extent to which that has already hap- 
pened to give some encouragement to them and to the subcommit- 
tee to believe that this can happen. Ms. Harvey and Mr. Smith, 
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under the gun from Congress who were rushing, of course, to try 
to get something done quickly, you met with your critics, the edu- 
cational watchdog groups, and designed a plan. The union was not 
involved. 

Would you be willing to involve Ms. Bullock and her union in the 
negotiations with the Congress that have not yet taken place on 
what the final plan will be? 

Ms. Harvey. Congresswoman Norton, we would wholeheartedly 
ask Ms. Bullock and members of the Teachers’ Union to work with 
us collectively as a part of the body as we begin to formulate this 
plan. 

Ms. Norton. Ms. Bullock, you have been involved in an under- 
standable dispute with the school system over the evaluation proc- 
ess. That has been a part of collective bargaining. There is now leg- 
islation that would take it out of collective bargaining, and under- 
standably there is contention on that issue. 

Would you support, if it could be negotiated in the appropriate 
manner, an evaluation system that would involve a school-wide 
merit evaluation system? 

Ms. Bullock. I do not have any problems with that if we can 
deal with some kind of standards, and I was talking with Mr. 
Shanker, and we said that you have a curriculum and you set your 
standards and you have benchmarks where the students are sup- 
posed to be. The parents know where the students are supposed to 
be. The teachers know where the children are supposed to be, and 
the entire school would work toward those benchmarks. 

We do not have any problem with that, if we have the standards. 

Ms. Norton. These two questions are simply designed to indi- 
cate that even with the ordinary contention that always is involved 
in school issues, I do believe that the progress that has been made 
thus far with people who have not agreed on anything except the 
price of bread is some encouragement that before this process is 
over, we can get everybody on the same page. 

And I appreciate the Chairman’s courtesies. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Thank you. 

The subcommittee will be in recess. If the panel is willing to 
stay, we have some other Members who would still like to ask some 
questions. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman HOEKSTRA. The subcommittee will come back to order. 

I express my appreciation to the panel for putting up with the 
ways of the House, which means we leave every once in a while 
for 15 or 20 minutes. 

At this time I would like to yield to Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Hoekstra, thank you very much, and I appreciate 
you allowing myself and Ms. Norton to sit in on these hearings. 

Let me ask a question. I start with Ms. Bullock. On page 5 you 
talked about being opposed to the public school voucher system just 
as you would fight against private school vouchers, the public 
school voucher system versus private, and you note that in an 
urban setting with varying degrees and pockets of poverty and wel- 
fare, there is no way to assure equity and fairness in such a 
scheme. 
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But what do you have today in the school system? You may have 
equity and fairness, but at what level? 

Ms. Bullock. My position is if we are in to make it better, why 
not make it better for everybody, and since it is taxpayers’ money, 
let all of us benefit from it. If you are going to skim off the top and 
have certain students, the vouchers will only enhance the haves, 
not the have nots. 

Mr. Davis. Well, everybody gets the same though, don’t they? 

Ms. Bullock. No, but this will supplement the haves. It cannot 
supplement the have nots. They can take this voucher and use it 
to go — vouchers from my perspective is not just for public schools. 
It is for private schools, and if you have students already in private 
schools, this does not do anything but give them additional supple- 
ment to add to their 

Mr. TROUPE. But vouchers for public schools. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you: are you satisfied with the quality of 
education? 

Ms. Bullock. Oh, definitely not, but I do not think vouchers is 
the answer. 

Mr. Davis. What is the answer? 

Ms. BULLOCK. I think that we should, as I said in my statement, 
go back to the basics. First of all, we have to regain control of the 
schools. The students have taken over the schools in the District 
of Columbia. Discipline; we need safe schools; we need discipline. 

Then we deal with math, science, English. I am all in favor of 
technology with computers, but children have to learn how to spell, 
write, use the correct form of grammar. Deal with the basics, and 
let all of the stakeholders take a part in it. 

Mr. Davis. Do you think that the age at which you have to stay 
in school should stay at 16 or do you think there is some utility 
in lowering that age? 

Ms. BULLOCK. In talking with Mr. Shanker, I had never thought 
about it before, but I believe that 16 would not be a bad idea to 
cut off at that particular age if they really want to go because you 
have a lot of trouble-makers just roaming the halls, and they do 
not want to be there. They know that it is mandatory that they 
should be there. If you make it 16 and anybody who wants to come 
above that, they would have an interest in wanting to be there. 

Mr. Davis. Okay. Let me ask Mr. Troupe. Do you want to re- 
spond to anybody’s questions? 

Mr. TROUPE. Not at this time. 

Mr. Davis. Okay. Dr. Smith, let me just ask you a question. If 
you could pick out three things that we could do right away to 
make this system better, what would you pick out, three? 

Dr. Smith. Yes, I think that could be very easily done. First 
would have to be the facilities. I mean that is causing major prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Davis. Can I follow up on that for a second? 

Dr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. If we were to somehow find help for the facilities, 
whether it is as Mr. Ballenger suggested, having the private sector 
come in and help or perhaps some public sector money, would we 
have to do all of the facilities? Couldn’t the school system in some 
way pick and choose which facilities should stay open or not? 
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It just looks to me, and as you know, I was the head of the gov- 
ernment across the river which was much larger than the city in 
terms of our population, much smaller in terms of our government, 
but we closed schools when we had to do that. Could that be part 
of it and should it be part of it? 

Dr. Smith. Oh, definitely it should be, and we can identify cer- 
tain schools. For instance, I made the statement earlier I believe 
there are 29 schools that we know need roof replacements right 
now. Roofs are leaking, and we are not going to be able to do much 
of anything until we are able to repair. 

Mr. DAVIS. How many of those should remain open though? 

Dr. Smith. I would have to go back and assess whether any of 
those could be on the list to be consolidated with other schools, but 
as a part of the facilities study that we are doing now, we hope to 
have completed by the middle of July, that is a part of that study: 
to look at and make recommendations as to schools that should be 
closed based on the present demographics and future demo- 
graphics. 

Mr. Davis. And what about the discipline issue that Ms. Bullock 
raises? What are you doing on that? 

Dr. Smith. Well, the board, through Chapter 25, has already 
tightened up its disciplinary policies. We have been trying to create 
alternative schools, alternative settings to remove those youngsters 
from the schools that obviously are not acting according to 

Mr. Davis. So there is no disagreement between you and the 
union on this issue? 

Dr. Smith. No. That is a concern that we need to deal with. My 
only reservation, and I am in favor of creating alternative sites, 
and that is what we are trying to do as long as we have got funds 
to do that. Quite often the percentage of the population that pres- 
ently needs to be assigned to an alternative site continues to grow 
as we create these kinds of environments, and you have got more 
people in an alternative setting than what you have got in your 
regular school, but it is something that we need to dead with, and 
I think we are supposed to have a session this summer where we 
talk about discipline in the schools. 

Mr. Davis. Okay. That is fine. 

I yield back. 

Dr. Smith. And the second 

Mr. Davis. Go ahead. 

Dr. Smith. The second thing that I think is critical is the part 
where we suggest that we look at the overall MIS system dealing 
with the personnel, payroll, budget, that whole financial situation, 
revamping that system, giving us the kind of structure that would 
allow us to respond and know at a moment’s notice the kind of in- 
formation that is being requested of us. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask one more question while we get the light 
on. In your opinion, how much could you downsize administration 
and still get the job done? 

Dr. Smith. Well, as of this year, we are downsizing another 155 
people as of June 30, this particular month. I would say based on 
looking at where we are, probably another 75 or 80 people. Now, 

I am not talking about the people until we upgrade our personnel 
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system so that you do not need as many people, upgrade our finan- 
cial system so that you do not need 

Mr. Davis. So information technology would allow you to 
downsize? 

Dr. Smith. Would help, yes. Then the numbers would probably 
go up to another 150 people that we could get rid of, and the third 
thing obviously is technology. I think that that is a key factor in 
terms of the integration of instruction within the classrooms. So 
those would be the three top that I would give you. 

Mr. Davis. Okay. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This has been a marvelous panel, and I have just so many ques- 
tions. I want to ask one first, however. 

Mr. Troupe, that was an impassioned argument on behalf of a 
voucher system. Once your voucher system is fully implemented, do 
you see the need for the continued existence of a public school sys- 
tem at all? 

Mr. Troupe. Most assuredly. 

Mr. Sawyer. Why? 

Mr. Troupe. My observation is this, that what we want is to 
make sure that parents within the system who represent the inter- 
ests of their children have the broadest opportunity for choice. 

Mr. Sawyer. Well, now, look. Hang on a second. Suppose I take 
that offer seriously, and I say that I do not want my daughter, I 
do not want my daughter to go to those outrageous schools that I 
heard you describe, those bloated schools where kids are not learn- 
ing. You are telling me I might have to send my daughter to those 
schools? Are you telling me that, because that is the implication 
that is left when you suggest that there is a continued need for 
that public school system? 

Mr. Troupe. Let me say this. One of the things I also see is that 
an aggressive program of educational alternatives will provide a 
degree of flexibility in the existing system such that 

Mr. Sawyer. How would you propose to choose which kids would 
be able to go to that 

Mr. Troupe. Parental request. 

Mr. Sawyer. Parental request? 

Mr. Troupe. Sure. 

Mr. Sawyer. So it would be self-selective. It would depend, I sup- 
pose, on who got into line first. 

Mr. Troupe. Well, essentially we are contemplating an 18-month 
preregistration program. 

Mr. Sawyer. Preregistration. So how will I be sure that my 
daughter gets to go to that school? 

Mr. Troupe. Well, the way you are sure that your daughter gets 
to have a choice is to express to this body and to whomever 

Mr. Sawyer. What percentage of kids would be left in the public 
schools? 

Mr. Troupe. It depends on how much you are willing to commit 
immediately to a program of vouchers and alternatives. 

Mr. Sawyer. No, no, no. Let’s say we are willing to make a com- 
mitment that any kid that wants a voucher is going to get a vouch- 
er. 
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Mr. Troupe. Okay. 

Mr. Sawyer. I am trying to figure out how many of the kids will 
get to go and how many will not. 

Mr. Troupe. Okay. If I had to make an estimate, I believe that 
a voucher program could probably voucher out immediately, and 
we are talking about September to the mid-year of next year, be- 
tween about seven and 12,000 people, children. 

Mr. Sawyer. Even though there are not that many slots avail- 
able in private schools at this point, nowhere close to that. 

Mr. Troupe. I believe that if you count private schools outside 
of the District, and I noted that a voucher should be good at any 
accredited, certified school, then you can make those placements. 

Mr. Sawyer. So what percentage is that? 

Mr. Troupe. It is my understanding that schools are now claim- 
ing 65,000, 66,000. Doctor, is that it as student population? 

Dr. Smith. No. 

Mr. Troupe. What is it? 

Dr. Smith. We have got 80,420-some students. 

Mr. Sawyer. Details, details. 

Mr. Troupe. Details, details. I really do not believe that. I am 
sorry. 

Mr. Sawyer. Let me go back to a question that we are really 
going to have to confront if we are going to deal with this, whether 
we are talking about in-school choice, whether we are talking about 
public school choice, the whole range of questions. 

I am really concerned about whether or not there is going to be 
an effectively random selection for students who get to go to one 
school or another and whether or not there is a sufficient pre- and 
post-measurement of skills, the kinds of things we want to measure 
in order to determine whether or not a particular system is suc- 
ceeding, particularly if we are looking at a variety of different 
kinds of settings and we want to know which kind works and 
which kind does not. 

Mr. Troupe. That is right in the presentation, sir. 

Mr. Sawyer. Let me turn to the educators in the crowd and see 
whether or not we have the tools in place to do that sort of thing. 
Doctor? 

Dr. Smith. Well, I think that certainly we do have the tools in 
place to do that, and there is proof of that as you look at the num- 
ber of students that are graduating from our schools each year that 
are going on and doing very well. I think it was discussed about 
some people graduating years ago and going on to Yale and Har- 
vard. I will tell you this past year youngsters graduating from DC 
schools received over $18 million in scholarships. Colleges are not 
giving money to students that have not been prepared. 

Mr. Sawyer. No, I understand that. I am not questioning that 
at all, at all. What I am questioning is whether or not if we simply 
throw dollars on the table and give children the chance to scramble 
for those dollars and then measure the success of a particular kind 
of school based on whether or not kids scrambled to or from that 
school, whether we will have an accurate measurement of what we 
are dealing with. 

Dr. Smith. No, you would not. There is no question about that. 
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Ms. Harvey. If I may just add very quickly to the discussion, the 
Board of Education does have as we call in the District of Columbia 
Public Schools schools that parents select to put their children in. 
For example, we have Banneker Academic High School. There is a 
measurement by which students must get into Banneker. We have 
Schools Without Walls. We have schools within our comprehensive 
high schools where students really have to show some competencies 
in those particular areas before they are admitted to those schools, 
and they also have to show some measure of competencies before 
they graduate. 

So there is the policy in place to deal with choice within the DC 
Public Schools. 

Mr. Sawyer. Reverend? 

Rev. Childs. I think too often we highlight only the schools that 
push those who have great grades and accelerate, but since DC is 
a trouble city, oftentimes we do not even realize we have our pro- 
grams like Career Diversion. 

We had a young man who was put out of a school because of a 
situation. We had to research and search and half of the adminis- 
tration did not even realize they have a program at Armstrong 
called Career Diversion for Troubled Children. 

We got the young man in the program, got him on track in one 
semester, and he was put back into the regular system. We have 
got to highlight even those kinds of programs that they do not even 
appear on the records anywhere. That is what we have to look at, 
the realization that we have a troubled city of children who are 
coming from diverse backgrounds and utilize those resources in 
schools, and those are the schools oftentimes or those are programs 
that are in jeopardy of being cut when because of the situation in 
our city, I think we need to begin to highlight more of those kinds 
of programs. 

Mr. Sawyer. I thank you all very much. 

Chairman HoekSTRA. Thank you. 

Mr. Weldon. 

Mr. Weldon. I thank the Chairman. 

Ms. Bullock, I have a bill that I am sponsoring with Mr. Frank 
Riggs. It is called the Low Income School Choice Demonstration 
Act of 1995, and what we intend to do with this bill is to appro- 
priate some funds for some demonstration projects, and the funds 
are to go to parents to give them a voucher basically and select an 
educational environment for their kids that they feel is the best for 
their academic pursuits. 

We are targeting this bill to low income families, low income chil- 
dren. Specifically, they have to be eligible for the School Lunch Pro- 
gram, fully subsidized or partially subsidized. 

You said earlier that you thought vouchers was going to spread 
the gap. Now, most high income people are already exercising 
school choice. As I understand it, in some communities as high as 
20 percent of the families have their children in private schools, 
and they are all high income families. 

Our bill is intended, specifically, to test what happens when you 
give that kind of authority to low income families. Do you, as the 
representative of the Teachers’ Union, feel that this type of legisla- 
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tion could have the potential to answer some of the questions you 
might have regarding school choice? 

Ms. Bullock. I think it depends if the low income students are 
getting the vouchers, do they automatically go to the schools or are 
they interviewed to get into the schools? 

Mr. Weldon. Actually the voucher is given to the parents. 

Ms. Bullock. Giving the parent the money to send the child. 

Mr. Weldon. To the school of their choice. 

Ms. Bullock. To the school of their choice, but what happens 
most of the time, these are our troubled children. If I have a child 
that has run havoc in a school and you give me the money to send 
my child to private school, do they automatically get in there or are 
they interviewed and tested to get in? 

Mr. Weldon. Well, I believe you are misunderstanding the 

Ms. Bullock. No, no, no. I understand it is for disadvantaged 
children. 

Mr. Weldon. It is for low income. It is not for — 

Ms. Bullock. I understand that. 

Mr. Weldon, [continuing] specifically discipline problems. 

Ms. Bullock. But one of the criteria for getting that child in 
there, if I am a low income parent and I have a child that has been 
raising hell in the school 

Mr. Weldon. Well, let me get another opinion. Why don’t you 
give me your thoughts on it because our bill is not intended to dis- 
cipline. 

Ms. Bullock. No, I know. 

Mr. Weldon. Just low income. 

Ms. BULLOCK. I know, but I am giving you an example. 

Mr. WELDON. You keep fixating on this. It is for low income kids. 
Okay? 

Ms. Bullock. Well, see, I have been there. I am a practitioner. 
We know not all of them, but I could give you a list of them that 
could go. 

Mr. Weldon. Well, I do not think you are making sense. Why 
don’t you go ahead? 

Chairman Hoekstra. Excuse me. Mr. Troupe, could you use the 
microphone, please? 

Mr. Troupe. Yes, sir. I read your question correctly, sir, I believe 
you are asking would a program of vouchers for low income fami- 
lies work. I think most assuredly, yes. Lots of this dialogue has 
blithely skipped along and made the assumption that low income 
families produce children of low academic abilities. Not so. 

One of the biggest and most crying tragedies that a voucher sys- 
tem is going to address is that we are starting to see little kids 
seven, eight years old, who are testing 130, 135, 140, and who are 
going right into those critical years where the schools lose them. 

So one of the things that a voucher program could do, and this, 
of course, would be on the elite side, is that you could have an iden- 
tification program, regardless of the child’s family’s economic abili- 
ties. You could have an identification program. As soon as you get 
a kid who is, quite frankly, too smart, too intelligent to lose to the 
system, what you do is you put him in a voucher supported pro- 
gram that develops all of his abilities. It takes it right out of both 
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the negative learning environment and an inadequate public school 
delivery system. 

Mr. Weldon. Well, the reason I bring up my bill is because some 
of the leadership here in the House, who are involved with helping 
to reform the DC schools, have looked at my bill and the possibility 
of expanding its scope specifically for DC or an independent, sepa- 
rate piece of legislation to help DC, and the reason I think this is 
very important is high income families are already exercising 
school choice, and what is being left in the public schools is the 
families from low income kids, and a lot of them are smart, and 
a lot of them will thrive in a really excellent academic environ- 
ment. 

And if you think it will not work, you should support my bill be- 
cause we are setting aside 5 percent of the funds to analyze the re- 
sults, and if school choice is so bad, we are going to demonstrate 
that it does not work. 

I personally believe that it will work, and it is going to dem- 
onstrate that when you give the authority to parents to make the 
decision, where this has been tried, I would just like to say, in Mil- 
waukee, in the public system performance has improved because 
they have had to compete, and it has instilled a spirit of competi- 
tion that has resulted in the emergence of excellence not only in 
the private sector, but as well in the public sector. 

With that I will yield back to you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Thank you. 

I really do not have any questions. I just want to build off of 
some of the comments that the Chairman made after all of the tes- 
timony was given. I think this is the third hearing that we have 
had and the third different panel that we have had in here talking 
about the situation with really the kids in Washington, DC. 

A number of us have also made site visits to different schools, 
we have heard a lot of different testimony and some people have 
blasted some ideas that may be new and may be viewed as revolu- 
tionary — such as vouchers. There are many of us that believe that 
there is some promise to vouchers and that it should be tried. We 
have heard other testimony which would take greatest exception to 
what is going on with the Teachers' Union, and I do not think 
there is anybody advocating, although we probably heard testimony 
or in the site visits, people taking a real legitimate shot, or I do 
not know about legitimate or not, but people taking real shots at 
the Teachers' Union or taking shots at the School Board or the ad- 
ministration and all of those types of things. 

And all that I can really encourage us to do is as we take a look 
at putting together a package, focusing on what is going on today. 
I mean we have heard the one thing that almost everybody is in 
agreement on, which is that what we have in place today is unac- 
ceptable. We just cannot keep going, which I think should all hum- 
ble us to the fact that for all the good and knowledgeable people 
who have been working on this problem for the last number of 
years, and we have now brought in, you know, a higher degree of 
involvement for Congress, is that we do not all have the answers, 
and we do not have all of the solutions because if we did, the situa- 
tion would probably be a whole lot better than what it is today. 
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So I hope as we continue going through this process we do it in 
a constructive way; that we listen to everybody's opinions; and that 
we recognize that each of us does not have all of the total answers, 
and perhaps a willingness to experiment and say, “I do not think 
that that is going to work, but I am willing to give it a shot.” 

Mr. Sawyer and I, I think I can tell from his comments, we prob- 
ably disagree on vouchers. All right. We probably do. 

Mr. Sawyer. Probably. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Yeah, and there are some other things that 
we probably disagree on, but I would probably be willing to try 
some of the silly ideas that he is proposing if he would be willing 
to consider some of the constructive ideas that I was proposing. 

Mr. Sawyer. Or vice versa. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Or vice versa. 

You know, at the end of the process, if we go through this devel- 
opment, it is a learning process that I learn from some of the 
things that he is proposing that we are trying; he learns from some 
of the things that other people are proposing, and we create a 
learning process. At the end of six months, we will have a better 
school system for the kids. At the end of 12 months, we will have 
something better. 

I think that is what the Chairman was saying at the close of 
your testimony. I do not think we are walking and there are not 
many of us walking in with a dogmatic approach saying, 'This is 
what has to be done, and if this is not done, we are not going to 
support it.” 

I think most of us are looking at the situation where in a period 
of time when we are looking at the opportunity of serving in Con- 
gress, it would be one — it has been such a privilege to be elected 
to Congress, I can now move my family to Washington and work 
in Washington so that my kids can participate in the best school 
district or the best education process in the world, rather than say- 
ing, “Do you want to move to DC?” It is kind of like, “Whoa, I do 
not know. I kind of like the schools back home a little bit better.” 

But that is what we are striving for, so people will come to 
Washington. We want educators not to lobby Washington, but to 
come see the work that all of you are involved in at the local level 
educating kids, to learn how you are doing it and they can take it 
back to their local school districts around the country. 

And we are going to continue working in a bipartisan way, in a 
constructive process to make that happen. I appreciate all of your 
testimony, the people on your staffs and your colleagues who have 
been here over the last month giving us a background and insight 
into what is going on in DC, because you are the experts. We are 
here to learn from you. We do not have all of the answers. 

So thank you very much for helping do that. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Yes. 

Mr. Sawyer. If I might just offer an observation by way of clos- 
ing. First of all, I really want to compliment Dr. Weldon and his 
efforts with regard to this particular topic. I come to this question 
from a different point of view than he does, but I take on face value 
the genuineness of his effort, and I absolutely take on face value 
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the genuineness of the efforts being made with regard to the DC 
Public Schools. 

The clear call that we have heard from every witness from the 
District before us, not just simply to sit back here on this side of 
the table, but to get involved is critically important, and those of 
you who have been in the forefrQnt of this, nobody more than Steve 
Gunderson, have taken that call seriously. / 

I only ask that as we do this, particularly as we look at measures 
that however radical, however imaginative, however full of promise 
that they may be, that we take great care to understand what the 
circumstances are that we greeted this experiment with and to 
measure those and to measure the consequences in like terms. 

So that if we put kids from large classes into small classes, we 
understand that there may well be a difference that has more to 
do with class size than it does with choice. It means that we meas- 
ure, that we take care not to draw false analogies from the conclu- 
sions that we reach. 

I hope that the schools in Milwaukee are improving. I hope that 
the schools all over the United States are improving, but I would 
not want simply to sit here and conclude that because there was 
a voucher system in Milwaukee, that that was the cause that 
brought about the effect. It is very important to understand that. 

And finally, I guess it is important for all of us to continue to 
work together, but we have heard that said before, and so I want 
to thank you again for these hearings because, again, this has been 
very constructive. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hoekstra. Thank you. 

The committee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:49 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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MEMORANDUM 



TO: SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT AND INVESTIGATIONS 

COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

FROM: PETE HOEKSTRA 

DATB: MARCH 11, 1996 




RE: CRS OPINION - STANDING TO CHALLENGE MISUSE OF 

FUNDS BY NON-PROFIT CORPORATIONS 



On December 5 and 6, 1995, this Subcommittee held a hearing entitled "Parents, 
Schools and Values." At that hearing, it was alleged that some charitable non-profit 
corporations, specifically 50l(c)(3)s, were misusing Federal funds. In particular, one 
witness stated that she lacked standing to bring an action against a non-profit charitable 
corporation, even if she believed that the corporation was misusing Federal funds. 

Subsequently, members of the Subcommittee engaged in a lively discussion regarding 
whether or not a private citizen could bring an action against a charitable non-profit 
organization. As a result of that discussion, I agreed to obtain a legal opinion on the issue. 

Enclosed, you will find a legal opinion prepared by CRS* American Law Division. 
Please be assured that this opinion will be submitted into the official hearing record. 

/ 

If you or your staff has any additional questions, please feel free to contact me or my 
staff at your convenience. 
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TO 


House Committee on Economic and 

Opportunities 

Attention: Emilia Desanto 


Educational 


FROM 


American Law Division 




SUBJECT 


Standing to Challenge Misuse of Funda 
Corporations 


by Nonprofit 



Thia memorandum ia furniahed in reaponae to your requeat for an opinion 
on the que8tion of who may bring a civil action against a nonprofit corporation 
for miauae of its funda. 1 Generally, the creation, regulation, and oversight of 
nonprofit corporations ia a matter of state law, 1 so the answer to the question 
will vary somewhat from state to state. Potential plaintiffs in thia type of action 
could be identified in five groups: (1) state attorneys general; (2) corporate 
directors; (3) members of the corporation; (4) donors; and (5) beneficiaries of the 
corporation’s activities and others with a "special relationship’ to the 
corporation. 3 Generally, the first three groups have been recognized as proper 
plaintiffs for thia type of action and the last two groups, while recognized in a 
few jurisdictions, have not generally been allowed to proceed. 



1 You have also asked whether or not thia group of potential plaintiffs 
would expand or contract if the funda alleged to have been misused are Federal 
funds. For purposes of this discussion, we will assume that the Federal agency 
involved in granting or disbursing the funds involved has statutory authority 
to oversee the use of the funds. With this exception, it does not appear that the 
Federal nature of the funds would increase or decrease the number of potential 
civil plaintiffs. 

* The one area of Federal regulation or oversight of nonprofits ia the 
granting of tax-exempt status by the Internal Revenue Service. The IRS has the 
authority to revoke thia status for various reasons which could include misuse 
of funds. As to third party actions for revocation of tax-exempt status, see, 
Marie B. Morris, Tax-Exempt Status of Religious Organizations, CRS 
Report for Congress 96-677, 7 (July 19, 1993). 

* Developments in the Law-NONPROFIT CORPORATIONS, 105 
Harv. L. R. 1578, 1594 (1992). 
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